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1 FOREWORD 



I'farenco of cha. North EafC^iafloclacion for Instltii- 
on' Occobpt le-lB, 1983 ,ac7eha Hershey Lodge In " 
^0 Confer ancai whic^ had /the theme "Ittsclcuclonal. 
cha Na^cc decade J Choice/ and Change," a'ccracced 



The Tenth Annual 
tlonal Research washei^ 
Her ahiy • P ennayLvariia . 
Rai^aarch a^d Planning^ l|r 
176 plarticipancaV 

, As in Che preVloi^s' conferences there were a/ varlecy of copies and 
preaencaclon'fpnn«»C8/ !^tany of cha papers are t/iciuded in che Proceedings,^ 
although hoc all of Vchiajwar* a publicafrion. Anong the high- 

llghcs of ch^i con£«ten(,eAw'eife thii Keynoce Addr|L88 by Ted Hpllander and the^ 
'luncheon remarks b/ Bob Grose. Dr. Hollander shared his insighcs abouc 
Che importance of /chd iiexc -year or cwo'for re^scablishing a high prioricy . 
for higher' educac^on in che Nor'cheasi, Awhile Bob recounced che prigina of 

Nt'AIR. \i >, •„ ^ - ■ , . 

Perhaps Chef biggejc departure froffl^asc] conferences was. che use of 

micro-cpmpucarsfand conpucer cerminals.' The wqtkshops^on compucer graphics 
and scaciscicai cechnltues and' Che Informal mitjro-compucer amission were 
particularly ;wel'i recejiv^d by the participants-.v ' \ ^ , 

Ic was my pleasure co serve as che. Program 'chai™an for che Cphference. 
Special appreciacion is due co" Marilynn^DraxlV the Local Arrangemencs Chair, 
•whose work before, and I during the Conference cqhlrihiced''co its success. 
Thanks are. also due A?ll che presencers, panellscs, and.others thac 
concribuced CO c^ success of che Conference. : . ! ' 

• The final form of che Proceedings Is t,he" resulc of che efforts by 
Marjorie Raab, c^e PubUcaciona Chair,- and her assi^oiaces Kachleen Kopf , 
Pkuline l/ichcenscein, Andrew Lolli, and Carol Wurscer. /' 



Paul Ming, NEAIR Preside 



^ THE NEAIR LOGO , 
The UEAIR logoTyas desikned ly Sharon Heyenck, Mi.S . in Comaunicacion fias 
Rochrtter Insti^lic^of .Technoio^5^^ it has represeiited che 

Associacion: as 'J professional brgiiiizacipn wich members acciv^ly engaged 
m an informaci^n nWcwork. Tlie-airrpws sj^inbilize c 

; of ideas among- ipbJ%;j^ The :north ease 

quadraic of che | desi j V^ghlighced t^o' emphasize the regional oriencacion . 
The prganized scru^e 6t che' design csymbolizes che disciplirfed approach 
CO. problem-solving which 'Is che cohcribucion Bade to higher [ educacion 
chrough the field of Institutional Reiaearch. ' / 
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■DEVELOP I NB AN INQUIRY TRACK I NO SSY^TEM 
\ FOR MARKETING PURPOSES 

' -Grtttchen Oori*;* A!i»iat«nt Diractor Inaitutlonal R0!a«arch 
Dommunity CoU«>g« oi Phi 1 «d«ilphi « 



\ ' ; INTRODUCTION . 

With increaaing cd/np»tition among school* for Btud«nt«„ 
mArkdting has become a ^rbater qoncern for all colleges. Because 
of the previous lack* of \the ipeed ftor marketllng activities, many 
administrators have'littl^ or no e^nperience in this area. Often 
marketing activities are l^apharard affairs conduct^ed by any 
department which has an intt^Brest in rncreasing the school^' o, or 
their^ enrol Iments. . This v^k^ primari ly"^ the case, at the Commur^^ity 
College of. Philadelphia <CCP)\> therefore a*. system *was devel oped 
to try and keep track of marketing efforts at the school . 

The major marketing risspon^ibi 1 i ties lie. in two departments 
at C'CP: admissions and pu^l ic rel ations. The admissions office 
is in charge of such activities «V high school recruiting, 
college fair^ and dii^ect mai.l activit^iea. This office also 
operates an information booth on G.aihpus. The public: relations 
office, in coordination with admissions, has charge of all 
advertising, printing of i brochtvres and so forth. This off^ice 
also ofierates the col 1 egA t.« ephone information center . 
IndivitJual departments such as the academic diyi siont^ sometimes 
do recruiting or mailings of their own in\ conjunction with 

admissions and publi9 relations. 

-J . • ' ' /•■/•■• ^ / 

In the broadest terms, there is the gfenlaJral population to 
whom CCP directs i'ts marketing and r®cruiting_efforts, generating 
inquiries into the colie^ge that are der i ved •"f^SH^ 
sources. Of these inquiries, a certain number apply for^ 
admission, and of that numtjer some enroll at the college. 



Thil inquiry br«d<ing iystem w«s dasigneifl, fco monitor this ch^in of 
Bvtsnti for both racruiting etudentA ^nd (n««3uring sf^octivsnH** 
of diff«r«nt m«rk«tinq Btr«t«gi«». \ - 

In th» •impl«»t •t«f»m»nt of ita conrjept^, th© inquiry 
tracking isy«t'«m r«cord» th»^ inquiriW* 'into th» achoal by aourcn' 
of inquiry, not»» 'which of th« inqu4ri»» «pply for *dmi9aion and 
which of th« Appllrcantti enroll. Review of tha aourcstt thA^ 
d«t«rmin«« which mrm thm mo»t wiimctL\/» in •nroUinq n«w , 

atudnntii. * * * 

Thm inquiry tracking syntem. uiied .^t CCP haa undergone a few 
j\lter«tione'b«c«u»e of prdblfmii, •Thio p^p^r will pr^ent the 
original version, th» probler^f^ft encountered, And^ the revieed 
version In cloar a form poemible. ^ 

THE INQUIRY SYSTEM - . 

Steps in the Inquiry Process ' . ^ * 

People who aib'interesteci in the , col lege do one <or morH) of 
many things to obtain information about the colleger' ' 
' - --.tall CCP's telephone information number, advertised on the 

- radid and in somB\ print adaj 

- actually come to the caiupus, either thfll'^ admissions office ^ 
or the information desk; * »^ 

- mail in coupons or business reply cards that ar»Q parts of 
distributive ad campaigns, such brochures 

handed out at col lege ^airs, direci- mail campaigns 
and so forth. ' / 

'All of these above inquiry sources try to elicit most of the same 
7 faa^ic ini^ormation from the people inquiring: ^ . •1'...^^" 

- name', addresB,* and telephone number; 

- social s.ecurity- number; 

^ - information requested by the inqui-ry; - ^ ; - 

* - year and term of interest; ' # ^ 

- program of interest. ^ 

The college uses all of . these inquiries as input into an inquiry 
'tape computer file, adding the following itif ormati on to each 

record: V ' j . » . ^ 

- an alpha-numfric key generated by the computer; program; 



« thu'd^tii^ th© inquiry rec^iv^d, by th«i school i , 

« cod© for th»^urci^.of th# Inquiry. 
Th» inquiry lystwrn tiJpw hmu « rwcord for ©vwry inquiry rtfcoivttd • 
by th# coll»Qii with all 'of thm *boy» information on itt plus 
«pAC» to. Add moral information thw «y»t«m pro^rm%%mm^ 
Thi» tap» fil« thejn 9©rvo« aa t^h» dutn b«tt(» for futur© inquiry 
^nd m^rMetin^, ^ctivitiesp ©uah «i qe^neratlng labQle for m^ilin^ 
th© roquo*t«fd information, and %o fqrth^ 

Th« fil« in updated on a weoKl y ^basi fi, matchlnq inquiry 
records to the f^dmi sai ont* *filo and>th«i' regi^ration file to 
*diit^rmin«^ how /many, Of th» inquiri^t had ©i ther applied or 
enroAl©d at th© coll©q©. P©opl© found to hav© applied or 
anrolf4»d Arm taken off th© activjo inquiry file and' put on a 
hiotory file wi^th code© indicating th©ir ©tatus. 

, / During th© updati ng^ proc*©©«« tel©phon© li»t© are also . 
q^erated so'^hat th© ©chool can fol\^ow-up on prosp©ctivii 
atudenta who had inquJ^cwd, but not yet applied or ©nroll©d. 
Thre© w©©Ns ^r© al lowed* b©tw©©n th© tim© the information is ©©nt 
to the inquiry and the time the inquiry is placed bn a telephone 
list. » ' - 

Aiter tolephohe calls are made, all who said they were no 
longer interested or asked tb tim removed from the system are put 
on the hi story ^fi le. Al 1 other inquiries remain on the active 
file -until they apply dir enroll W until after the start of the 
term an'd year they had» expressed I'nterest in,' at which tioie they 
are removed to the history file.' 

The history file, then, is tKe one used to do the analysis 
of marketing strategies, having the inquiry sources, the number 
df people who inquired, the number who applied and the number who 
enrolled, via each source. 

^ ■ * ' '. • 

Problems 

A- nAftber/ of problems were discover^ed to have ,e><i sted^ in thrs 
system, however. First, feiSj people who in<^red included their 
social security numbers, making comparisons to* the admissions and 
registrations files diffici^t, if not impossible. The alpha kcj^y^" 
generated by the computer program was only really good, for ..jjl 
narrowing the possibilities to match people by hand, but Mp/ 



V Thu second prsbism wif feh#t fehn.sehoQl w^s sn^y ta q#t 

in touch with «bouf 3 to 77. of the p»opl«r by t©isphe>n#. ^if.h^r 
bec4ua» of b«d phone namb'ere or no i^nformatton «t f 11 , «»nd the 
entire telephone foUow-up turned out to be largely « w*ttt# of 
time.. ' 

Another major problem w#r« .encountf red when people who wer.e 
curr-^ntly enrqllatl «t CCP^tnquired about inf orms^tien. Thii often 
occuro with part* time students* or .studento enrolled- in community 
oervicea or non-credit programs 4^ha may b» i nter.etftdd in becoming 
full time. students or enrollln9 «t the main c*mpue./ 
Unfortunately, these people «lw«y9 got' purtjed from the «ctiVe 
file the first time through because they were alrssidy on*tho 
regi«tr*tion file. Therefore, follow-ups wsre hever conducted on 
thesa people even though it may be t+iat these *re ro«lly the most 
interested in receiving more information and enrolling full-time. 

yi»t another prdblom occurred when J.unior high school students 
who' w^ynt' to receive mall and 'grandmothers who want their ) ^ 

grandchildren 'to go to college send in newspaper coupons for^^ 
information. ' Entirely too much time and enpense was «pont on 
chasing such less than serious ihquiries. ,||| 

• Thosj* problems combined with pie inorc/iQately large numbers 
of people with whom we were doalib«^ c:reated tremjindous expense . 
with f«w results, so the entire system ©>!panded and revised to 
try «nd cut down <pn w«9t;«. * ^ 

REVISED JNQUIRY SYSTEM 

- •, ■ , „.. I. %f . 

The first. five steps of the original system ati 1 1 ' sorvtei- «*. 
the basis for tha beginning of the nev^* version, with a few' 

changes! * / ' *' \ 

- everyone who inquices for any information at all now 
receives ttpe same packet of information, includinQ..a 
questionnaire which is coded with the alpha. developed by • 

the program} ^ . 1 ' * 

- the, questionnaire asks for mora detailed information/ 
.including social securi ty nymber ' agai n , day anti evening phone 

numbers, age^ whether or ' not . they, have been j-enrol 1 ed at CCP 
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■-■ . ..X . ■• . ■ ■', ^. ■■ .-I ■ ^: .. . \."^v....' ■ ••• •■• ■ .. • * ■'■ 

■be-fdreV and whether or^^^^n^ 

* (see eNhibrb^. > . ^ asked vtfer^turn|^^^ . • '\ 

/ 'question 

! ' ^pi^i:i catibn'^a^^ I t i s mad& c 1 ea»6^ npbod\{, 
^^eceives- these items 'withqut. the school - having, |rh|^\r :4dci al * 

'.-^security .n^ is Jhopied thfat ih . this way we^^l'l obtain 

r i nf ormajtilbh of those pebpl©^^^^^^^^ rti gh t be cal 1 ed ;^f^^-aLy ' ^ 

i n t er'^ted " i n Si t t en d i n g .C6P > v 

steps'^ in the IReyised Inquiry Process _ '.r-, • ,. 

The rel^Urned qLiesttonnair*es^ are matched to the original - ^. 
inquiry system, -file by means of the- computer alpha t^^.y and the 
data" from the questionnarres: and the inquiry file are combined 
•for each record. These records make up the pre-^actmissipn^ 
It is this^file which is now used^^^^ further recruiting ' / 
acti vities sihce^ i t is smaller, more manageable, and contains 
people with more interest in attending CGP tihan those on the ; 
' 1 n qu i r Y ■ f 1 1;e 7 "" ;': : - . . y^:y ■ V- -;-'^ rr'^:f^ ^ ' - 

- The pre-admi ssions *-f ile i s updated every week in much the - 
same manner as the i^iguiry -file had been: matching soci al 
security numbers to the admissions and re|istration files, 
checking the date th'e appl i cati gn and cataloq^, were sent out to 
generate a telephone -fol low-Lip three weeks later, and checking 
the year and term of interest to see if they*^ art enroried by that 

■-■±ime. ■'■^ " ■ \' ""* • 

, Two more foil dw-^up steps were addedV Some time after the 

telephone follow-up, a postcard is sent out if the inquiry h^s 

still not applied or enrolled . This has' no return repl y ■ - 

associated with it, an jd is simply a reminder (see exhibM^ B-). 

After the start of the n^w semester, people who stil.l had hot 
.enrolled who had indicated an interest in, that term are mailed 
another, questionnaire to determine their reasons for not 
enrolling CCP* . These people are then al 1 pi aced on the history 
file unless their returned survey "indicates an interest in a 
future^^ester, in which case they remar the 
prQ-admis^ions file (see e>{hibit C. ) - 

Figure 1 shows a simpl if ied f low chart of the revised inquiry 
(process • ' \* ■ • > ' . y '\ , • , 
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• THANK YOU FOR YOUR INTEREST 
IN COMMUNITY COLLEGE OF PHILADELPHIA. 

WE ARE LOOK I lis FORWARD TO HAVING 
^ YOU AS A CCP STUDENT. 

vOUR RECORDS INDICATE, HOWEVER,! THAT 
AS OF WE HAD NOT RECEIVEOV, 
-7^ — YOUR APPLICATION. j 

IF YOU REQUIRE ANY ADDITIONAL^ 
INFORMATION, OR IF YOU HAVE ANY 
QUESTIONS PLEASE CALL OUR 
CONTACT CENTER AT 751-8010. 

^THAT'S 751-8010. ASK FOR MS. LORAY. 

THANK YOU. 
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An you I high Uhool griduitt? 
i\Ari y(Mj:cufriotty tnroUid it thi CoMunity ColUgo of ^ilidtlphii? 
VD , : Hivff yog tVtr.btin inrollid It thi CoiiunYty, Colltgi of PhiUdilphii? 
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COrvUINtTy COUEGE OF. PHIIADELFHIA^ 



ThinK you ifor yoir'inttfMt in CoiMwnit^^ ' : 

Our rtcordii^ indicitf thit ilthough you w^^^ in 
itttnding CCP ^hii itMitoTi you hivi not inronid. Sa tnit m uy bi i9lt 
to pi in our proqrMt to btit luU tht niidi pf tht* eoMuni ty . Mi 1 1 you. - ; 
pltiii iniMtr thi foUoiiing quiitioni concirning vour rtiiohi lor hot 
itttnding CCP?^ ^ ^ : » . < 
Ib£nlL^l^ttUUU8Li6U.U9&tCiU^ ...^^ 

• Did you rKiivi ill of thi inforkitlon you rtqutittd froi CCP? i 
vtt. proMtiv , > V V 
y«»p •*tor * iihilo y 
no — — > Nhtt informtlon did you not rictivi?...,^^^^^,;.... 

■ ■ ■ I ■■■ L i Mi ■ ■ ■■■ ' ■ H I . ' ' ' \ ' I ^ ■ V * ■ iMw ' w w'w — — w«**^-*^*MMt^»*y 

' • 'ifyou ipoki tfith my ptriOA hiri it tht colltgt, pltlft Indicitt your 

thit pinon. 



^ ^ riip^ii to MCh of thi foUoNing itHi confining thit pinon. 



• Whin do yofi pUn to bigin your itudiii itr CoMunity CoUigi of 
PhiliDtJphli? , , * 

f«il tiri <BiptMbOfl . * . - 

wring ttro (Jinuiry) 
V^. . luiwiir tiro llliy or July) ' 

i At Mhich locition do you plin^o ittind Co«fl)uflity .CoUigi;of 
' Fhilidtlphii? 

-™ iiin ciapui It 17th ind'Spring Birdin Strtiti \ \ 

^ It I ntighborhood (cowianity urvUH)rlocition 

It hOM by Mini of tilfviiion couriM V 

^ ■.. \ 

• Whit ii your'ftrit ehoici for « oijor fitld of itudy it ^oiwunity Colligt 
of PhHidilphii (itt codti on. othtr iidt of fof^^^ 

I Whit ii your utoof Ooil? ' 



I Would you liki loitont t9 contict you ibout my of.thi .foiloHiing? 
•irk lU thit ipply) ( 



Thii prion know Hhit'lhiy 1^1 tilking i^^ 
Th|i prion wii rudif ; 
jKii ptrion Ml htlpfuli \..^: ^ 
Thii prion did not undiritiiid Nhit I mi looking 

■ for., , . ■ 



I Art you pUnnlng to or irt you nOM itttnding inothtr lehoot or colligt 
inittid of CoiMUfiity Colltgt of PhiUdtlph^? 

yii ' . . \ . 

• If yti, Mhit ii tht niit of tht fjthir ichool or colltgt? " 
Ttmiit V .^ LiSalli 

8t, Joitph'i ' ,„J, IMivriity of Ptnniylvil 

Ortittl ' Thoiii Jtffnon 

*" Othtr (Pitllt lilt) \ „ - , , - - , - A xlu.^ ■■■„,.,„rw;r-r--T- 




• ; Do^ou pliA to tnroll It CCP in tht futuft? s 

^„ «iu ^* ■ ■> Mring (Jinuiry) 

no V luoMT iKiy or Julyl 

^ZZ not lurt , / ; : ««^'f*ll 'l6tptt«tr) 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■■ i. ' ' ' ' 



..... • tour ol CCP'i Min ciipui 
eounuling bt^ort idiiiiioni 
rictiving i colltgt citilog 



• Would you likt idditionil Inforiition ibout my of tht fonoKing?<^<Pliiir 
iirk 111 thit ipply) : V >> 

wurtti thit rt. not for colltgt crtdit ^ ' / 
"11.} couriti» both crtdit ind non^cridit, thit irt of firjid in your 

ntighborhofld . 

count! olftrtd on ttltvliiofl ^ 



V I Pltiu'chtck which of tht fol lotting niioni oidt^you dtcidi.get to itttnd. 
Coiwunjty Colltgt of Phllidtlphii thit itfiittr. V 
.™ f inmclil dif f Icultitt :■. • 

tht progrii 1 wmttd Ml not lyiilibli 
«IISpt^«wil or fiitly diflicultitt \. 
trmiportition prebUii , 
> diiiti not htldJjt convtflitnt tiMi ' ; v 

'H. conflicti Nith iy Job , 
3wL tht courm l^Mnttd to^tikt Mrt not iviiliblf • 

qCP Ml not iy ilrit choict ; <^ , 
I got ii job J/ 

I dtcidtd not to itttnd my school it thli .tiot ^ < 
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It^ is again •the* history file'which. is used in the ^na^ysis 

y" Table 1 shows the number of inquiries, 



of iparketing- sti^tegies 

appli-cants, and enrol lees by each ^inquiry source.. . 

- - ; . • Table 1. ' \ * ^ 

* - ■ inquiries; APPLICANTS AND ENROLLEES BY INaUIRY SOURCE 



Coh€ac^^Cehter - 
I n f or mat l oh Den t 'er 
Admi^^ons Office 
Regi s^ar =" s Of f i ce/ 
Vi ewboo-k 

November Ed ^uide 
D i V i 51 on Brochures 
^pri 1 Ed Guide 
Business' Reply #2 
Hj^gh^ School Letters 
18 Al'T^anac 
Catholic Ed buide 
PSAT Letters 



yiQS&ici.g§ -EhrorieeS: 



V 



2298 , 


■ 2013 ■ 


■ . 1322 .v^- 
'> ,^699^^ 
- ' 50^^ . 


1293 . ' 
' 742 


' 1048 

7G7 . . 




f ■ , 61 


30' 


.210 V 


1 - 192 


3a 


151 


,vt« 113 , 


' . 100 . 

20 . 


84 . 


\ • ^ 67 


26 


, ^ 24. 


0 


. .,25 






6 






4 




■ ■ o 


'2 


i - 


'0 


rn, 


' . V . , . ■ 2 
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CONCLUSIONS AND MORE^PROBLEMS 



THere are still problems with this system, however j, no 
least of which jpas been in implemeritation. Since thj?^ sy.stem 
requires -i^he Irooperatfon of many departments in the collfege, 
C(^gir*dir?kl:ing' all of them ha's been bifficul-tj, and ths new yersic 



on 



pf ;gthe systeh) is* just how beinq-^ put^ iirto pli^fie. \ , ^ - s * 

- m^jo^' pro in analyzing the results^is bhe ;f.act that • , 

"admissions office" "^is rf eal iy qui t,e^ a-di ff erent thi ng ' than^ "high 
school mailing"'- . Tf\at\ i s, ; 'ladmi ssi ons ,o-F-^ice" is not really ^ - 
marketing str'at^gy? although it is to .some extent an 'inqui^ry 
•source- There i s stil 1 some debate as to Whether or not these * 
kinds of sources shbuld be. included or if there should be some 
effort to further^ d^fime where p^eople hear . about oLir school - 

AnottJer^ problem '^^tci take ^i.nt6 account; isj that alt^hough high^ 
school bailing Qenerat:ed ^ inquiries, a^ 1 '4 of whom Enrolled,, a 
missing factor is that 1500 letters were 'sent out in the first 
place, and onlyO^ inquiries, were general 

V Overal 1 V however , the system has been useful i n generating 
f ollow-ups to f^rospecfcive student^and i n ^ at least providing us 
with some figures about and i-nsigh^t into our marketing 
strategies-^ t " /, ' ' "* ' . 



"'^ 0F-;THE student .selection PipCESS: " . . ., 
A STJCTE-WIDE £}2B^ fi£ Jiick SSm. (SlII^^ CPUNSELQRS 



; ' ^' Jill Canpbeli • V 

'■ ' " Louis ^M.vSpii^':;>: '; 

, / Off i'fce of Analytic Stiidi^^^^^ 



•7 



\ " S.-U.N.Y . College at Brockporfc ^^ 



, Thisi r^ort discusses the overlooked i^ 
school guidance counselors during the infonration Wd^^^^^^S^^^ 
jstages of students 'selecting colleges. A st;ateU»ide population 
sbrvey of (2ll. 3,250. high school counselors T^as con^ 
'ovferall^i^fepbnse rate'above 20% (660 useable surveys) . -^This . , 
paper focuses on the portion of thie' survey which elicited qjglity 
estimations "of four criteria for fi|^een insUtutions. Fron t 

, . • . ■ f -1, ■■ ■ . 

■ * •■*?:,.•; ,• . , * '. . 

■• • -J ■ ^ ■ ■ . . , 

(Jata, an institutional image -baSMine was- developed / Jt^^^w^^^^ 

serve as a'^ccmparsdjmvbaseiihe. in sijcce^sive years as 4iie State 

University of New Yorif., '-College at Br6cl<fp6rt s^tt€nlpts tp increase 

standards and to improve the quality-fi^^^ its entering classes^ 

. ^ .■ ■. ■ ■ ■ . 

* INTRODUCTION AND PERSPECTIVE ' V'^ 

■ ■ ■■ [ ■: ■ ; ■ - ■ ' > . - 

Brockpqrt is part of the 64* cimpus State University of- ^^ew^ 

Yortc (S.U.N.Y.) system., As one ofltwelve four-:year Arts and 



ijii the sj 



Sciences corieges ip the system^ there is little differentiation 
■in. regards *o "cost pi^ attending'V-^ri^ "f inlftciia]Naid p&kaging".- 
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': ;iisoii;:.^tbe^availa^^ :ft^^^»a*^ri* ■ 

^ of pro^rsttn Xerla? Inilitiat^^^ t^^^ 

I 35 of • our 39 program of ferings % more than 501^- In addition, 
Ci^pp^i^tioiiS for.; admission are not made clir«:tiyr to^isg^lnsW- j. 
j tutiori. - Rather, they are sent:to a caitral ,applicati^ 
- sing center.. Students are allowed one cp^^Iege 'choice - ;f 

: basic application' fee anct then must pay >$:iO '|)|^pBi|^^tgs . 
' 'to be sent to^ach additional bbllege. 'This discour^rniost _ • 
students from -listinglgeyeral colleges. So, bearing in mind that 
•f oMll pracfcibal ;purpo^4 ^JJ>^'^'^^^ is unable t^€velop|^a 



competitive edge regardlig^t," financial aid'^&ing and 
program J^iqueriessflt is critical that this> institution is ddh- . 
. 3i(^d for designafe^otuas one of the top choices on the appli- J 
catil* form. Otherw^e, for all intents and purposes, it is ou^ 




■• of the ihieial opnslderation set. In addition, this college is 
. experiencing an enrollment depldn^ich began in 1976 and is 
contin^aing through Spring 1983'. ^ . ' . / { 

• For the reasons ^st^ted above, it is crucial that this 
instiktion concentrate oh improving it? canraunications with . 

' ■ . .■ ■ -it • ' 

' •'college-boqnd'ihigh school students. This is where^ the high . 

. 'schoor^uidance coimselors are important to admissions recruiting 
strategies. ^They^an slrve l^^ a liaison and, expressly, as an 
exceileht source^bf 'information in the primary stage of the st u- 

r-denV^ition lirocess. Co'unseiors influence whose cat alf^^ues 
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afie shown and they can ria,f*«row of* defihe student?' ■ choices as they * 



Biake recdpnehda^ons^^i^ 



PURfpSE 



In this^/^pr, it^s our intention^ to v 
'luaiit^Pofil'^^^^^ .institutions as re^ 

•fiSiifed' tjys^ilh school guidance counseldrs in a -staterwide. purvey ^ 

•■ ■ , • V « ■ ■ -.V , ■ : ' ■ . ■ /'^ . ■ . ■ * 

May-June 1982\- The type^ of institutipn? l)eing t 
iciuded'botti pub rouRryear uniyersities ^ 

iges and tv«3-iyear ■agricultural and Jbechnical colleges. ^ 
*^rft#mK» f&cult^^ppograinsi^tUd^nts :and-^electi>^ 

^Sfl^fel^'tty were inad^: ■■ Regional .-as^wkCl^ as^ sta^wlde "iwmparisons 

\ .' ■ a — _T i« _m-.. m^r,<*A^<«er 1r.Vi!£fetro«i^¥riyhifl*tiCUlar- g 




»-,.■ »{'.-/., - . .. 

;7v# «. • 



developed to allow ^ inoni,toring^x5h^fhges 
graphic areas ^ interest. 




■v. 



Specif icaily, frcm the survey data cdjlect6d we developed a^ 
-curr*ent image or college profile to sen^e a conparati^^^^^^ 
line as the college triies to' incnMse :4ihe ctf*-it5^^%terihg / 

classes.. It is recognized that iii th| p^st tliis i^^^ 

perceived as a school Of last resoH;. Admissions criteria .were 

■■■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■, f' •' ■■ ■ , ■ ' 

very liberal ' and many sttident s . were accepted /who had been denied ^ 

at other SjjNY colleges. 'But, that is no l-ojiger the T^se^ Eor 

Regular Freshken since 1975 , ^he mean Hi«h School Average 'h^s ^ >^ 

. .■ ■ ;.- ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' . ; ■ 

increased three points and theVtotal mean scores -are op 

■ ■• ■ ■■.■ •..■, . .%■.■ ■■>'. ■'■-,.■. ■ ■: ■ , ' ■ ; ■. ; 

nearly 60 p<51nts>i. n|w stu&enls are deni|d^drtission to Brockport 
when they have be^h dcceptW at .one or ^re' of the. other ^UNT - 
CoUeges., With an established tese^ can monitor changp 
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in ftie. external image as we' actually improve quality through in- 

■ ■ ■ •• " A- » . - - . 4 ■ . . : 

creasiflg standards and selectivity. ; ^ 

: ~. * LITERATURE 'REVIEW ' * * . 

A review of the literature reveals an abundance of ^material . 
'^lati^g to Student Choice of college^. 1 Many of the studies r|^ 
Kted to' Vospecti^ve students, i.e^ students who applied, were 
accepted and either enrqlled:vOr decliJied icceptance (Hollinger,' 
1978 ; Lay and <Maguir^e, 1978 ; Meganathan, 1979) . Yet, another 
study included an annual' survey 'of the entering freshmen 'to mon- 
itor the -Wliege's image and the, impact of policy changes (Stem, 

1979). ; ^ ^ . ^ 

But, according to'Kotler, in "Applying^Marketing Theory to 
College Admissions" (1976),' high school students go through a 
seven, stage process before finally enrolling at a particular 
institution. Fran our perspective,' stages II (information seek- 
ihg and receivife and Ilf (specific college inquiries) are of 
particular importance. This college ijeeds to comnunicate- a pos- 
itive image of the campus during these two phases. Literature 
supports increase contact with high school counselors to further 
the admissions effort, particularly -during the infonnation gath- 
ering and influiring periods. As mentioned iw "Multicarapus Edu- 
cation from a Marketing Perspective", (Kotler,. 1978). one means of 
Vacccraplishing this is through improving the contact with high, 
school counselors, rfe also lists them as one of the five per- 
sonal sources from whcm students gather infonnation. Then, in 
the Penn State Study "How College Students §elect a College". 



(Gilmour, SpirOg^^plicU, WS) higher ability students seemed to 
rely more on guidance counselors as their primary -source of in-; 
fbnoatflon. And, fu^ermor«, Litten, in "Different St rdkes in ' 
1^1^ i^pisteaht Pool: Seme Refinemaits in a Model of Student Col- 
lege Choice" ('19^), stressed the importance of malritaining con- 
tact with guidance counselors in geographic areas in which the 
level of par6ntal education is lew. Students in these areas re- v 
qujj,re, greater assistance frm counselors during the information i 
seeing and inquiring stages, ^ 

For all the importance of high school counselors, in re- 
viewing. the literature', studies of this group are scant, indeed. 
In essence, we recognize the inportance of high school guidance 

counselors ;and the absence of major studies conducted utilizing 

' ■. • - 

this group. ' . 

DATA SOURCES / 

The major data source was a state-wide survey -of high school 
guidance counselors. It consisted of a four-page pamphlet. The 
first two pages addressed ccranunications between Brockport and 

' * ' ' 

the guidance ^onpiunity; estimations of quality in terns of 

■» . . . ^ . . . . ^ 

faculty, programs, students and Selectivity for each of fifteen 

... I ■ ■ .... • ■ .. .. . ■ ■• ■, ■ ■ 

institutions; quality of specific program- areas at Brockport; 
image impressions derived fran multiple sources; types of stu- 
dents typically recommended to Brockport; high school application 
and matriculation trend data for Brockport; and finally, an 
evaluation of Brockport graduates. The third page consisted of . 



dOTOgraphic. in formation Ifi the size of the graduating classj ^ 
continuing -^cation; distancfes from Brcckport; whether or not - 
tht counselor was ever enrolled or visited Brockport; sex; age 
group; and schools f ran whioW; t^^ received undergradu-, 

ate and graduate degrees* the entirJ fourth alid 'final page, was , 

left open for ccmmehts and sifegest ions. The survey project, 

^ ' - , v' 1. 

:pcinpleted in; August, 1982, was part of a research canpo|ient re- 
quested .by a marketing consulting- firm contracted by Brockport to 
investigate and ac^^ess its enrollment difficulties. 

' , - ' METHODOLOCy 

■11 \ . ■ . ■ 
The survey instrument was developed in collaboration with, 

the President's Staff and the marketing consultant. It was fi- 

nalized and sent to 3,250 high school guidance counselors along 

with a' cover letter f ran the President and a postage paid return 

envelope. Upon receipt of a response frcm a counselor, a thank 

. you note frcm th.e President was mailed. A follow-up postcard was 

sent to non-respondents about thr#e weeksxafter the initial 

mailing. A total Of 660 valid returns res^^ in a response 

rate of 20%. Surveys were coded and a £an^nd anfl Jioit (CANpE) 

file created on the Burroughs 6800. Statistical analyses, i.e., 

frequencies, crosstabs, mean, etc. , were performed using the 

Statistical" Package for the Social Sciences (Nie et a\, 1979). 

Additionally, a meeting was held with the President and several 

' other "key" individuals to determine sppfic desired outcones 

frcm the analysis. This refined the direction of *the survey 
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analysis which was finalized during the distribution, collection 
and file creation phases. ^ 



. This psiper focused on the survey ^ortloa which elicited 
miiigs, Utllt2ii% a five poinCscale, of the qualitj^ of four 
criteria: -faculty, programs, stud«its atid selectivity for a 
comparison of Brockpoct- with fourteen other institutions. Th>es 
of institutions listed for conpaVisons included:! eigh^other 
SUNY four-year. Art's and Science colleges; "two .SUNT two-year Ag-^ . 
ricultural and Technical schools; two iUNY University Centers; 
one four-year private college; and, one private university. 
Public institutioRS were chosen based on kncwn ccrnpetition lev- 
els. Using" a scale of 1-5, with Uexcellent, 2=goodj 3=average, 
Isbelow average, and 5=poor, the responses^were tabulated for the 
four criteria. Then, a 60-cell matrix was developed. Eaeji cell 
contained the State overall mean score for each of the four cri- 
teria by institution (see Table I). Next, we used this matrix to 
, examine the six non-redundaht dimension pairs: faculty/programs, 
faculty/ students, faculty/ selectivity, programs/ students, 
program^^selectivity and students/selectivity. Then we plotted 
the means for each of the six groups for each institution (see 
Tables III-VIII). Finally, we ccrnputed the 'correlation 
coefficients for each dimension getting a very high positive 
value in each case (see Table, II). The matrix and the dimension 
graphing served to determine at a glance Brockport's positi6n 
regarding perceived quality in relation to the other institur- 
tions. it also illustrated the group of collejges witly which We 
are placed. . 
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TABLE III New York state Quality . 

■ V,. . ,4i 

■ Fadulty^ Program Students Selectivity. 

Tnatitution Jaiinft ^ RatlnK xMiina 

■ - u ■■ , * -J 

1. SUNY College . ^ « ^ n 
at Brpckport '2.3 2.M 2.8 2^.9 

2. .SUNY -Arts & . ' « " / , c o a" . « 
Science College _ 2.2 2.2 - L 2.5 ^ 2.6 ■ . . 

3. StfNY Arts & „ . 
Science College 2.2 2.2 2.4 2.4 

4. SUNY Arts & •* * ^ ^ o a ' 
Science College 2.2 2.2 2.5 2,5 

5. ^ SUNY Arts & ' o o 
■^Science College 2.^ 2.1 2^3^ 2.3 

6. SUNY Arts & ^ , ^ . _ p 
Science College 2.4 2.4 2,8 2.B . 

7. SUN^ Arts & ^ o 
Science College • ^2.1 2.2 2.3 2.3 

8. SUNY Arts & ' o o :j 5 

■ Science College 2.1 2.2. 2.j ; ^.2 

9. SUNY Arts & 
* Science College 

10. SUNY Ag & Tech 

11. SUNY Ag & Tech 

12. SUNY University" 1.6' 1.5 1.6 1-5 :j 

13. SUNY University 

14. Indep. College 

15. Indep. Univ.* 

. ♦ TABLE II: Correlation of Dimension Pairs 

\r.o„ii-.v/Proflram3 D^ r.^ntv/Stodents . >nr .!n tY/3g 1 fiQtlvitY 
+ 0.97 + 0^96 ^ + w.yy 

P.na>.«n,.^/si-.ud«.nts £rogrfm.Vf?fileQtivltY { ^t ^Klfnt.Vfift l Qgtiv l ty 
- +0.91 . + ' . + "-y'^ 
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RESULTS/RECOMMENDATIONS 

The resuitis of the dimension pairs examination were quite 
interesting. The mean^ for all institutions were at least aver- 
age or better. None were below average or poor in any oatejgory. 
Consistently, certain institutions formed clusters. ^The two SUNY 
university centers fared the best in all categories. T|pinde-. 
pendent college antPSjivepity received the ^next highest quality 
rating along with two of the nine SUNY Arts and Science Colleges. 
The thirfi cluster consisted ' of five SUNY Arts' and Science Col- 
leges. The last cluster consisted of two SUNY Arts and Science 
Colleges and, for three of the pairs, one of the SUp Ag and 
Techs. The other SUNY Ag and Tech College stood aTone on' three ■ 
of the six variables and was categorized in different clustfers 
for each of the other three variables. 

< And where did Brcckport fall? The perceived image consis- 
tently placed Brockport in the Icwer cluster. State-wide mean^. 
■Quality scores for- Faculty and Programs were both "above-average" 
2.3 and 2.4, respectively; but not "good^^^ Since the local on- 
campus perc^tion is one of "university quality faculty and ex- 
cellent programs"; Brockport has a long way to go to. change the 
guidance ccranunity » s perception to more accurately reflect what 
is considered reality internally. State4jide mean quality scores 
for Students and^SelectiVity'were only slightly better than 
"average" 2.8 and 2.a,;^espectivel^.^_^ce higher admissions 
standards have been adopted recentlyV^nd selection h^ resulted 
in higher quality students, it is important that this message is 



'con\f«yed qiiickly to guidance counselors so they can make a^pro- 
priate reconmendat ions to their college bound high school stu- 



dents. 



• Having developed a quality profile in relation to the four- 
teen other institutions, w6 also isolated other colleges with 
similar images. Simiiltaneously, we identified the colleges with 
whan'' we would like to lpe positioned. The immediate, goal is to be 
perceived as one of the higher quality. Arts and Sciences Col- 
leges, and'the ultinrate aim is to be positioned with the SUMY - 
University Centers. If the counselor's quality assesanent for 
Brockport were to be modified sufficiently to 'move us into either 
one of those clusters, then the external image would more clos^y 
match the internal quality assessment. 

In order' to advance', this institution needs to improve its 
image among Uts clientele? College admission counselors can ef^ 
fectively enlist the assistance of high school guidance counsel- 
ors to fu^her this goat. This can'be accanplished by keeping ' 
then current with updated catalogues, a newsletter, an expanded 
schedule of high school visits, by expanding the nunber of sites 
for high school college nights, more personal contacts, and 
feedback on their studenls who eventually enroll. It would ^e 
difficult to do this for every high school in the State. Survey 
results docunent differentiation regarding quality profiles 

within regions of the stat^, e.g. Northeastern, Central, West- 
em, etc... Brockport received lower ratings of quality in the 
.^Genesee Valley Region in which i| is geographically located. . 



This Indicates a need . substantial public relat ions/ 
comraunications work in our "own backyard" to increase pisro^tions 
of quality. Therefore, we recanmend that marketing be conducted ' 
on; a regi<?nai'basis. W(B also recanmend that this survey be con- 
ducted annually late in the Fall Semester or' early in the Spring 
Semester to monitor changes -In college policies and external , 
quality assessment;? . Since the last survey , pnete have been a 
multitude of policy changes, it would^b^pst opportune to re- 
peat this survey early in, Spiring 1984 to determine if' our inter- 
nal changes are reflected in our external image. 

IMPLICATIONS 

The value of this study is based upon its nature and scope| 
It takes into consideration the estimations and expertise of an 
underutilized group, high school guidance counselors, to profile 
the quality of fifteen qolleges using four criteria. Ultimately, 
it allows reccmmendat ions for marketing strat^ies for Admissions 
recruiting and enrollmoit management , and for the jijontinual 
evaluation and:4:;e-finement of these activities. 
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^^^^^^^ . r Research and Devel opitient Offic 
/.Brookdale Community College / 
tjncrol^t, New Jersey 

"The aid of marketinfts'to know and understand the /iiustomer so we Tk that 
...the service fits him and sells itself," says Pet^r Druc|er in^ Marketing for; 
NOn-Profit Organizations . 4 -■■■ 'm- 

It is in this context that a College-wide committee approached the project ! 
of dieve loping a marketing plan for Brookdale Community Collecp^ We do not see 

>» ■ ' . . . • ' . . „ ■ o ■ 

it as a narrow focus on strategies. for recruiting students, pij^i citing courses ' 
and promoting programs. • V 

■'A i'For direction we borrowed heavily from Philip Kotlet in his comprehensive 
texts. Marketing Management and Marketing for Non-Profit Organizations . As we 
attempted to apply Kotler's prescriptions to our problems it became, very #par,- 
ent that we have a great/ need at Brookdale for*a(nore cbmplete and detailed infor- 
mation on the markets we are committed to ftrve-. Hence, many of the -fecbmmeridaf-^ 
tions are aimed at providing valid information as a basis for future p-J anning. 

this comcept of marketing is in perfect^ phase with Brookdale 's philospphfcal ' 
commitment to be responsive to the needs of our community. But- effectiVynarkejt- 
Ing' requires more than an attitude of responsiveness.. .it calls for a sy sterna t^ 

and objective technology for guiding the responses. Kotler ^rSues that the cri-' 

■ ■ . ■ . ■ . ' ' '■• ■ ■■ '-'i I 

tical Issue Is not one of whether or^ not to become. involved ih marketing, fJflt 

. . i ■ \. : - ■ V ■ ' ^ ■ - . . X.; 

rather, how thoughtful and orderly the process should be. We believe it. sliojtl^- . 



be highly reasoned and based oh as much good research Information as we can ^,T;k\% 
ford to gather. . 



The Committee's reconnnenda1f1ons fell' 1rvto four categories fr,o\n the brbader 
\ . - ' . ~' ■ » ■ ■ ' . .J 

and longer-ranged to the more spee1f1c and immediate: , 

I. POLICIES, . . establish Brookdale's long-range 
marketing stance and degree of commitment.. 

II. GOALS. . .-^provide a focus for the market plan- 
ning function three to five years ahead. 

III. OBJECTIVES. . . set priorities for a two-year 
period. 

VI. ACTIVITIES. . . specific things the College ' 
should do. . . . 

The Committee followed Kotler's outline of a Suggested systematic marketing.*it; 
audit to carry out an informal self-examination of Brookdale's current marketing 
efforts. The outline is very comprehensive, requiring that the Committee address 
forty-five questions. It proved to be a useful exercise in many ways, but it was 
particularly helpful in focusing attention on^the lacf of hard factual information 
to gaide Brookdale marketing decisions. Many of the Committee's recommendations 
for research and data inalysis stemmed from this exercise. 

As essential base for market .pVanning i's a clear identification of the groups 
ofVeopl^ upon whom the enterprise depends for success. Every organization oper- 
-It^s in an environment of its "publics." Kotler defines a "public- as a distinct 
group of people' and/or impact on an organization. Using this definitiori. the 
Committee developed a working list of Brookdale's nineteen publics:' 



Students ■ _ .' 

Former Students 4. 

Prospective Students >. . -^ '^ 

Families of Students and Prospective Students 

Conmunity Service Program^rtici pants 
Suppliers of Goods and Servflcfes . 
Faculty of the College 

Other Staff ' , ' 

Management (Presixient's Staff) 

Board of Trustees • . . ' 

Board of Chosen Freeholders 

Regulatory Agencies ; - \ 

Monmouth County Educational Community. 

Higher Education Community (National") , ^ , 



/ 



Mass Media (Local) . ' . . ... 

Business Community ' 7 - , • , 

Political' leaders \ ' 1 ' ,* v 

Community Leaders ji- ' ■ 

Geft^l Public of Monmouth County ; ( 

Markets may be jjrofltably examined by p)^ducls. ^Who buys. each? Who buys • 

most Intensively? What are their behavioral characteristics. Who Is our com- 



petition?^ 

1. Credit 

2. Community Services 

' ■ ■■ . ■ \ 

3. Community Use of Facilities 

4. Career Servlcies 

5. Student Activities and Athletics 



V 



6. Media Services ^ ' 

7. Computer services to other organl^atl^iis 
8i Brookdale Foundation Trust (Scholarship and other 





kn/ organization depends ]b|Sj^ 



fund raising) 
9. Alumni Services 

The development of marketing strategies wi 
a clear understanding and evaluatioR\^'\ the existing market situation. Situaf'ibn 
analysi^can reveal major practices:.f^^^iis^ and opprdtuni ties facing an organ^^^^ 
zation and serve Sis a basis for more ef^cjRve planning. The first task in tfils 
process is to establish the status of thr^signif leant factors - markets, CQn% 
sumers.v and competitors. Brookdale lacked much basic, reliable market infoni1a|ion 
and the Copiittee identifies the most urcfently needed information jn thfe Recoifiinen- 
dations section of this report. The following situation analysis attempted to or- 
ganize and^^nsdlidate the i£search and information already available on Brookdale 
Community College markets, consumers, and competitors. 
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Market 



Market Share , 
a.' % of County Residents 



b. % of High School 



c. Market Attitudes 



Market Geography 



Market Trends 

"aTT^DecHne in High School 
i^^raduates 



b. Ethnicity 



c. Age 

d. Part-Time 

e. Tuition 



In 1981, 2.31 percent of the Cdjinty' popula- 
tion enrolled at .Brookdale. The New Jej^ey 
State average was 1.9 percent. In 1980, of 
all the County residents attending college 
In New Jersey on a full-time basis; 32.9 
percent selected Brookdale; yS.Sjpercent of 
County residents attendi ng; part-xlme select- 
ed Bfookdale. " * . 

Since 1975, the percint of County graduates' , 
enrolling at Brookdale has been around 15 
percent. Of the high school, graduates go- ,i 
ing on to College, 24 percent enrolled at 
the College. These percentages represent / 
1329 high school graduates Jn 1980. 

The< 1982 Citizens' survey indicated that 
90% of the County knew about Brookdale and 
97% expressed satisfaction with the College's 
services. 

' • ' ■ •■' 

In Fall 1981, more than 3348°off-campus 
students generated 10,202 credit hours at 
16 sites. , . 



It is estimated that the number of graduates 
of Monmouth County High Schools will decline 
by 15.5 percent from 7,100 in 1981 to 6,000 
in Fall 1985. > - 

The percentage of Black, Hispanic and Asian 
enrollments is expected to remain at 13.4a 
percent of the total College enrollment 
through 1985. 

The percentage of students over 22 is ex- 
pected to remaiij at about 60 percent through 
1985. 

The percentage of part-time students is ex- 
pected to remain at about 70% through 1985. 

tuition for County residents has increased 
from $13.50 per credit hour in 1969 to 
$23.00 per credit hour in 1982. The current 
State maximum per credit beur is $25.00. 



I ?. -28- 
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c 



f. Financial Aid 



g. Decreased State Revenue 



In 1981-82, 2240 students deceived $2,566,595 
In student assistance. The Impact of proposed 
changes In Federal financial assistance •cri- 
teria and grants has yet to\be determined. 

< ■ ' ^ 

The portion of State aid to community col- 
leges has steaidjily declined. There was no 
Increase In State aid to colleges for 
FY1993. 



... / ^ 
Student Consumers 



1. Enrollment 



2. Curriculum Preferences 



3. Fall to Winter Attrition 



Studedt Attitudes 



5. Contlniiation Survey. 



6. 9-Month Graduate Survey 



The total College enrollment for Fall 1981 
was 11,719. Non-credit enrollments in 1981- 
82 totalled around 10,000. 

Enrollment in^career programs comprised 51 
percent of tHe total in Fall 1981. 

Winter enrollments have,\since the beginri'lng 
of .the College, comprised around 91.5 percent 
of Fall enrollment. 

The Winter 1981 Attitude Survey results indi- 
cated that almost 90 percent of enrolled stu- 
dents have expressed satisfaction with Brook- 
dale. , t 

The 1980 Continuation Survey indicated that 
70 percent of the students who did not re- 
turn to Brookdale are employed. 

The 1980 Graduate Survey revealed 44 percent 
emplbyed full-time, 75 percent of. whom feel 
that Brookdale' s. preparation Was necessary^ 
for them to secure their current job. 52 . 
percent were continuing their studies. 



J ' " Competition 

1. Other Colleges In Fall 1980, the •distribution of first- 

time full time Monmouth residents was as 
+ follows: Brookdale, 1479; Rutgers, 355; 

' Monmouth, 159; Trenton State, 136; Mont- 

' Clair StaNte, 130; Stockton State, 90; 

. • Glassttoro/ State, 84; Seton Hall, 83; 

Kean, GJ-jLand Rider, 54. 
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' 2. Prlce^l 981 -82 Average - Brookdale $^610.00 
Annual Tuition and Fees) Mercer \ ?S'22 

Middlesex , 68Q1.OO 

#Ocean / 690.00 

"Rutgers ' / 1,312.00 
Trenton • / 1,031.00 - 
Montc1al4r 1,058.00 
Stockton 1,»(55.00 
• Glassboro 1,038.00 
Seton Hall 3,885.00 
Monmouth . 4,580.00 
Kean 1.020.00 
Rider . ' 3,600.00 . ^ 

•The Citizens' Survey 

The problem of conmuni eating with the people of Monmouth County has been a 
• significant on^ for Broojcdale. The communi ty J s heterogenous with Its half- 
million residents In 195,000 Households in 53 towns in communities that range 
from posh shore-front enclaves to desperate blighted ghettos/and open farm lands. 
Local media reach less than half of the households and Brookda]e rarely has ac- 
cess to New York, Newark and Philadelphia media that penetrate the County heavily. 

It was important to ;earn the current level pf knowledge about the College, 
support for the College -programs and public ideas regarding program development 
In the 1980's. Specifically, the College .needed to know the answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Are there^differences in knowledge of and support for Brookdale by 
resident areas? Do people residing nearer the campus have more 
positive perceptions of the College? 

2. Are there differences in knowledge of and support for Brookdale by 
".household income? Does the College receive its greatest support 

from middle-income households? 

3. Are\here differences in knowledge of and support for Brookdale by 
such demographic indicators as age, sex and ethnicity? Are ethnic 

.' minorities supportive of BrqokdAle? ■ \ 

4. - Are there educational needs whlc^Aw College, has not yet identified? 

A survey was mailed to every househoi* in ^o|imouth County during the Winter- 
' 1982 term. A total bf 11,435 responses were re9e1ved. This total constituted 
5.9 percent of the surveyed population of 195,320 househol(is. The response was 

- .ai:, -37' . 
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significantly better than the anticipated' 3 "to. 3.5 percent. 

-7 \ ■ ' • 7 'r ' ' . 

/ \ The survey respondents were an 'older popuia:t1on than actually exists in 

Monmouth County or at BrookdaW.' .'This fact is not surprising," given the assump- 

tlon that the survey would ni6st oftiBn be completed by adults. 

The following broad observations, relevant to marketing have been made: 

1, Consciousness ^pT Bropkdale Is high* 9 out i)f IQi respondents had either 
heard about I attended or used the services of the College and this was 
true Count/-w1de. The higher the Income the higher the percentage of 
knowledgeable people. Younger respondents are somewhat more aware of 
the Coll efle than older ones, but the difference between the youngest 
age group and th^, oldest Is only six percentage points. Blacks and • 
Hispanlcs have a lower awareness thap Whites and Asiatics, men lower, 
than women. ' ^ . 

2/ 3rQokdale Is best known for providing the first two years of a -four- 
year college (sSiK), but almost as many. (55*^) know Brookdale as a source 
rof hon-credit courses. Younger people are^much more Inclined to think 
of Brookdale as the "first two years of college." Conversely, older 
people are more likely to associate Brookdale wjth non-credit. than are 
, jtourtger, and iilgher Income more likely than lower. The College Is less 
( well -known for non-credit offerings among minorities. 

3*. Of people who have experienced Brookdale, most are satisfied. 86%'of 
/ the 'Oldest age group and 73% of the youngest expressed satisfaction. - 
/ Only a very small percentage, 2% to 3%, expressed dissatisfaction. 
Fairly large percentages of the younger age groups were either neutral 
or had no opinion. There seems to be no relationship between ethnicity 
/ and satisfaction, but women seem to be better satisfied than men and 
the more affluent better satisfied than the less affluent. 
•-^ :". ■ ■ ■ - ' ■ ■ . ■■ 

4. ^ services of the College (other than credit courses) have been used by 
^ about seven out of ten respondents. Women are heavier users than men. 

The most popuUr use was cultural events with non-credit courses, the 
\v library and student trips air included in the top five. Almost one- 
quarter of the woimen had used the Women's Center and over one-third of. 
' the men used the athletic facilities (possibly inflated). There is a 
tendency for use to be somewhat lighter among the youngest age group, 
\ the oldest age group and minorities. Use Increases a's income rises. 

ICultural events, the Woman's'- Center and athletic facilities are those 
^most heavily uised by the higher Income groups. Carqflh Services, Test- 
• ing and Assessment and the LRC are most heavily used by lower income 
people. ' 

5. ' People have learned about Brookdale mostly through our mailings. 81% 
of the women and 75% of the men identified direct mail to their homes' 

J 6 a means of learning about courses, programs, services and facilities 
\ the College. Studepts and former students are the next most impor- 
ant source of information,, rf oil owed by other word-of-mouth channels 
\C and^the newspapers, althou^rfnewspapers are mentioned only half as 
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frequently as direct mail. ' 

Reasons why people have not used the College are almost Impossible 
.to get at with this kind of survey.- It Is not possible for us to 
do anything about three most frequently given reasons - "Time", 
"Money", and "Work"} so, It makes little difference., One reason 
given that we might be able t'o relieve in some way is "Transpor- 
tation", which was mentioned by only 8X of the sample. 

Most people have no opinion as to whether Brookdale is meeting 
the needs of the county adequately. Alrfiost 6S% had nothing to 
say on this point. Those wlfp answered are about_^^e^^^^^ , 
on the question. y ^ 




A MARKETING PROCESS FQI^ BROOKDALE v . ' 

(to be applied to each,of the Identified products of tho collegq) 



SITUATION ANALYSIS 



RESEARCH 



MARKETING GOALS 



MARKETING STRATEGIES 



Product 




Price 




Place ■ 





Promotion 



EVALUATION 



Research. Analysis and Goal Setting • 

In the research step, the beginning of the process, necessary information 
on product and market Js gathered from a wide variety of sources. This is com- 
bined and organized in a meaningful way in the Situation Analysis to provide In 
Tormatioh to guide the decision rakers in establishing Marketing Goals for each 
product." ■ ' ' ■ 




Markfetinq Strategies and Activities 

>^ ■ provide the basis for devel.op- 

^ing Marketing Strategics and: the Acti vities through which they wi 1 1 . be i mp Temen t- 

ed. The Strategies are made up of various, configurations, .'.the mo^st widely usad 

being products place, price and promotion. • 

Product Courses.,- programs, people, services and facilities . 

offered by the College that are purchased -by and 

benefit the consumer. 



PI ace 

Price 
Promotion 



Location, time, and type of instruction or other 
offering^ 'made available and accessiblei to con- 
sumers. ^ '. 

Consumer investments of money, effort and time„ ifi 
^exchange for a College product. I 

.' Communicati"Bns designed to provide adequate infor- 
mation upon which consumer can make informed deci- 
sions about College products.. 



The Strategies (Organization provides the framework for ^^development 
of specific Marketing Activities^ For each activity, a s^arate worksheet must 
be developed. This would indicate the target population, the need, the goal 
■ithe activity outlined in detail , j:he completion- date, the office rejponsible 
Iplan of action together with deadlines, success indicators and the, cost both in 
dollars: 3nd personnel . (See sample attached) ' . - 

' These would be ranked or grouped in priorities by the Marketing Control 
Board' so that ;e*forts of all appropriate units could concentrate on these 
activities wi(th the highest priorities. 
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PREDICTING THE LIKELIHOOD OP MATRICULATION 

. POR COLLEGE APPLICANTS 

Ronald P. Petty, Ph.D.. 
, . Associate Professor 

^^Pjavid L. RuinpfV PH.D. ^ 
Assistant Professor ' 

■ .» . . ^ - . ■ > ' ■ -■ - ■ • 

Industrial Engineering and Inf ormationi Systems Department 
•Northeastern University 



INTRODUCTION 



Qualified students are " essential to the success .of a 
university y Competition for such students has become more 
intense i/ recent years ( due to "the decrease- in college- age 
population, and promises to further intensify as this ■J:rend- 
persists through the 1990 Vs( Centra rV 

enviroriment;^ universities must be ; able to accurately predict 
enroliments, and effectively inf lueh choices . 

PM^i"^ the period of increasing high school gra^^ which ^ 

ended in approximately 1980 , Northeastern University was modestly 
successful in predicting freshman enrollments (Perry ° and 
Goncalves, 1982) . But pass ively predicting enrollments and then 
reacting to thiem is re^y not a .pEruitful strategy for the future 
because of the severely dwindling pool of applicants predicted 
over the next decade . The universities which survive will engage 
in^ aggressive and effective marketing campaigns, euphemistically 
referred to as recruiting ef fortsr by higher education. College 
education attributes will be altered , within limits, in response 



to consumer preference. Such attributes will ^include physical 
characteristics of the institution, tuition charges > scholarship 
funds /apE^ minorTty^ and less-^angible 

riaage deterihinw factors, first identify 

those key attributes which affect student choices.. 

Adm i s s ion s o f f i^ces_:.h avle^^r^espoad ed_Jt^<^^ vari-etyL^ 

of marketing efforts such ais additional site visits, increased 
mailings, , wider geographical boundaries on recruitment , 
scheduling of faculty and staff for^neetings during^applicantsV 
campus visits, and increased emphasis on quality of publications. 
Surveys have been performed on both^ matriculants and^ 
non-matriculants to evaluate the aveisage effectiveness of such 
efforts. To accomplish this, budgets for admissions offices have 
increased much more rapidly than overall institutional budgets!. 

In ^response to this changing environment/ the^-focus/o£ our 
fefforts at Northeastern University has shifted from predicting 
college enrollments by extrapolating high school \ data to 
prediction of matriculation using the applicant pool as a*' base. 
This is not uniike what the admissions department currently does 
prim^^rily^^^,^^ a qualitative way. Relatively little is known in a 
quantitative way about what influences students to come or not to 
C9me to Northeastern. ^ The objective of the work reported here is 
' to identify those attributes, both hard variables and 
perceptions, which distinguish between the matriculating and 
non-matriculating student for Northeastern.^ 



To our knowledge, there: has been . little effort devoted to 



the development of a ; s^^at^f led market ing_. approach /using 



dif ferent types Sn#^ differing groups of 

applicants. To do -this one^^^^^^^^ determine if attitudinal 

and socio-economic variables ^^an be used to predict matriculation 

>u^-re&ttlrts--^lii^wH^ha^ 



an applicant allows prediction of the matricu^tion decision with 
a high probability of success. This im p lies tha t a formal: 
admissions pdlicy which^ini tiates differing strategies depending 
on the estimated probability of matriculation could improve the 
efficiency of the admissions office, and more ilRpbrtantiy, could 

result in an j.'^creased number ot matriculants. The research 

• ■ ■ - , • ■■ - i ■■■ ■ ' ■' ■ -■■ ■■■■■ ■■ 

contained herein s^atisfies the goal a4 demonstrating that 

responses to , a^ short qUestionaire can be used to successfully 

classify matriculation decisions. The next step would be to use 

thses result's ih^developing a stratified admissions policy. 

\ .. - APPROACH T(f MATRICU?iATION PREDICTION 

Initial Effort . \ - 

It is desirable oto find a minimum set of attributes defined 

■ " • ■ . -\ • ' 

by an existing^, data base *whi<^ accurately distinguish matriculant 
from • non-matriculant. ' This would minimize the * cost of 
prpdiction. , Consequently we began with data already collected 
as part of ^^the admissions process. These data include SAT 
scores, high school rank, interview results, tuition deposit 



>tatus|| advanced standing status, major, city and state i 



etc. 



Arwlyses were performed on the admissions files for freshman who 
enrolled in 1^1 and 1992. Multivariate regression and 
•iminaiit- : 

inithese Variables and the matrix Further, 
ack of complete data sets prevented' any conclusive results.. 

Havi^tf--deterrain«d-^i4i«t— ex4^ing-data::alon 




for . our purposes we set about the task of devising; an instrument 
which would efficiently and accurately el icit from applicants^ 
perceptions about Northeastern University as well as 
socio-economic informatics There Vs much in the literat^ure to 
suggest the potential for relationships between these factors and 
matriculation* Ktani^; Heinlein (1981 ) distilled seven 

^ p^^s^or variabli|||feQyer to predict matriculation 

a^ i,small,midwesteri/ uniy^sltyf 

studied the problem froroa^oth perspectives: factors which 
influence students to select particular institutions , and 
factors, 'in addition to academic performance, which influence 
universities to admit particular appl icants. The work by Mag ui re 
and I.ay (1981) provides a thorough examination of predicting 
matriculation from survey data. In addition, the second author 
provided valuable- assistance in^he early stages bf^ th^ 
Northeastern questionnaire development. 

The first questionnaire was maileX to applicants for. /the 
entering frestanan cl^ss of 1981. It /insisted of. 25 questions 
' (108 items) on two standard letter size pages printed both sides. 
It was planned to have the questionnaire to the applicants by 



early August to insure that non^matricul ants who would be 1( 

e for college in the Fall would receive it. Butr <3ue to 



ioglsti^kl problems the mailing did not takp place until February 



at take 

oth tht 



i992. this had an impact on both the response rate: of^ 
rion-raatriculants and th^ft stated perceptiops of the matriculaitnts/ 
who by then had expei®inced their first quarter at North 
The second annual cycle of the questionnaire occurred lEor 
entering fifeshman entering class of 1982. The. timing y 
appropriate r being mailed to applicants in'Clate August o 

The population surveyed consist^ed of the total 
applicant pool of approximately 12,000 students: 
non-matriculants r and 40,00* matriculants. This approaph / 
9ertainly more expensive than a random sampler but was h^sidrtara 
not excessive cost through the use of paid permit bulk maxlih^^ 




More importantly r since the characteristics e'f this populati 
were so totally unknownr including the likely response ratj^^r 'it 



was felt that inferences could not withstand any sampling: erip^^r^^^^^ 
Revised Survey Instrument 



rument ^ i 1 



. Not only did th,e size of the original instrumerit , discoqrage 
responses, but many of the item responses demonstrated a j^^?^ 
consistency suggesting that a patterned response proTsediire^^^^^^^^^^ 
common. During the spriog of 1983, the quespibnaire respohs 




froin/the previous two years were analyzed in iordef tp t^^^ 
size of the instrument. The^resiilt wa? a 
percent. The item analysis, largejy pei;formed 



included several stages: pruning thrpugh use of inferential , 
statistics, combination^ of mult iple^ items into single ' questions 
based >n correUtionsV considerate^ 
of vpretest-^ll^a H 

subjective judgement^ of the researchers and an administrator at 
the university. 



Chi-square goodness of fit tests and -Student 's.t tests were 
applied to survey results to test the hypotheses that 
matriculants and non-matriculants had the same response pattern. 
If results for either test indicated differences witlfi a 
signif icance level' of .05 or stronger, the item was included for 
the next stage. Only 61 of the 108 items were reasonable to 
analyze (some of the responses referred to different institutions 
or wet4 open^nded). In 1981> 31 of the 61 items were 
significantly different for non-matriculants versus matriculants, 
in 1982, ther^i were 39 significant items. From the two years, 46 
items were significant for one or both years. 

V ildividual responses o^ the mult i-i tern questions appeared to 
demonstrate a high degr/7 of internal correlation. For example, 
teaching reputation of ^culty, variety of courses, reputation of 
specific courses and general reputation bf the university had 
'very similar means, significance level on statistical tests and a 
correlation coefficient of .5 or greater. Based ' on this 
information, 15 items were aggregated into three: academics 
reputation, physical characteristics of the campus and 
extra-curricular activities. 



The revised questionrtaire was pretested on 60 university 
freshmen to check clarity, of wording, possible negati^ reaction 
to certain quesiioris arid redundancy of items. The suggested 
revisions were discussed with iiriiversity administration. Several 
deletion decisions were reversed because of need to know 
(influence of, admissions publications) or becjause items l|ad 
proved important in earlier research. The finatl questionapre 
consisted of 16 questions and 47 items fi;t easily on the fr— 
an<5 back of one page. Again not all 47 item^.were suitable 
prcKiictive use; adcjitional agendas are stilj. included. 



ANALYSIS OP SURVEY DATA 



Teb^ for Non 



prespondent Bias 



Survey research assumes respondents are a randcfSt sample from 
the total population. To test this assumption, data for a J^'^l^"^ 
sample of 20^ percent of the non-respon^ents were obta^ned^f|om 



the admissipis file. The sample was divided into the; four ii|o^s 



of interest 



(by year and matriculation 



idee is ion) i^tixen 

nonrrespondentsvi';^ were statistically compared jto respor|ie4|s. 
Specifically, Chi-square goodness of fit tests were perforrpd /|on 



three variables: 



; •sex of applicant I i if 

•year of high school gradi^at ion / i 1 

•academic college chosen by applicant. || ^ 

'.,*'•■ ' ' ■ " , .- • i ■ ' I ' ' 

The results strongly support the representativeness of the 

respondent sample. The Chi-square tests fo|hd no diff^^rerice 
(significance » .01) in 11 of the 12 cases. 



Th4 one exception 



was a higher than expected percent woi^en responding in 1982. The 
lack of non-respondent bias supports usingthe sample results to 
make population predip^io^ 

n^^t-ivjji^ Discriminant Analysis 

■ . - ~ , , . ... : 

. While the dichotomous dependent variable, matriculation, wais i 
clearly defined, seiecti^n of , indepfndent >ariables were, 
influenced by several considerations,/ ParsiniDny is a primary 
goal ' However , " the possibility; of pruning important variables^ 
should be-minimized. Stability over time is' essential, without 
it, a selective admissions policy .becomes very difficult to, 
justify. Prnally, the variables were fit to a student choice 
modei which posits that the choice of attending is influenced by . 
certain measure^ble characteristics. 

The first consideration was met by defining two seSis of 
variables, a parsimonious set and an inclusive set. The 
parsimonious set ig^cludes twenty-five iterasJ^hich corresponded to 
the questions on the revised qt^estionaire.. The inclusive set was 
formed of all variables which had different results on the 
inferential statistics tests and whic'h contained good data. A 
total of 46 items comprised the inclusive set. The two sets of 
variables are., summarized in Table I. 

AS. mentioned earlier, the 19W and 1982 surveys were 
administered at very different times during the year. The 1,981 
survey in February of thi students freshman year; the 1982 
survey during August before the first year of college. 



Distributions and meaa results for all 46 items from the 
inclusive set were compared. Non-matriculants in 1982 had 
different distributions or means in 20 of the 46 cases compared 
to 1981 Matriculants d iff tered^^ o 39 of the, 46 

variables. The tests confirm a difference in response for the 
two years, as one would expect given the timing difference. The 
consistency over time problem was handled by having the analysis 
'include a split sample analysis for 1981 results only and a split 
sample for 1982 results only. In addition, 1981 results were 
used to predict 1982 decisions and visa versa. 

The matriculation decision i^a human choice process which 
we assume i^ influenced by the applicant, his or her environment 
and the institution.'' '^^^^^ model consrsts of five 



composTite variables: ^ 



I. attitudes toward the Cooperative Education program 
II . Admissior\s Office activity 
III.^ family and familiarity 
IV. Northeastern 's characteristics 

V. scholastic ability of the 'applicant. 



The items froift the data analysis sets were assigned ^ to the 

composite variables expressed by this conceptual framework. Each 

item was^ assigned ~to~one-of^-the-—varlables^r^^^ is 
shown in Table I. V • 



Table I 

' Composite Model Definition 
{Number! o£ lteiM|?^^^ to composite model vajriab 



pjfttsinionious 
Set* 



Five 

Composite 
Variables 



{n«25) ^ 




Incl 



I. 

. II. 
Ill . 
IV. 



Cooperative 
Education 

Admissions 
Office 

Family and 
Parailarity 

Northeastern 
University 

Scholastic 
Achievement 



2 
8 
8 



, 1-1 



22 



The SAT math and verbal scores v^ere ^ 
incomplete»inyJ981 and 1982, thus were ^ 
not includlMltei-fc&e analysis. • ^ 



*Copies-'of the quest ionnaires (origitraiartd revised) and the lisc 
ofvitems for each set are available on request form the authors. 

Analysis o'f Results . 

Til^e goal of the research is prediction of matriculation 
based on a - small number of attitudinal and socio-economic 
.variables. As mentioned earlier, two sets of, variables were 
defined (parsimonious and inclusive) and we compared the relative, 
strength of predictive ability for each set. The results support 
using the parsimonious set of variables, in 1981 , seven of the 
top ten predictive variables selected by the stepwise 
discriminant analysis were identical for the parsimonious set 
versus the inclusive set (see Table II). In 1982, eight of the 



top ten were identical (Table III) . The discriminant function 
based on one-hal£ of the cases was used to classify the remaining 
cases. The accuracy of assignment is comparable for the full set 
of inclusive varlibles/ the full set of parsiihonious yariables 
and tl^ set of ten best parsiinbniouiS variables (Table IV) . ' Thus, 
including extra variables has a negligible effect on predictive 
accuracy. 



Table II 



Top Ten Predictor Variables 1981 



Order 
of Entry 



Parsimonious 
Variables 



Inclusive 
Variables 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

is 
7 
'8 



10 



Importance of Cooperative 
Education 

Cost af ter^f inancial aid 
Social activities 
Location of NU 
Apply financial aid 
Distance from home 
Effect of meeting faculty 
Difficulty of deciding 

between NU and others 
Educational effect of 
Cooperat ive Education 
Employment opportunities 
after graduation 



Importance of Cooperative 
Education 

Cost after financiaT aid 
Social activities 
Location of NU 
Apply financial aid 
Open house at NU . 
Distance from home 
Availability of 
Cooperative Education 
Educational effect of 
Cooperative Education 
Interview with* NU staff 
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Table III 



Top Ten Predictor Variables ^982 



Order 
of Entry 



Parsimonious 
Variables 



Inclusive 
Variables 



1 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 



Importance of Coo{(erative 

Education ' 

Difficulty of deciding 

between NU and others 

Campus visit 

Apply for financial aid 

Cost after aid 

Effect of H.S. guidance 

counselor 

Social activities 

Effect of visit to NU 

Educational effect of« 

Cooperative Education 

Employment opportunities 

after graduation 



Importance of Cooperative 
Educati.on 

Difficulty of deciding 

between NU and others 

Campus visit 

Apply for financial aid 

Cost after aid'^ 

Effect of H.S. guidance 

counselor 

Social activities 

Variety of courses 

Employment opportunities 

after graduation 

Degrees beyond B.S. 



1991 



Table IV 
Relative Predictive Ability 

Percent Correctly Classified 
Non-Matriculants Matriculants Total 



Parsimonious set 
(n=»25) 

Inclusive ^set 
(n=»46) 

Top Ten Parsimonious 
1982 



68.0 % 

69^.7. 



74.8 % 



72.4 



70.8 % 

70.8 
69.1 



Parsimonious set 
(ri»25) 

Inclusive set 
(n«46) 

Top Ten Parsimonious 



63.8 
62.4 



73.8 
75.2 



71 .0 

71.7 
69.5 



There is less consistency when comparing 19ai* results with 
1982. However, in spite of the timing problems mentioned above, 
the sets of variables selected as the best ten predictors 
repeated 40 to 80 percent of the time. The repeatability 
improved to 60 to 100 percent for the best five predictors. 

The analysis of results not only supports the rationale of a 

stratified admissions policy. The results also show that only a 

small, sebfof additional information is needed to estimate the 

likelihoodwf matriculation. Thus implementation of a stratified 

admissions policy based on collecting a small set of additional 

■ . ■ . 

information at time of application appears feasible. 

^ FUTURE WORK 

To verify the findings* on predictive ability of question 
items, we plan to continue collecting survey data from all 
applicants. In order to obtain useful perceptions about 
Northeastern. University it is imperative that the distribution of 
the questionnaire be appropriately timed. was noted above, 

past timing had a discernable influence on student perceptions. 
Also, in a continuing effort to develop an intuitively appealing 
as well as statistically significant model, it is planned to 
perform forced factor analyses using the five composite variables 
previously defined as factors. 



The ultimate goal of adimiss ions e is to . attract and 

enroll students who are especially wel'l.^uited to^e unique , 
environment of Northeastern University r and - who "have , a high 
probability ^f successfully co^npleting their degree programs. To 
achieve this we require predictors of matriculation and of 
iacademic success in a chosen program bf study • The next stages 
|Of this research to be undertaken will be the implementation and 
I evaluation of a stratified rectuitingprogramr and the " oollection 
,Qf academic performance data for students during their fires^^ 
-year'/: ' ' ••/v.:.- . • ■ . ■ ■■'^ i., .[ ^-V',, 

: Iriitia^^ successful cbmpletion; of the freshman year Witl 
be used asj a proxy for successful program *cpjnpietion .. As these 
students are followed through , their upper class years, 
performance data can be collected whi^ih will permit^^^^ 
program cbmpletion to variables; Thus, ^^^^^^^^^^ focused 
upon , but rib t 1 imi t ed to , the se t o f st udent s who are ^ i Jce ly 
to graduate. This Will certainly be of educatioh>l benefit ' to 
• both the student and the institution . 
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' A SURVEY OF THE CHARACTERISTIGS ft PLANS " ,\ ■ 

' ' OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS ^^I^ 

•SELECTED FINDINGS ft MARKET RESEARCH POTENTIAL 

'■. ■ Glenwobd L.. 'Rov^se / , • ■ '■ " . 

Bureau of Postsecondary Research 
y ' • New York State Educ at ibft .Department 

A survey of the characteristics ancl plans of high school seniors New 
York State Wa$ conduct ; 
seniors from 92 high schools representative of all the high school districts in 
the State. This paper sunmari^ses from the survey, as a 

means o£ illustrating the kind o£ information and insights that such a survey 
might offer a state or institution. The paper includes suggestions of ways in ^ 
which^he data might be of use to researchers and planners on individual campuses. 
Although the findings do not suggest any immediate policy actions, they do pro- 
vide an expanded basis for understanding the plans of high school seniors and the 
factcirs^that influence college enrollments. They help to define a context for 
estimating the possible impacts of future policy changes on college participation 

and enrollments, . 

. ■ . • ■ .■ - ■ '. . f. ■ ■ ■ • .. 

Although th^ number of high school graduates in New YorK State has been \ 
■ \ - ■ .•• , • •■ . \ • 

declining since 1977 and the number is now beginning to decline sharply, recent 

high school graduates 'continue to be the largest pool of new full-time under- 
graduates in t'he State, For that reason, there is continuing interest in the 
t>lans of high school seniors among those responsible for enrollment planning at 
both the State and institutional levels. A wide range of student background 
characteristics were collected in this survey to allow detailed explanatory 
studies of student college choice/ In/addition, a large enough^^ s ^ . 

Students in a relatively confined geographical area was obtained to permit the 
study of quite, specific categories of students and: colleges. 

' ■ ■ ' d'C 57 ^ ' ■ ~ 
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.des^ 



} .. A Survey of the characteristics and plans of high school seniors provides 

information related- to many different questions at many different levels of 

• .. ' ' , ■ * ■ 

detail.. ...At a global level of detail, general frequency results indicate overall • 

V* • / ■ . • 

conditions.^ ' For example, this survey indicated that the proportion of seniors 

intetested in engineering that are women was IS. 9% in 1981. Results of this 

'..•»,. ■ ■ ■ • ■ , . ■ ■ . . , , . ■ - - ■ ■ ' 

type are referred to as Type I Probabilities: the probabl^lities^ that respondents 

have certain characteristics given speQific respondent goals or behaVior/ These 

probabilities tend to be dependent on sampling errors and on current demographic 

and social condit ions . Since population characteristics tend to change over 

time, these probabilities Jtend to change over timie. 

The stability and explanatory ^^^p^^ can be improved by 

accounting for the influence of the mix of demographic characterist ics of the 

population. ^ This is done by calculating the Type 11 Probability ^^^^^ 

of 'a .goal or behavior given bhe or more demographic characteristics. Foy example, 

the proportions of Hispanics and Asians Interested engineering, 5.8% 20.8% ^ 

fespectively, are not biased by- the race/ethnic rai;^ These Type J I I'robabiUties; 

permit attitudes of seniors to be mb^ specific asstimptions 

to be made^ future population mix to project a^^^ft^^ supply of engineering > 

studeiits and their characteristics. Highly specific respondent types will generally 

provide the most stable and interpretable results; hovever;^ they may be laborious ' 

to produce and displ ay * Care shptild be taken to avoid casual interpretations of 

, results for general respondent types Cive^, simple c Frequently, 
an additional uncontrpned^^v^ tdifferences observed in : . 

:;the^results^..,:-' \ y ^ y:y:^'-\ -.r' ' 



A report of a general suxvey usually presents tables at various^levels of 
/ detail to serve many purposes. The audience should be encouraged'^io focus 



on the Type II probabilities and on the detailed tabulati<nns before assuming 
understanding of any underlying relationships. This is particularly helpful in 
avoiding the tendency to stereotype groups of students.' Among the broad cate- 
gories for which tables have been developed for this survey are the demographic 
mix of high school seniors, college participation and access factor^, Pagers 
of college. thoice and out-of-state attendance, factors related to college pro- 
gram access and selection, and factors related to career goals. Since the nature 
of the results is descriptive and the volume of li^formation is so large and 
diverse, the narrative wi'll be minimal. The points made do not exhaust the; , 
information available in the survey data. They hopefully illustrate the y^lu©'. 
of such a survey to both states and individual colleges. 

A FEW INTERESTINO FINDINGS , 

General Characteristics " ^ . ' 

: . HO^ of the senioris reported taking general or. Voc at ipnal tracks ^, higb^ 



school. 

' - *10% of the respondents felt that good luck was m6re|impoigant 
tliah hard work. .Another 23% were uncertain. ' h ^ 




♦High school coursework was considered adequate'^r_ bet.ter by all but 14 
percent of the respondents .f, Signif icanF diff ergnce^^ 



from district to district. OV*er one^^third of t 

with the counseling, placement services, and spec^lized^tiaij^ sex^ce^ 

their schools; , . ^ r - ^ '; ; * I/- ^ \,^^^-:^^^ 



r$spon<ients were jdissatj-sfieji^^^ 
ec^a 



> 

*53% of the respondents expect to be 'Working-in n^afiagerial or professional :,-s^ 



positions at. ageu 35, compared with approxima^pi^ 26 -percent of lli^urrent 
force in these professions. ■ 



College Plans 



•.:Y,., 




hqome ^jR^milies reported lower college 



"* In general ;,yt?spon4e^^^^^ 

plans than did o^the^'^^pondenj^.- this iTc^ reflect student financial aid formulas 

*Whitq^J«^iorjH^ frdiji 4^^^ with' gross incomes between 

$12,000 eiti^li^^^^ other respondents 

j^th-.l0*iA,^ 



. , r gross incomes less than 

' %6VQpa^^^ ^^^^ 
:^^BM^ This may be an effect of the eligibility * 



.\:^,.*c?rit.OTiaV';fd^^ si 



lentraid^ana^^^^^ 



^ / f / \^l:leg^^ types 
Jo^'^tu^^ income, ■ siblings; , race, gender, and 



ibst al 1 Asians were college bound, but for other race/ 



^^hitj^*^ 1^^^^ interactions appeared to be functioning- 

-T■'■■■ ' j/' ^ V; '" '^r-^:- / ^ ' Ik ' 

f ^; • : VXli^utlv (BXdepllons, Whites , Blacks and liispanics of specif ic 

siniilair c^ Most of the interaction effects 

J ■ Y P^fe^ students. VHigh„ ability students were, ^^en^ral 




^ : r 16ss affected by other var 



^en^ rally 

than, were low jind middle ability studentsv 



*^Given the; complex nature of college pa^icipation planis of different types 
obs erred? the ;surve)r,^^iifbrra changes in student aid policies by 
\ i Irincome woi^l d jipt reiult^'inT^^ froni given 

- ' income iVvel s . A part icuiar 1 eve 1 of res ources may support equaj acces s but to 
^ V achieve equal paLrticipatibii" require influencing attitudes and beliefs as 

well as resdui'c'^ 

• *A prelimih^y^i^view of ^ plans by type of student and expected 

_ demographic )populat ion trends suggest that aggregate participation rates by 1990 



may decline somewhat in New York State, and that 'the {Proportion of . students 
entering colleges with high ability may increase somewhat. ' . « ' 

*As shown in Table 2 high ability students expect to attend almost all 
types of colleges, • not ^ just those typically thought of as attracting, the most- 
able students. The attendance plans of seniors with lower ability and of every 
income group are alfeo widespread. Middle income seniors report what appear to 
be ^suppressed attendance plans for centers, multiversities, college complexes, 

and. colleges, - 

*The higher the educational attainment of a senior's parents, the higher 
the likelihood of plans to attend a four -year rather than a two-year college, . 

*Seniors expecting to attends SU^^ or community col- 

lege were more likely to feel their choice of -coUege vfas severely restricted 
than was any: other group (20%, 17%, and 15%^ • ^ • 

/Program emphasis across types of colleges varies as would be^ 

expected. ^These differences llatural ly orient student s with different interests 
in different directions. For example, the higher interest of Blacks and 
Hispariics in 'education would tend to elevate minority enrollment shares for the 
SUNY universities and Independent colleges. " 
Program Interests > • / 

.^^^^y ■ .* respondents .from various regions of the State vary 

noticeably. DifJ^erences. appear to be due to bot^h the program offerings available 
in those regions and the socio-economic mix of /the respondents from those regions 



>Migh ability stydents of speclTic~^types-fg-i^^ 



analys is ) appear not to u imit their int cjrest to one or a very, few prdgraras , but 
instead spread their intei^jests considera Less than 20 percent of any student 

type tended to he intere^ed in any given . ■ - . ^ 



• ■ ' ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ . " ■ ... , ■ ■ '■■ ■ "1 ■ ■ ''if } 

♦Females with high verbal ability in particular, and high abilit| rj^s^jpndents 



oiij more .' . 



in general tended to be interested in the more applied, career-orient|^d^p|opam^, 
This effect is stronger for lower income families and students with 2|i 
siblings within three years of age, f * ) 

Gender 



_ *12% of both male and female respondents felt that United fiscal rfsc^rc^ 
severely restricted 4:heir choice of college, • | 

♦Females tended to be relatively- more concerned with high academic tf'eiAita*. 
■ ^ . . ..' . ^ ;|i • .■ 

tion and special curricula of colleges, while males were relatively mor,e libn- 



cerned with coed, sport3, and spec j||pinterest opportunity aspects of colleges. 

Race/Ethnicity / ' l^'i ! 

*57% of the Asians reported V grades a^ did 23% of the Whites, 8% of' the 

• . ■ , i :■ V-:," ■■■■ /•.■•rp.:- '\ 

Blacks, and 12% of the Hispanics, Except for^As^ns, these differences 

reduced by controlling for other student characteristics such' as parent education; 

Out--6f-State Choice of College ' 

' *According to these results for New York State, variables which help to. 
predict college attendance are also helpful in predicting an out-of-state col- 
lege choice. For .exajnple, high ability students are more apt to be college 
oriented and the highest ability students are most apt to plan to attend college 
•but-6f^$tate.v v ' : v^-, . ' ./ ;.■ \l 

*The strongest predictors of out-of-state college plans were high grades, 
high ahil ity/ high family income, high parental education, interest in public 
affairs, social science and military science pro grins, and multiple applications 



^o^colTegesT^"^ influenced by student aid 

or scholarship policies'. These students tendeJfeto be interested in a wide range 
of types of colleges. However, the most predictive reasons given fqr planning 



to attend an out-of-state college were, better academic reputation, special cur- , 
rlculum, better financial aid, and military requirements. 

Interest in Engineering , • 

♦Sixteen percent of seniors interested in engineering were women. Of all 
women planning college 2 percent marked engineering compared to IS percent of the 

men planning college, 

*In addition to the City University colleges, Blacks 5 HJspanics appear to 
be relatively well represented in the Independent specialized colleges (13 5 

20%, respectively)'. 

These findings and the more detailed tables described in the full report 

provide a great many insights about: the kinds of ybung people leaving the high 
schools, the plans of high school seniors, and the intricacies of student choice 
in general. Consideration is being given to replicating the survey in the near 
future. New York State is undergoing considerable changes in its economy and 

:the:deraographic characteristics of its population. Regular monitoring of these 
changes and their effects on prospective students would prove helpfulto many 

• planners. . , « 



IKET ANALYSIS 




- An important advant<^t?'Sjf^ large Statewide survey pf prospective students 
is that a more complete picture may be obtained than would be possible from 
.examining students who applied to or entered a single college. The sizes and 
locations of relevant pools may be tapped as may those pools with marg^al 
interest (did ng/actually applyV. Adequate sample sizes will also 'be present 
in the data for quite detailed, types of prospective students. ' 

An institutional researcher might begin to tap these data through studies 
at two different levels of detail. .This first, more general study would key 



analyses to ones own type of institution. The results would tend to be general - 
and of interest to many people. A first step might bo to exanjine t1:he character- 
istics of respondents linking (via interest application, or attendance) groups of 
institutions that are of interest and whO may compete with each other for stydents. 
Table 1 provides this sort of information.^rom the survey, for one categorization 
of colleges . The table shows some distinct differences among the colleges that 
suggest patterns of movement given changes "in student demographics or policy 
initiatives (e.g., tyition charges). ^More is.pphisticated multivariate stQdies 
would help to refiiie and. test hypotheses about enrollment patterns and shifts. 
. Table 3 provides a more yefined descriptive cut on the data for types of 
institutions- This table suggests that in New York State, access (everi for high, 
ability students) ms^y diffej;. somewhat by type of institution and level of family 
income. We normally assume that the highest income groups have the greatest 
freedom of choice. Consequently, it is intej^esting that the highest income 
groups show particularly low college plans to attend independent universities and 
engineering colleges. This suggests an attractiveness or competitive edge for 
similar institutions out-of-state and possibly for other institution^ iif-state. 
It is also notable that the SUNY Community Colleges and the CUNYnnstHutions 



are more attractive for the lowest income levels even for high ability students. 

. . ^ , . . • . » t 

Compe t it iye influences that explain these differences provide a take-off point 
for policy initiatives. More detailed 'analyses caij^e done to help explain the 
differences. 

The second type of study would be keyed specifically to a single institu- 
tion and its particular competitors. Most institutions can list their primary 
clients and cqmpet iters, but flfpre objective approaches (clustering, multidimen- 
|ional scaling, etc) can help to refine the list and may produce some surprises. 
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Tvfo-Year 
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0.0 


1.2 


0.0 ■ 


■ 0.4 


Proprietary 




4.2, 


0.0 


2.;5, 


0.9 - 


0.4 


Instate, Other ' - 


0.0 


0.0... 


0.0 


■ 1-2 




0.4. 


Out-of-state 


^"^^^35v5._- 


41. t 


25.5 


24.7 " , 


32,8, - 


54.0 




100^^ 


; lOOi-,^ 


looi" 


100% 


100%' v' 


ipoT" . 



*High Ability: Above 90th Percentile on Verbal arid- on Math Skills. 

'' , ■ « ' • 

SOURCE: N^SED, 1981 Survey of High School Seniors (GLRl6/83) . 
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the^^urvey dita is particularly useful in that it is able to identify prospective 
Students with some interest in a given college but who might not make formal : , 
contact with the college. ~ 

Tliese are potential clientele that might be SLttrkcted^ given some strategic 
change in recruitment or col 1^^^^ Focus on those students who 



"^were.-inteirested but chose to go elsewhere will, clarify arj^sr" in which competitors 
have -ah advantage. Given the kind of data available in tJhe survey, analysis of 
advantages must rely on arraying preferred student characteristics against the 

'^act^lal charaqteristics^of the colleges considered by the student. ^ 

It should also be of interest to examine the satisfaction of resgdndents 



with vthe college they are attending or expect- to attend. If a large portion of 
a college's Students feel they are at their 2nd or 3rd choice college, ^ then 
changes implemented at their preferred institutions could produce large sudden 
' enrollment' declines. , Demographic pool decline might catalyze the decline, fox - 
example, by making more seats available at the preferred institutions . Such a 
situatibn might direct policy makers to attempt to shift their market position. 
A college might need to perforin these kinds of ' analyses for several' subpopula- 
tionis of its students. 

' > SUMMARY 

^ A Statewide "survey^ of high school seniors provides a great variety of info^- 

■»>••' ■ ■ ■ . . ■ ' ■ • • * " - " 

mation relevant to many different groups. Some resu;ts of the New York State 

" 1981 survey of high school seniors have been presented. More comolete and detailed 

analyses are available in the full report upon request. This data set is available 

to other researchers on tape, ^as is an SPSS program and selected fortran prpgrams 

prepared for the data. Ins|.itutional researchers feeling that the data might be 

helpful to them should contact ^the author to obtain the data and to discuss 

efficient ^ways to generate data specific to their needs. . y 
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i^l '. .■■■■y A COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH 

/ : .... V-'y^ TO OUTCOMES STUDIES * 

:7'C:v>.^'- '•'*• ■■'''•>,'■■ ' ■■;' .' '.Bayard O.'-'Bayl is . / . « ' 

; '. , J';./ Of ifjce of the' Regl strar/ 1 ni^trtu 1 1 onal Research 
'V^ ' .■■^the;K^ng'•s College';* '■ 
• Briarcljfi Manor, New York 



— > • ^ INTRODUCTI^ 

By I ts very nature, a college clafms to be an i nsti tutlon based on the - 
premise that knowledge Is preferred to Ignorance^ and rational thought to 
irrational behavior. As^ I n any organization^ I t i s imperative that a col I ege 
set reasonable goals^ and strive to attain* them. An ' impi i cation of these 
claims is that there Is val ue. in usi ng knowl edge to make rational decisions 
about the pursuit of goals. 



OUTCOMES PROJECT 

- The King's Col I ege i s a four-year. Christian liberal arts college. 
Located in suburban Westchester county. New York, It Is small (770 students), 
coedAicational (2:1 .female to male ratio), residential (90% In dormitories), 
\;and nondenomi national (over 40 denominations or groups represented among the 
students). Durlng\ the mid-slxtles, -in a drive for regional, accredi tation, 
the facu I ty developed a statement of a phi I osophy of educatl-on which, was 
adopted formally by^ the Cdl I ege in ,1967/ kA detal led statement of Igo^ for 
the student was derived from the philosophy and adopted In 1968. Apart frc.n ^ 
indi vidual facul ty 'and departmental attempts at measuring the .attainmen t of : ^ 
these goals by students, ' tl^e^^J>«^ only one Col I ege-wlde evaluation of 
the attainmen t of stu(Jeh^t goal s {1971-72). : ^ • 

In the tate seventies-early ejghtles, several factors came together whi ch 
.le^ to a renewed Interest In student learning outcomes.' The facu I ty and the 
administration of the College recognized four, reasons why an outcomes project 
would be necessary and worthwhile. . • s> 

• ■ V \ ■ ., • . - ^ ■ 

(1) Existing qnd future course and non-course I earni ng experl ences • : 
are formed on the basis of fe'ec|,back coftcern I ng the student 
attainment of goals. ' ^ - r 

(2) Institutional Integrity demands an assurance that certain things 
are occurring In'student learning and personal growth. The College 

I Impl ici tl y and expl lclll yd alms that i fs graduates wi 1 1 exh(bi t 



- J,,'; certain qualities and competencies. 

v(3) Periddical I y, the College must be accountable to external agencies 
Ifor +he success In carr/lng out its mtssion. Student outfomes •• 
, - ^S l^^^ an Integral part of hpyy the Col l e^^^ can estabi lsh . 

its :cl:aim:;tO ;success. ; ■ (^^^^^ ''; ■■: ■ -'^^ ■■ 

■ (4) As an institution; the College must model the kind of approach 

- dents; . The C^ I ege must ; shbW Ithrough^ I hst I tu.tl onar, act! on . • . . ' r^; , , 
thif efforts^ of the ' 

Col lege. The Insti tutlon must model a declslon-makl.ng process. . 
\ ■ which is based on knowledge of Hbw the Insti tutlon is doing. 
An ad hoc group of three adHilnl str^a tors and four facul ty members began 
meet) ng to discuss the possibility of an outcomes project. Wl th some assist- ^ 
ance provided ^by the Council for Independent Colleges at two of its annual 
meetings, this group "formul ated a pi an of attack. The first st^ In the attack 
^as to obtain faculty approval of^the institution of a regular f acul ty ;comml ttee 
on outcomes. The second step was to formal I ze the concerns whij:h had been dis- 
cussed for the previous two years. 

In those discussions. It was discovered that the twelve goals for^the stu- 
dent In the College Catalog could be broken down Into approximately ninety goal- 
staite^nents. Jhei^^O^ Committee reformula^ the twel ve goal s into what It 

believed were seventeen major areas In which' student outccmes^cou I d be measured. 
These areas Were: 

integration of knowledge ^ _ V _ 

aesthetic understand! ng and appreciation > * 

- physical well-being " ' ^ . V 
: --irraturing faith in Jesus Christ ^ , . 

- i -T major competency , ^ \ : 

; ,^ 

■ ^^^^^^^ understanding ahd^ appreciarHon ^ • ** 

^ critical and creative thinking / ^ ; ^ '^i 

- active expression of Christian faith ; ^ ^ 
V - developing personal values^ 
V* - concern for societal responsl bjlj ties 

- educational satisfaction 

-^developing self;^nder standing and s^l f-actual I zatlon 
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- entering Into; a M fe-long process of pursuing truth 
« career deve 1 6pmeni; > : 
The next phase Invol ved a rank ordering of the areas t^ provl de pri ori ti es 

for act! on. ['The Connml t tee' dec 1 ded to concentrate Its attention on six areas, 
)ut eventual I y to work on al I Other areas as The six were: 

- U^eral ,arts\^^^ 

- linguistic competency 

- biblical knowledge - ^ 

- critical and creative thinking , 
' - major competency 

- I n tegrati on of 'knowl edge 

The Gommlttee has spent time cl arl fylng the meaning of these areas and 
has Investigated posslbl e measuring Instruments for these areas. ♦.As the Com-, 
ml ttee consi dered I I ngui st I c competency, for example, lt<.<dlvrded It into 
several components. Within thia realm of linguistic competency, there are the 

• . - . ^ ■ i ' ■ • • ' 

areas of reading, writing, speaking, and I I steni ng. Wl thi n each area, there 
are also several skill areas, such as vocabul ary, speed, and comprehension 
under reading. In addition to the tradi tfbnal areas menti oned above, the Corn- 
mi ttee al so tonsi dered the new I Ingul sti c competency of computer I i t^jacy. 
When the Committee began to Investigate possible measuring Instruments, it 
could nof find one instrument suitable for all the components of linguistic 
competency, T^^e Committee decided that, in this area and posslbl y J n oj^hers, 
more than one Instrument ml<ght be necessary. • 

For each area, the Comml ttee has constructed or pi ans to construct a cqn- 
else listing of objectives, Indicators, land existing measures. Charts 1 
and 2 present tt^e work done so far for cri tical and creative thinking. 

^^ The Committee began to develop a ^long-range plan for the^virtuation of 
student learning joutcomes anci' set.up a timetable for the irjipl ementatton of the') 
early stages of this plan. The' Initial data gather I ng effort began I n January, 
_ 1983, wi th a Senior .Test Day. The Initial testing. Included the use of the 
^ object! ve _test of the-College Ouixome Misasures Project of College ' 

Testlpg Program (CO/KP-ACT), the ^Watson-G I aser Critical Thi ri^^^^ and 
Hrgher Education Measurement and Evaluation Ki t WT) by-C. Robert Pace and 
Associates. Some of the reasons for selecting these Instruments are outi I ned 
■■;I.n Chart 3.. • • ^ v .; ^ ' Si 



GbarArea;. Creative Thinking 



CHART I' 



Indicators 



1. I deatlona] .fluency . The^> • ■ 
, .V ■ , , quanti ty Of Ideas, words, titles^ re^^^ 

. • . sentences; uses, consequences]' production's (draw 

pictures, des|gn8^„o.ther,sen8i^ stimuli I. .. • . 

2. Asspclatlonal fluency Ttie studeiit will be' able; t6;X^^ 

^ \ produceVelatlons, generate 8ynoiiyins, a^^^ 

, . , . ' . similarities, problems of likeness, ■ 



3. Exgresslonal fluency 



.4. 



Spontaneous 
flexibility 



/ 



5/::AdaptIve flexibility 



6. Originality 



7. ' EI'.aboration 
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The ^student will be able to fit Ideas Into systems 
or structures, organize them into systems or logical 
jhecfrl'es; state sentences, verbal ideas and question 
resp 



TJie student wl 1 1 be able to express a variety of kinds 
of responses In classes; consider a number of proper- 
ties, attributes or, inherent ^aracterl sties of a 
problem or product; make shifts In category responses; 
demonstrate versatility. 

The student will be able to make a number of detours, 
demonstrate freedom to make changes, employ a number 
of approaches or strategies in seeking solutions; 
make a-number of changes of interpretation, and , 
.changes in direction of thfnklng. 

The student will be able \h make verbal, figural, and' 
symbol Ic transformations that are of ,uncarmon objective 
unusual ness, statistically Infrequent; aftd Subjective 
choices that are clever, f.ar-fetp^, novel, or ■ 
dHferent from the standard or JDrm. 

The student will be able to produce detail ed.,steps,, 
vai'letles of implications and consequences. 



Exlstl no Measures!; 

Torrance Test of 
Creative Thinking . 



TTa 



ncT 



ncT 



TTCT 



TTCT and 

. ■Thinking Creatively 
vii th Sounds and, 
Words, Researcti Ed. 



JTCT and Thinking 
Creatively with 
Sounds and Words^ . 
Research Ed. 
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Goal Area: Cri Heal Thinking 



1. Inference 



2. Recognition/of 
vAspptlons;; 



3. Deduction 



4. 



Interpretation 



5. Evaluation of arguments 



6. Definition 



7. Indirect Argument 



V 



CHART 2 , 

Mcfito 

the student wl 1 1 be able to discriminate 
among : degrees of truth or f al si ty of 
Inferences drawn from given data. 

Ttie stildent wl 1 1 be abl e ; to recognl ze . 
: unatWed assumptions or pre8y|C8| tipns 
In given statements or assert lohsi' ^ 

The student will be able to jletermlne 
whether certain conclusions necessarily 
follow from Information In given state- 
'iments or premises. 




ble to weigh evl- 
f generalizations or 
jn the given data are 



The studeiit wl 
dence and 
conclusi 
warrant 



The student wli™ able to distinguish 
between arguments ttiat are strong and 
relevant and ttiose that are weak or 
'irrelevant to a particular question at 
Issue. 

Jhe student wH I be able' to p^^^ 
that crucial words and phrases: must be 
precl sel y defined and that a, chisnged 
definition may |)roduce a changed con- 
clusion although the' argument from each 
definition is logical, . 

The student will be able to determine 
that the validity of an indirect argu- 
ment, depends upon whether all the possi- 
bilities have been considered. 



*".Mjhe correct assessing of statements" - Bruce L. Stewart 
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Existing Measures . ; 

Watson-Glaser Critical Think- 
ing Appraisal 

Watson-Glaser 



Watson-Glaser 



Watson-Glaser . 



Watson-Glaser 



Logical Reasoning Test (ETSI 
(out of prlntj) 



Logical Reasoning Test 
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Goal Ar/eaj CrlHcal^ T^^^^^^^^ , / 

8. Arguroentun ad hanlnan The student will be able to understand ' Logical Reasoning fst 

that an attack on certain aspects of a . 

, ; p , 

Justified, Uirof wffi^^ 

9. If-then, The student will recognize that If o Logical Reasoning Test 

. aicepts certain premises, then one must , 

accept the conclusion which fol lows > 
, . . from thes"e premises. 

10. Discriminative thinking The student wl 1,1 avoid, the errors of : Ohio Thinking Checkup 

(value referenced) ' , ' 'o^f of P'''"*^ 

• -Interpreting through personal judgment 

: \ ' which Is externa! to the data 

0. ' -evading the Issue by name-calling or 

» ridicule . 

-leaning on authority • ' \ 

-believing In supers 1 1 tut I on , 
-generallzlng from Insufficient evidence 
-rationalizing or misinterpreting data / 
-calling el ther-or statements "true" 
-calling If-theq statements "true" 
-leaning on school- joyalty 




Jflpry;3^3:,Swlor>8tli)g'Day 



*. Ob 



All Seniors 



tesH : 



l.?i^oyl^S#er(l(i)ehla| fS Area Te«^ ;^ 

9fln»^^^^ Serins of graduatjof 




.^v -H- " ■ - - - ------ --^^M?;.--!- - - ■ " - ' "< 



Kn;Scales ISflecfedf ' All Seniors' ., 

.Educational Prloriti^ 
* Fml'ly Educatlonaf^^^^^ ; 
^f'Background-' 'r:)|',; 1 . 



- KIT Scares 



.■V ■ .'m; 



■Kyr\ : \ yMf jM^ ■ . 



il..:'" 



■■"I . 



, .'V .1 ■ if ■ ;■ 



on ' 
or 



I' 



1 . 



.■"IV-'--' ^I'l^ '^rW- . o*^^' ■ ■■'■■•t..- ,•^;^!gii'iv■*^iifS-- 



, foi' socletal resp 

# v:^.ft^;i' ' 'f t;|ie>l||l,n^a ' I ife 'long' pi^oc^^s -of 'pursul ng, , 

personal ■.values;,-:^. 



;, M air o ,!* w.iM '« 



: ERjc;. 



1; Pro\/(de€Sa on one of : the goa^reas of 111 gh concern 
^'?y ^ Have good reason to^iei j eve this is ^an, adequate and val 

' -f ; • ;^ •; test ,f or /.thi s : irea ^'^ ■■i"; ' : ' : ' 

'''':9^r0'i&k\ ' : .3, Goal areai - critical and'cr^atlye thinking, . ■, ' ■.: . 



,,y' 



^i;.*' The arrangements for the Sen-lbr .Test! ng Day In January^ 1983^ Included 

and afternoori; sessions. ThemornI ng session I asted a little over two 

M}}^^-k:p^^^^ ■ ' ^ ■ ' . '\ ■ . ' ' ' . ■ s , ' : 

\Y^f^hoi:ir^. Al I seniors were given theCOMIV^T/'an the three prof I l^e scales, from. 

For the afternoon session, • the -iS^ntors^^W divided ap|{^oxImatel y in 
Kv. half. The, division took Into account such variables as sex^ major, and whether 
^v* •> ;vor not the student was a transfer student. The afternoon sessjorr lasted less 
; than 90 ml nuteis. , 

The resuj t,s of the COMP-ACT test showed that the Col lege's seniors^ com- 
pared favorabi y wl th the national siampi e overal 1 , 150.6 percentile^). Above 
.average scores were attained In the ySSil es of the Arts, -CommunlcatI ng, 

Clarifying Vc^es,;^^and Using Science, whi I e-there were below average scores In 
':i^-^^-0roh^ Solving^ andN?unctIonIng In Soglal Instj tuti ons, , The students who took 
th^Wi^tson-Gfas of 62.2, which Is higher 

,|i;::^;than al I of^;Vhe poistT-secondary norm samples, except third-year medical stu- 
|j;^^^^^5J|ents/^ A the KIT 

V V.-.; seal es, the compar I sons: whi ch coul d be miade tended to show above average; 
• 'results. The highest scores were found general! y i n campus moral e, campus 
; en)>Ironment/^^ a^ area of below average score was 

' . social awareness, which reinforced the reste|.ts of Functioning In Social Instl- 
tu,tlons s6a*le on the boMP-ACT. ' ; 

Several of <(|^|iese resul ts were surpri sing to* f he Cotrml ttee and fq the 
■ facul ty> as a^holC On the posi tlye: si de, the faculty hjd .expressed concerh^ai^ 
over the' aesthetic understanding and apprecll atlon of tri'fe^ol l'6ge' s students. ^ 
. ,.The COWP-ACT and Kl T,resul ts ^seemed to Indicate that the" students are develop- 
.. 1 . r tig more In this area than the facul ty thought they wer^l On Wie negative' 
" side, whereas the faculty thought that soci a! awareness', concern, and abll I ty. 

• to function were strengths,, ,thene|||;rpsai ts ^Id hot liidlcate that. Al though 
.more testing must be done to' yerj |||||^^|bservatloris, the ^prel Iml naryj^sul ts,- 

* have Started the facul ty thlnkIng''a%|lM|l!r::as^'mptIon8 and what they are . .,r| 
doing In and outside of .'the curriculum >6' foster socI al- matuc44y: ' 

As part of the long-range pl an, Ihe Commj ttee is plafinlng to have .another 
. Senior Testing Day In January, 1984. In addi tion to repe,?itrng COAf-ACT, and:^^A^^^ . 

KIT, the Committee plans tp' administer a test which addresses the area pf • 
. IJIbl leal knowl edge.;. The .ConimKttee Is,- Investigating seyeraJ al ternatlves ansJ- ' 
a final selectiolfi has notkyet been determined. The Commi ttee hopes to set up 
a three- t^p .flye-year cycl e In which al I. of; the 17 areas- '6,f Concern wl I I be 
,. covered. 



As the Cofnml tteeconplders each of the 17 areas, It Is attempting ta^^^^^^^^^^^ 



ciarlfy.'and define the •compefencles, skM ls>^ or components of the aretf. ;^t\4fy0jiii::>:.H^^^ 
Cocmiin^e pi ail to publish thl^ work, both for Internal and external user]'m^},^^,;^^l 
the project proceeds through t^he pi anned 9)^01 es, revisions and modifications ■■ ^...^J;,^' 



wM I be made. 



■ ' ' ■ \''' ''i'i'.-";< • 



SU 



The King's Col lege has begun; a c^p/feh;©^^^^^^ 
project. 1 1 js comprehensive In I ts'^ope^'deal'l ng wl th the In^tl tutlonal 
goal s for"the student. ,. The strength of yt^^^^^ f rem the f acul ty 

caTWltment and Involvement In/i'he^pr^jMtL.^^ project Is^^to 

'help the College bettei^ servfe •^^^^:^ii^^:s^,i^ the p/ellml nary, r ts are 
encouraging 
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Dafryl pi Bullock 
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INTRODUCTkdN 




1 



As Institutional researchers and planners 1n postsecondary, education, we 
generally are ay/a^^ of the growing irvterest on the part, of ac?idemic d 
for better Infonnat Ion about student butcomes.* We are aware that academic . - 
program heads ^and faculty are not only Interested Ip who their newtand current 
Students ^re, but the' Impact of the lirogram curricula on student developijient^^^ '- 
4and retention and the successes of program graduates. We also arS aware that 



persons most concerned with' tl\e fInanclW health of tltop|H 
treasur^r§rt^ustees'-»- need to know not only enrol ImentVtre^ 

groun<i^ aijJKds- ne\i; and c«|f^nu1n^, st^^^ ^^^^^ - 

in the college' are having oh' Stftfe Informati^in^bouto..,. 



the percentage, of students y^ho/leav^lt^i^^^ cbmpleting their degree^- , 

Droqram and why. We recognize that students thiara^ely^^^ know more about 

wh|t, it means for a, student to enroll in the J nsm^ 
J and wljat are the employment anchpostiraduate|exper1ences and succ^s^e^ of recent 



graduates. » 
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:• ^ iVl a^^^ demands for bet1:er 1 nfopiati on about sl^dent 

outcomes . Institutional researchers and platgers aire equally aware of tfie external 
demand^-fdr such information. • For exami^^lplriStitutibfts part1c1patin| In federal 
student-aid programs. are required^tb ^jrovide. information ab^)1Jt re1^ and 
prdgram compfetion to prospective stiidents.j Centra governing boards a^ state . • 
planning. groups frequently recju^ 



1 granted .^'It^^Mhe success j^f students. Finally, the interest of regional an^d i,//, 
iprofessloria^i^lccredltlng bodlfes has Increased with reg^jds to Itiformatlpji ,-fc• 
about student outcoBes. They are Interested In knowind more about hovr we 1.1^ 
' *studfnt,,g^ are being met, what differences, the college ej|(per1ence Is making 
for those students , and how the Institution and Its^ograms are>us1ng this . , 
. Information to enhance planning decisions. . 

'/ How to satisfy the Internal and external demands for better student out- 

■ ,/ ■ ■ • ; ■■■■(ft .. ; • ' ■ . : ■ ■ ' ' ^ - 

* comes Information Is-a challenge we all -face. First, we must determine who 
needs what Information, , and (n what form. I^cbnd, we must determ1ne/,what 
procedures are required to obtain the desired Information. And finally we must 
assess what ;is feas1bl4 given technical ,1 Si tatfons, ecohomyii,constraTnts, and 
political realities both within and outside the ^1nst1tut1on>^r-X^ 



. - Academlo departments In meeting this challenge often. n^^^e^pi^ 
tu.tlpnal student records atfri survey questfonnalres, ta^gathe|;| 
in some Instances they dpvelpij their own ,^1^rUrnents and in 

different standardized puestldnnalrey^ dlleirtnas they face -'l^^^^^^^^^ 

ais a result of their decisions Is tha|^^^^^^^p^ig^y provide infer- 
matip.n that ,1S' only quantitative, 1nvnaty|5|few^^^^ information 
dflls- njiS^^rbvide as' comp*ete a fiictur^ of students in terms of their backgrounds. 



ambitions,,', plans'^ aftivities^'i successes; f&i lures ,„^0||thei^^^^^^ fears. 
tilei^brJe,' the ^experiences of pla in indus^^j^^yernmfnt, and education .; 
that" of the t^tal" amount of In'formatioff^us^d jp -make c^^^ - 
^3^'program of ^js. 

Wrthe1nf6rmati6n be1r}g quail V * ' \X 




;^W1th this situation In mind, hov^dpes';ap.aca'demic^^^^^ and 
implement a coifipVeherisive Student outcomes Infonnati^in system that ^s feasible 
and thai" feffectlvely obtains and: usies'. quantitative and qualitative student ,^ 



$f€put:conjes/^datar -:- -;^.i:. ' ■ 
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Over the last |:wp years the Office of Inst1tfl|t1bnal Research and Hannlng 



at Mer,cy' Col T6ge has been working with 1^^^ College to - . 

develop^ an^i Implement such a comprehensive student outcomes Information system. 

■ > ^ ' ■ ' ' ■. ■ ,,,1'!'., ' •- ' ■ -<•'. . I. -. ,* 

^ , The purpose' of the remainder of this paper Is to .disprlbe, this effort In terrps 

; of what has been done,, who has been Involved,* ahd'^^whatvaire the realized and - , 

■■ :■ . .■',,' ■ ..„ • ■ ■■ * 

' expected outcomes. In particular, .It will address\ what wa^ learned In -^temisVii^f) 
existing expectation's and fear's and the strategies for assisting' academic depart- 
ments In student outcomes assessment efforts. It also'\1n provide some Insights 
about how legit InTacy 'of the effort was achieved 1n the eyes <^the faouHy and 
about some of the internal technical , political , motivational , and economic . " 
Issues Involved. • V ' ' 



•f. . . 



, i 



.^.Jy^/V^^^ ^Most would agree that the ^mpst constant as.pect of any cpyege or university • 
'■ ; V isvC^^^ College certainly Is no exception. ; '|staj3^ as a junifir 

cpfl'e^e for the training of young women ettterlng rl^^uv^^^ 
k' ,. quickly, g^i^ Into a badcalaureate 'degree-gi^tin^ the|^rly;;i960' s. 

':;-:%i!lts first^ four year class graduated in 1965 with men^ii^ admi|te^^fotir years - ^i^ 



'later toH.^now, non-sectarian institution. 
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- ' TK^ year 1972' broughtSneW President. ^ The0nrol tm6rtt at thatBrne h^^^^ \> 
'arounld 1 .500 sttjdents^ Today the Col 1 ege enrol Is approximately 9 &!^e|i^ 0i 
offering 27 uhcjergraduate and onp graduate program. ful 1- time faculty^size-fiaSji^?^^ 
iftcreased by 102^- in just the lafst fiye years. Through all thisi^^e basic "jWi 
mi ssibri'' remained unaltered while the d^tt|ery system changed d^anraticaliy. 
Clearly the need to. assess the impact of these activities was warranted, ' , 

,i In 1978 the Dean for. Academic Affa Conmi.ttee on Institutional 

E'/afuatitin (I€C) .^^^ J^^^^^^ lEC comprised S^acuTty and selected adifiinistrators ha5_ 
is its purpose:''":^ ' - < 



...to participate 1n tH6 formulation 'of Institutional '-^^ 
evaluat1on,*to advise the faculty with regard , to ongoing 
Instltlitlonal evaluation at the Coilege and to make" - 
. " "^V recommendations to the Dean or ,FaculTl^-^here, app^^ 

^ , ; In the Fall of 1980, the -IEC recommended that , the College begin'a fcollege- . 
wide student outcomes assessment program/ which wojuld be carried out bn an .'6n- ",i^{ 
going b^sls and Jwould be coordinated" by tfie College's Office of lfi^tatut1on«!T*f f*^' 
'Research and Planning. This program' Was-1n^t1a.ted In" the Spring of 4981 by the . • - 
adm1n1st,rat1on of a set of student ou^bmgs questionnaires- (modified "versions . 
of the studenf^utcomes questionnaires developed by the Na4;^oh|g^Center^f^ 

' Higher Education Management Systems agd The^ Col lege Board) and. -ff'ten-^^^^ panel 

' study of seVenty^.flve new students at the CjDllegb. ^ While the, I EC believed that 
'1 1 Is Important to examine coltegeWlde Im'pfilct ot} students i they ^al so beJ leVed 
that It Is equally'. If not more. Important to document and understand the" Impact 
IhdivlduaV acadenife^ dbp^a^ have oh students, both majors and nonmajors'./ As 

^.||f^t;fsult, tie lEp recommended that each academic department begtii ;1ts own student 
outcomes ^assessment for purposes of program planning and. evaluation. In .1n1t1at,ti>g^ 
thl4e:|;|0rt, th b'isic assumptions which , have provedv critical 

-^ilpr Its Ijbng-term viability. The assumptions weret " . . 
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• Faculty :afi!a^dmiji1stra^^ must be cojnmltted to 
.. . understan(i^rig.ffet'jii|tfe6 of their 

rl??*^ :efforts^<ji^d.^rpii|ttBg,use of this .Infdrmatlqn^vfor 
J, program pltrnilrfg-^^t^^^ . "V^* 



Vt Department outcomes assessments must be tailored 

V -W' ■ tb the neech of each departinertt and?^^^ 
\ ^ upon existing departmental arwl^jnst 1 tut lonal 
'>|gj|j^-^ . inf^orinat ion gathering capabi^lt^ ; ^ 

don^t want: t^^^^ the wheel . . 



A: 
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i 'I ;^ . *^rl^ev'€1bped to meet -standards of feasibility, prac- 
''>^#\l caUty , ;and cost-ef fect>ven'ess. 

" • Ti>e assessmient procedures and Instruments to be 

developed will be*" Implemented on a continuing y 
basis rather than a one- time only basis. ^ ( r' 



00 ■ 




During the l'982-83 aiidelnic year, four departments were selected tt) par- 
tIclpate Tn the departmental student outcomes as^essmeij|^project. Only foiir 
v<eri selected , b^ause It -was felt that more attentlpn could be given to a small 
group and ''thi s smal 1 groyp- coul^l..serye as a mod^l ''f or 'the cfther departments 
When they- would begtn- th¥ir student outcfi1i)esI.assessmertt project§.". 

r " \ ; ' ' what was done? " 

-^ jWorkWg through the Chair of the J EC, the' Director of Ijist1tut16hal Research 
and a consultant; hired by .^e j:ollege to help* facial tate thW effort, arranged 
Theetlri^s with the respective departments to discuss their program evaluation and 
/student Outcomes Information needs. Each session generally lasted about two 
hours^^wlth animated yet directed discussion about the different questions they , 
hoped to answer wiffthe results- of their student outcomes aslsessment pro/ect. _ 
Listening to (their ideas aid concerns, each student outcomes related question ^was 
Pilaced on ai; large sJ(S^#d;;for this meet 1;ig, the 

que^bns were translated Injto.apprbprlate closed-and-open-ended questionnaire 
Items that would be attache(^ to the Col legewlde^ student ou|€omes quest/ionnalres; 
dlscuSsfid above. . These Items, we ref then sent back to each^ department for 'review. 
Aftemfurther discussion, the Institutional Research office produced and dlstrib- 
' uted the^quest1onnaiy?e to e^<;h depar^^ and alumni.. The office th^n 

analyzed the- returned ques'tlonnal res. Th^ findings then wer6-i^t.urh 
'respective department .cha1rp^,S^ final analysis prior to the produc- 

tion of a final departmental student , outcomes assessrnent' report^. , ^ ; 

, i / V- 

wkAT WASMEARNED? : ■ / 



Any project of this rialite raises certain expectations and fears. From 
the ac^emic departments' standpoint, expectations about what they would learn 
varied widely. In general, however, we, ^efrned that most hoped to receive the 
foil bwinjx kinds of iWonnatlon^A ' v oi > • . . "v^ i 



«^ Informalibn about student satisfaction with courses 
• ' 'and faculty. ' ' 

• Information about the difference they were'makthg. v 
Information' for evaluating achievement of departmental / ( 



1 



objectives. 



• Information for'marketing and Image bundling; ; . ^'•k 

5-V ^ .« • , ■■ . . ■ ' ^' \ ■ 

y • Information In a form, they could understand, 

. : ,. . , ^ . , . ,. . . , .>,... 

"•v ^ Furthermore r we li^imed that the process needs to be feasible and fit Into 
;' ^/? the traditions* qf the department. In terms of concerns or fears, we learned 
. that fon some there is a fear or "being discovered," (I.e., they are riot sure 
V;.[? , about the posltiv nature^of their impacts And they certainly don't want anijpne 
'^^ else to find out)^; AtsbV It was cbhfirmed again that some vagueness about out- 
comes Is often preferred since it allows for-^greflft^r -degree of political freedom- 
in-arguing for program rfeeds. Inevitably, the Issue of comparison entered the 
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discusisfon:;, ^Fear that wepmlght not be doing as jXfell as others was mentioned B# 
not in those exact words. 



The Academic Dean's expectations iirrdred |:he, faculty ''s as he sought to ^ 
(1) establish a continuous review process and (2J build a case for an^lncreased v^. 
budget al.locat1on ficjr 



evaluation Is often poll ticllly chargt^d and might' "blow up'!^ creating administra- 
tive and facul'|^i & , As a result i It was important to. proceed wfl^^^ 
cautlon and much sensitivity. * ^ ■ , . ^ '■ 

the Institutional Research Office had 3^^^ well; 

• '. • • ■ .- " ■■ . , ■ „■ 'i ■ ' 

The IR function In Its present design sought lecrftfiiiacy In the eyes of the 

faculty. Thr time spent establishing'Und maintaining credljile data bases proved 



fruitful. There alsd was ia des,ire to be v1ewe#t$ a fac111tatorJuiia£pt simiply 
as a guardian; of' numbers.^ Two^Sfilwere (1) that Teports/information mjght nqt 
b6 Valued or-usedv and (2) an CTfort of this sort often breeds* work overload : 
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STRATEGIES 



strategy, simply defined is a pattern in the stream of actions or decisions 
' which relate an organization to .Its envirohment. - Based on J:he Mercy College 
% experience concerning departmental student outcomes assessment, strategies I^q^^^^^^ 

ensuring a successful academic departmental* project of this type shouUV%cl|de; 

the following: 

• Provide constant assurances 'ihb the process 'and product 
belong^to the participating Instructional Unit. 

• AllU fer variation as to who is,')rnvolved. In'our'study, 
parttci pants varied ^With the chairs' style of governance. 
At times we met with entire departments, other times with 
committees, and once with just the chairperson^ • 

• Departments should always have the "right of first refusal." 

• • Environment is a critical factor. The cost of walking 
• ^ across campus is worth the goodwill andj'peace of mind" # 
, generated. • 

Be honest and make reasonable promises and schedules. 
, . ^' Few^things dapia'ge a weT^(>npMyed.deslg^^^^^ 

,/ and dated information. Don't' "bite off more than you 
/ , • can; chew.", .. - .' '. ., 

% po your homework by recognizing one's cognitive complexity 

his or; her abjlity to digest and' use the materialprovided. 



Take the time to study the chairperson's personal 
respect to how he/^he copes with Information ,overlU|BpWhat s 

the chair's communication style? ,-^]:.:^j::y:' . . ~ ^-^ 




* • Solicit from participants, persorfa] memory and trusted others/ 
information about the chairperson's past experiences with the 
infe&ition stimulus. New and more demanding information can 
be Wt accurately within existing frameworks of knowledge. > 

• Recogftize individual motivations and needs as compared^to the 
V- joverall needs of the institution. *The smaller the gap, the . 

higher the success. •-. . ^ ■ ' * :> A 

• Provide reminders to fatl?Ity that evaluation's principal aim ' ' * 
is to imprjDVtf the quality of the product or.^ervice. ^Our . 

P mutual goal was to place the department in a distinc«ive 
( position. If a department can skillfi/lly chioosetatea^lfJ f^'^^-,^ 
r.u-..u .X ,n advantage and then . ■cbn.centrate^ , ^^^f^^^T^^M-' 

s; it can achieve excellence beyoh^l^frta-^m^^ ; 



which it has an 
in those areas 

• Remtnd the faculty about 'Opportunit>eH^o publislj;^t^^^ 
findings before- Weir professional organizettions. ; ~'y:'-^M 




^- CbNClUPING COMMENTS 

' - ■ ■ . , . • - . ■ . • * ' ' ■ f ■ ' - 

Jo date the academic departments' responses, have been favQpable. 
Departments ate^ beg Innlhg to get ansWers tb Important questions t^at deial with 
their Interests and concerns about students. In several Instances study find- 
ings have provided' support for departmental beTlefs, long held, yet not fully 
documented. 



. the, participating departments" have been patient and cooperative. We 
altlclpate using their experiences to sell the process jind results to other 
"departments. .Once Institutional research established Its tegltlmacy, the 
office was seen as' having a responsibility to facilitate, the process. - ^ . 
Communications, cooperation and commitment "are the cornerstones of success In 
any, venture. Seems simple — try It. 



1 Marilynn Dr4xl 

Oftloa of inatitutional R^iaarch 
Oniv«riity o£ Maryland Oniv«r«ity CoyXag* 

IIJTRODUCTION 

Utiiv«r*ity Collag* li th« continuing •ducation campda o£ tha - 
Univaraity of Maryland with an annual anrollinant o£ approximataly 
18,000 part-tiinV>tudantf . Ita primary miaalon i« to aarVa non- . • 
traditional atudanta in Maryland. 

A racant atudy o£ May 1982 graduataa o« Bnivaraity Collaga ' 
found, thajte, 4?' atudanta out of a graduating claaa of 438 had 
allied to racaiva a sacond bachelor 'a dagriaa. 

Tha.purpoaa of studying thia population of Jaacond^ bachaidr'a 
racipianta was to obtain 1) a profila of thair aducationai goala ^ 
and charactariat^ea^nd^Z thair raaaona for aalacting. a aacond . 
bachalor • a ratJjarS@ an aasociata' a or maatar' a dagree. 

. METHODOLOGY' " - . 

« ■ ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ (J), ' , 

Deacription of MAtbrials ^ , . ^ < , 

Two-maiRoda;^^^^^ ^aad to collect data froar|p»e aubjaqta. First 
a Graduating Student SurVay form consisted of 24 questions covering 
the following .ix topics x general information/ enroHmant infotma- 
tion, aducationai plans, emplpymafit- information, goal attainment, 
and evaluation of instruction wd atudent aeryices . < The majority 



ot tK« quotioni ptovldcd «ppropri*t« rtiponats from which an 
onivar hAd to aal«Q.t«drHaom« r«(i\drtd £lXlin9 In a raaponsa; , 
and two <iu«iitlona provided raapona*a to i}« avaXua tad on a aunmatad 
■ »«ting\aoaXa. - , ■ . : . is.-.' 

fha aaoopd mathod of data collaQtlon waa a atruaturad tala- 
; .phona intaiprlaw which conbihad otandardizad and open-endad quaa— 
' tilOaa. Tha taXaphona intatvlaw quaat^ona covarad two main toplQ«t >' 
1) ' Qbtainina th# - iraaaona tha Intarviawaa AnoS^^ji^p:[nf9^\i^'e^' aacond 
"^^baohelor^s degraa 2) datarmlnlng whether prior to enrollment the 
\ Interviewee had conaldered earning an aaflOclate*8 or maater'a de- 
gree Inatctad of a secbnd bachelor ;i 
D<|ta Collection ProcedU3?as > . 

. ' "Z • ,. 

In Juna 1982^, 438 quaatlonnalraa ware ou&llad to tha Hay 1982 < 

■ ■ ■ ^ - . "1: f ^ ,'. ■ 

graduates of the University COlla^a Statewide Programs (graduates 

from the overaeas programs were surveyed separately, at a later date)'* 

Each,,questlonnalre for the second bachelor's group was coded so It ^ ' ■ ' 

could be separatetl^from tha others when Returned. ^ special cover i 

ietter accompanied each questionnaire explaining the purpoae of ^ *s- 

the study and Inviting graduates to volunteer for a follow-up tele- ^ 

' phone Ixijerview. ^ . , ^l ^ 

/The overalL response^ rate was 66 percent (289 questionnaires 

out of a total of ^^') . . The respon8errat€| for the second ^bachelor ' s 

recij^ents was 73 percent (36 questionnaires returned: out of 49) ; » ./ , 

^13 of the 36 gradxiates volunteered to be interviewed 

1:^ .■■ • ■ ' ^ . .. ■•• ' ' -'^ - • . • , . 

AHl^YSIS. AND DISCUSSION OP THE DATA. 

L The first a tep was to review specific, data from th«f quest ionrf 
naire sen^' to all May 1982^graduatea of University College'. 




and any advisor wh| coun^el8,^^ 
what kinds, of ^ieirvices^ 5^^^ 
ttt^ ietietitioh o^ 

specif icaliy rajuested' by * : ; ; V 

If thte Advising intake Form is facilitative in advising the 
cuttent studentV it is ctiticaii to successfully adv non- 
"^□nivetsity College studefat. One would be unable to offer an effi- 
' cilnt advising service, to such a student without an information- 
gathering tool of one kinder another. The Advising Intake Form 
makes meaningful information exchange possible within a brief 
^period without requiring students to complete lengthier documents 
such as most application or registration forms, , . 
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The non-aniversity' College student, on\ completing the 
Advising , Form, provides the advisor with a brief demographic and 
educational ; history /with information on educational objectives 
and career goals, and, as with the current student, reasons, for 
scheduling the advising appointment. Using this information^ the 
advisor can direct his/her remarks to the student's background 
and interests. / : 

PI fanning fQT Arivisors, 

• The success .of university College's open advising system lies 
in the flexibility of the advising staff. Unlike more traditional 
institutions where students are often advised by faculty within 

^eir areas of speciality. University College advisor s must be 
able to speak to the requirements and- program characteristics of 



Demographic dil^a for/ first and aacond bachelor "s/reclplents wexfe 



co^Bile^an4'^are^^p in Table 1. A^'^grouMd frequency dis- 

iifibtt^ion/for the ages of respondents shows tl^t graduates recely*- 
ing .their ^irsl| bachelpt ^s tended to b^ slightly older than their 
contemporaries seekiitg. a .isecond^ bachelor's./ The age group of 

30«-34 years had the largest number of first bachelor's respondents 

■ .■ ' ' ■ • * . •■ ■ • • ■ . * , • / ' • * "'" 

• while the majority from 'the seM group were in the 

25«*29 years range. There were more males enrolled in tbp first 

degree * programs and more females jaeekihg second- degrees • The data 

.K- ' . ■ ^ ' ^ ^■, \ J \ ■ ' 

^ on marijbal status and race are included to provide a general pro- ^ 
^ file of the re'spondents in this study but do not appear to contain 
any unusual findings. / ' 

Anott^er question on the suti/ey f orm lists typical goals of 
colle^y^studehtisi. Graduates w^re asked to indicate how much pro- 



gress they thought they had m^de toward reaching' those goals. 
TaUble 2 lists the 18 goal statements and the percentage of those 
who made subs tamtial progress" toward each goal. The Table pro- 

■ ■■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ .• . / ■■• / - , ■ ■ / 

vides a breakdown of respbnses for first and second bachelor's^ 
recipients at University College. The statement which had the 

r ■ , • ■ ../: • ■ ■ ■ ■■■■ : . - ■ • ■ - . ' • 

most significance, with regard to this study, is about the goal 
"preparing for a new /career. " A total of 63.9 percent of second 
bachelor 'srec^ th^y had made substantial progress 

toward thia goal ./ Fox those who had received the first; bachelor ' s , 
24 « 7 percent claimed they had made- sxobs^antial' prd^^ess / W 
35.0 percent declared that preparing for a new .career was not a* 



goal of theirs* 



■I 

I 

I. ■ 



In theAcareer preparation" category # the second bachelor's 



97. ■ -''^ 
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TABLE 1. ; 

DEMOGRAPHIC DATA FOR 
FIRST ANQ -SECOND BACHELOR'S RECIPIENTS 
AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

■ ■ ' ' : ■ ■ ■ ■ " ' . 

\ . N-253' V 

Flrat Bachelor's 



Under. 25 
.25-29 
30-34 
35 - 39 
40 - 44 
45 - 49 
50 - 54. 
SfS - 59 
60 - 64 
65 and over 
No response . 



8.0 


.. ^ 


21.4 


54 


29.5 


75 


16.8 


42 


12.7 


32 


5.2 


13 


2,0 


5 


2.4 


6 


.8 


< .2 


.4 


' 1 


1.2 


3 



N-36 

Second Bachelor ' a 
% N 



5.6 
38.9 
25.0 
14.0 
8.4 
8.4 



2 

9 
5 
3 
3 



Sex 

Male 
Female 



60.5 
39.5 



153 
100 



44.4 
55.6 



16 

'^20 



Marital Status 

Married ° 
Not Married 
NO Response 



68.4 
31.2 



173 
79 
1 



58.3 
41.7 



21 
15 



.jRace ; ^ _ . ■ ;.,„.,;; , . 

American Indian .4 1 . 1 /.T^i '-'•I- 
Asian 1.6 -4 J 
Black 14.2 36 ' J.J ? 
Hispanic 1.2 3 2.8 1 
White 81.4 206 > - ^^'^\ ^1 
■/Others:.' , /■.4- - ■ 1 ■ : .: .,r . ■^- 
-' No'^Response ' . ■ :\.8:^. ■ 2 • ;■; ■ . , . - 



' UNIVBMIT^ COLLEGE GRADUATES 
; WHO mm aUBSTANTIAI. P wGtess. 
jsWkSID MShl^^ SBLEirPBD GOALS 

Pir«t BacJwilpr'i 
Racipienta N-253 
% Makirtq Prooreaa 



TABLE 2 



Goali 



incraaaiijig my know- 
ledge and undaratand- 
Ing in an academlo 
field. 

Acq^ir ing a general 
(Education. „ 

' :'''r "S ' ^ ■ 
j^Cowleting couraea/ 
// degree neceaaary to 

' fiducational inatltution . 

Q(lacoverlng ceureer 

':;.:flAtere^1p8.^ . : 

Formulating long- , 
term career plana 
and/or gpala. 

■■ ^ ■: ^ 

Preparing for a 
new career. , 

tmproving /my know- 
ledge » technical 
akilla and/or comr^ 
Hipetenciea for ny' 
job or career. 



r 



Increaaing my chancea 
for a raiae and/or ^ 
piromotion. 

■'• ' . ; ■■ \: ■ . 
Meeiting people. 

Appreciating art, muaic 
and literature. 

Underatanding different ^ 
culture* and philoaophies. 



72.9 

62;4 
26.3 

V 

■ / 

24.3 
31. 3 

24,7 
46.8 



46.2 

24.1 
19.6 



Second Bachelor! a 
Baoipienta M-36 
% Making Progreaa 

72.2 



28.6 
20.6 

33.3 
50.0 

63.9 
62.9 



42.4 

11.1 
5.7 

5.7 



TABUS ^ Cont. 



Goals 



Ltamlng to b«dp^ 
. a good cltlson [aiAd 
> to oontrlbuttt td 
r cooBunity «f f«l|ri. 



Zttqprovlng ■fl'" 
oonfldtnca. 

Znprovlng my Liader- 
ship skUIs. ( 

Becoming more' skill- 
ad « in meeting and 
relatihg to others. 

Understanding ny 
abilities, interests 
and limitations^. 

Learning , skills thaib 
will enrich my idaily 
life or make me a 
more coniplete person. 

DeVelciping niy ability 
to be ihdepeiidtfhtf self- 
reliant and adaptable. 



#irat Bachelor's 
Recipients N«2S3 
% Making Progress 



17.6 

49.4 

38.0 

44.9 
43.8 

45.9 



Second Baohelo^ * s 
Recipients M*i36 
% Making Progress' 



3X.4 
20.0 
17.1 

45.7 

2bl0. 

'r 

30.6 
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reoipi«;iti.Hay« stronger i?eapon««fl for all threa carear" itatemanta . 
In the "acadamic" oatagory, a atrlKing, difference exiata, between 
the reaponaea of . f irat ai^d aecond bachelor's recipienta wh^n asked 
about their progress in *«^quir^ing aj general education." Only 
2P. 6 percent of the second^ bachelor's recipients "indicated, they 
had made substantial progress on this goal, but '62.4 petcent of 
first degree recipients had made aubstantial progress. The general 
pattorji of responses suggests that second .bachelor's recipients a^e 
focusing more interoatton qareer-relafced goals and less involvement 
with academic r social and personal development goals. 

The responses of -the 13 secohd bachelor ' a recipients who 
volunteered ta be iiivterviewed appear to confirm- the data from the . 

goal statements on the qtiestionnaire. ^Preparing for a new .career" ^ 
rated "(on jwi attitude scale) by 69.2 pi6r cent as a "very impor- 

tant" reason for cbmplfjting ^te secohd )Dachelor*-s, The remaining 

30.8 percent: Seated the- 3al^&e ^r^^ ^ . • 

• Two other questions were asked of tliose who participated in , 

the telephone interviewi Each interviewee' was asked if he/she had . 

considered enrolling in an associate' s degree -program inatead: of 

a second bachelor's. A review!' of the literature had iftdicated ' 

■ • I •' ■ ' ■ ' ■ * , 

that sbme college graduates were* returning to commumity colleges 

to obtain. training for new careers. Of the.l3 graduates ifrte*- 

viewed, ten indicated ^at they had- 'not . consider ed an aSsocia.te\s 

degree. Of , the three who haid considered the associate's degree,^ . 

two chose the second bachelor's because they fel^t afforded 

'greater recognition^ in the job market.' . -One individual pursued both 

' ' ' J ' . . vJ ■ 

an associate's dSgree and the secojrfa ba^chelor's. 

. . . / ^. ■ ■•■ ■ ■ ■. • . 



" wh«n aikid t< a maitar'a degrat had batn conaidarad inataad, 
oil a sacond baohalor'ii tan of tha 13 Intarvlawaaa indicatad that v 
thay had. Tha raaiona for aalac ting tha aacond bachalor'i ovar . 

' tha maatar'f ara varladi Fifty parcant, howavar, aald tha currin 

» ' ■■ ' • r ' ' ' ■ ■ 

culum thay naadad (principally accounting/ waa availabla at tha 

bachalor'a laval rathar than the maatar's. 

* Sinca praparing for a naw casaar waa^^^ to^^ important raa- " 

aon for pursuing a aecond^bachalor'a dagraa, it may^ba helpful to 

look at the. areas of concentration in which " these ae<;ond bachelor's 

recipienta studied. Table 3 showa the areai of concentration for 

the first and second bachelor's, along with the year each degtee 

was awarded. Business and Management with an accounting emphasis 

^ : • ■ 

was selected by 3fl percent of the second badhelor' s^recipien^f-at 

.;. . ■ .■■ ■ • • : \ , ■ . ^^i ji 

University College. \ 



CONCLUSIOlfS AND IMPLICATIONS 

. • *• ^ 

University izollege and , other nontraditional inatiti^tiona of fer- 
/Ing four-year academic programa for adults may ^want to identify the 
educational goals and characteristics of current and prospective 
student^ in order to develop programs and services ^f^ \them, |lf 
it'becomas apparent that enrollments for nontraditional studqihta ^ 

^ . ■ - ■ , " -^^ ■ ' . , • ' ■ . •• ■*■■■,•■;/■■■ 

sharing a similar goal, such as obtaining a second bachelor '-S de- 

" ' i ■ ; . .■ ■ . ■ ' • * ■ 1 • 

'^xee, ate increasing; institutions concerned ai^but maintaining 

' ^ ■. ■ " ' ■ ' ■ ' - ' - ■ ' ' ■' ■ ■■' , ■ 

e^ollments rfeed -to. be ready to indentify^ and address theiy needs. 

This study may have imiplications for higher education knsti- ^ 

tutiorts looking fot new markets. ..If the numbar of col^ge grad- 

^ , uates^eturring to be r^trai'ifieid . ir^uiew career fields i^^ncreasing, 

colle^eSj/wWcially those which Tdo -not^ of f er igraduatj|^ro 
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TABXtS '3 

AHBA8 OF COMCEMTRATION AUD YEAR OF GHADOATIOM 
FOR fXSST^AHO SICOMD BACHBLOR'S DEGREES (N«36) 



8tAid«nt 
Codm no. 



First B«ph«loi:*« 
' Araaj/Yaar 



Sacohd Babhalor*B 
Araa/Yaar* 





Biology 


'1973 


Buflinaaa/Accounting 


1 

2 


. Bualheaa Ad. 


1^67 


Buainaaa/Accounting 


' 3 . - 


BualnMS Ad. 


).973 


Fira Solanca 
Computar Sclanca 


4 


Chamlatry 


1967 


S 


Crlmlnoiogy , 
Education^ 


1975 


Law Enforcamant 




1962 


Buaineaa/Accoun^lng 


7 


Education 


1968 


Buainaaa/Accounting 


9 


Ed^<»tlon 


■i ■ 

1969 


Buslness/Aooou^tlng 

V,. V 


9 


y/Bducatlon 


1971 


Buslneas , 


10' 


ly:^ Education 


1974 


Busineaa/Accounting^ 

- ■. ' 




Education 


1976 


Computer Science 


12 


Engllah 


1972 


Information Systems 


13 


Engllal^ 


1977 


Business/Accounting 


14 


Foreign' Lang. 
Geography 


196^ 


Computer Sci ence 


s 

15 


' 1972. 


Business 


1^ 


Gaman 


197tf 


Business 


17 

fi • ' • 


. Jliat^ry : 
• History 


19^2 
ia76 


Business/Accounting 
Business 


19 


Hortlciiiture 


1976 


Computer Science 


' 25 


Information Sya. 1977 


Business 



♦All second bachelor • s degrees awarded in 1982 



TABLlS^3 Cpnt. 



Studant 
coda Nb\ 



ai 

22 
23 
24 
2S 

li 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
,36 



First Baoholory' 

7 

•S ' / I, . 

'Intarlor .D«^sl^gn 1974 



Matheinatlas 

Mioroblology 

Phyalofl 

Political Sol. 
Political Scl. 
Pre-Veterinary 
Psychology 
Psychology 
Ptiblic Admin. 
Social Science 
SocjLal Science 
Sdoiology 
tociology 
Sociology 
Zoology 



1979 
1976 
1970 

...... . ^ 

1969 
^1979 
1966 
1974 
1979 
197.7 
1972'/^ 
1975 
19^7 
1969 
197^ 
1979 



daoond Baoholor*s, 
\ \r Xraa/Yaar 

Businasa/Accouii^^ng 
Computer Science 
BusinMis/Accounting 
Economics 
Business 

Information ' Systems 
Political Science 

a 

9u8lnea8/ Accounting 
Coniputar Science 



1 



i^slneaa/Accounting 



Economics 
Buaineaa 

Buaineaa/Accoimting 
Art Hiatory 
.Buaineaa/Accounting 
Computer Science 



\ 



•All second bachelor's degrees awarded in 1982* 



erJc 
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' may Want to davalop ourtiouX* dtfiflrtad t6 Mtt tha naada ot a qhang 
lng, a09nomy\ , Dajigning iacoiia, »>«ohtlo»'B curricula with anough 
flaxibility to parmit raturning oollaga gradiiataa with variad 
^lidargraduata baokgrouhda to ratrain in an axpad;Lant mannar may 
prova ija'nayicial to tha - individual ; highar aducation and tha labor 

• £orca. . ^ . ■ • 

•\ •' . . •. '. . • 

• \ . • N . . . . ■ 
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Aoadtmio Mviilng tnd tht NontctdltlontX Studantt Collaatina 
Sanninfl, (Juimgintot, and Htek«tlng ln«o»««tion From student 



Intik* rocni 



Edward J* Roka 
Maellynn K, Draxl 
and 

David C« Kaelion 
Unlvaralty of Kacyland 
Unlve^aity Collega 



The f cagmantatlpn and iihtinkaga of tha traditional collaga 
markat ate forcing poat-aacondary inatitutiona to naka ohangaa to 

maintain entollments. ,Ona auch change ia the growing tendaricy to 

. ■ ■ * ■ 

include ptogtama for pattr'tima, nontcaditional atrfHInta auch aa 
adult learneca aaeking coucaaa ot degree ptogtama f6t cateet' 
enhancamanf* 

Institutions putsuing this telatively new matket have quick- 
ly 4eatned that' to coutt these educational consumet a aucceaaful- 
ly, the' cutticular dellvety mechaniams, and atudent aetvices 
ptovided need to be mote than teplicaa of thoae offered fot the 
younget, ttaditional atudent. Thia ia patticulatiy ttue pf 
academic advisement, a key set vice in assisting the nonttadition- 
al leatnet to identify and clat if y educational goals and develop 
sttategies to teach these goals. • 

Onivetsity College of the Onivet^ity of Matyi^nd, modified 
its academic advisement ptogtam in 1979 to make it mote tespon- 

a 

sive to the nonttaditional . student. At that time, Onivetsity 
College established a centtalized adviaing ayatem open to 
Onivetsity College students and non-Onivetsity College students 
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.Xik*. Both 4t<»t« «" in*"'* to •wiU-ln" to. .a»Uln« .t th.ic 
■e'on».Bl.nc. o. to ..k. .IPP.lnt«nt .lth,.n .dvi.o. of th.lt 
eholc M»l.ln« .«»lc.. .v.lX.bl. d.Y. .na .«nl««. th. 
..in O..PU.. .na by .ppolnt.«.« .t M .It.. ..ouni th. .t.t.. ' 

HhlX. .uob . ..tvic. f unotl6n. .«.eti».ly In "otlns th. 
,..d. ot Hitklns .dult.; it p»»nt. . „u»b.r of ob.U.n,.. to 
th. ooii.g.. Effotlv. ««.g«.«t Of lnfo.ii.tlon on .t«a.nt. l. 
i.p...tl». for th. p.o,.« to op...t. .ffloUntly. Ihl. U p.r- 
^ tloul.rly t.u. f 0. th. hon-'anl»...lty Coll.,. .tud.nt .dvl... who 
A„ no P..V10U. r.co.d. that .dv^.or. c.n d..« on to fclllft. 
the advising aasaion'. 

TO .nh.no. inf oc».tlon f lo«, .n Mvl.ln, Int.K. Form I. oo»- 
pl.t.d by . Btudent. fo. *.ch .d^l.ln, , .ppolnt«.nt. D.ti on .tu- 
d.nts a..'coU.«t.d In .Ix cfjoVl... doBOsr.phlc lnfo.o.tlon, 
.doc.tlon.l hl.to.y,^ou...ntc..... fl.ld, p.r.on.1 .nd .duo.- 

tlon.l obJ.otlv.., hl.tofy of .dvl.ln, .t Onl»...lty Coll.,.. .nd 
...aon. for ...Ing an advUo.. In addition, atudant. Indleat. 
«h... th.y l.a.n.d about Onl»...lty C0II.9. P.09»». and apaolfy 
p..£.«no.a fo. location, wh.r. cou.... oan b. off .r.d. Advl.o.a 

■'not. th. location at which «ud*nt. w... advla.d and raced out- 
comas tot th. advising ».«.lons. 

Th... ... ..».ral advant.,.. t^ ualng thl. fo.». Pi...t, It 

allow, a' flaxlbl. advLlng ^.ogra. to functton .moothly by 
providing advlsoc with n..d.d Information on .tud.nt. and non- 
studants allk.. S.cond, b.cau.. th, Advl.ln, IntaR. j;o.« ,1. 
' „chln. readable (optically .cann.d) , data can b. |#»pll«d 
■ ■ ■ ' • ■ ' 
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•Aiily. Third, ctgUlftt etpoeti ptqduqtd by tht 0?«lc» of 
Initltutionol R«f9«B0h ptovldt »«n«9«ta«nt, maeK«tingr and 
planning inCotnafcion to kay ad»iniati;atoi;a, 

t 

Sinot 1980^ data ttom ovic 14^000 intaKa foctos comlplatad by 
adviaaaa hava baan colleotad and atocad in oomputac £ilaa. 
Translating tbaaa data into useful inf ocmation^. in feba. areas of 

' _ ^ ^ _ . ' . -. .. - . ; 

planning, raanagamant and tnatkating ia dlacusBad balow. 

PLANNINQ INFORHATIOH . 

Planning for Studantfl , 

:Wiilk-.j:n advising and advising-by-appointmenf are heavily aub- 
scribed jsarvicas at University College, In order to be reaponsive 
to both students and nonstudents alike, advisors woe k to maximize 
what is accomplished in auch/Bessions. The Thwpdvising Intake 
Form is 'an important tool ih heXiRing them' to%do this. 

The Advising Intake Form enhances the advisor's ability to 
deal personally and efficiently witb current ' students. While 
there are student- records available for ,^hiji type of advisee, the 
form further facilitates the aeision by collecting infornftif^on on 
.the purpose of this particular student visit. Advisors can then 
direct their remarks to issues of interest at the tifte of the 
visit.. 

ht the end. the ad\^ising session the .a<|risor notes on the 
form the types of services s/he provided fSt the sti^ent. All 
copies of the Advising Intake Form are retained in student files 
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and any advisor wh| coun^el8,^^ 
what kinds, of ^ieirvices^ 5^^^ 
ttt^ ietietitioh o^ 

specif icaliy rajuested' by * : ; ; V 

If thte Advising intake Form is facilitative in advising the 
cuttent studentV it is ctiticaii to successfully adv non- 
"^□nivetsity College studefat. One would be unable to offer an effi- 
' cilnt advising service, to such a student without an information- 
gathering tool of one kinder another. The Advising Intake Form 
makes meaningful information exchange possible within a brief 
^period without requiring students to complete lengthier documents 
such as most application or registration forms, , . 
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The non-aniversity' College student, on\ completing the 
Advising , Form, provides the advisor with a brief demographic and 
educational ; history /with information on educational objectives 
and career goals, and, as with the current student, reasons, for 
scheduling the advising appointment. Using this information^ the 
advisor can direct his/her remarks to the student's background 
and interests. / : 

PI fanning fQT Arivisors, 

• The success .of university College's open advising system lies 
in the flexibility of the advising staff. Unlike more traditional 
institutions where students are often advised by faculty within 

^eir areas of speciality. University College advisor s must be 
able to speak to the requirements and- program characteristics of 



an areaW;Of: concentration. banaequeiVtlyf advisors a? e re<|uire^ 
to ' sta^ in, touch with new programs; . with adjuaitinetfts in^ 
loiig-itaiidt^^ andV because Oniversirty College students 

axle car^et-^or ient edr ' . witilt the r equijrement s of numer oiis car feer 

■■fields^""- "■'■■^ ' ■ ' - 

in recent yea^s, advocates of. consumerism in education have 

ecommended that colleges and Universitieslfconduct parallel needs 

assessments of their stua^^ of- emtJloyers, 

College promotes this * position and requires its advisors to 

remain current on issues relativ4 to students » career concerns'. 

■■• ■ ■ ■ ^ ,-■ ^ ^ . . ;• 

In this -5^pacity, ' the Advising Intake • Form serves as a type 

of >eeds assessmeht inStrui^ iC informs advisors and senior^ 
staff' of students' eour-se/progr am Interests. As students' needs . 
and interests shift and as the kinds of idvice they seek chai^/e, 
so does the type of in-service training provided for advisors. 
For example, after several years of high enrollments in business 
and management courses, advisors noted a shift in stud^lxt inter- 
est to computer spience and information systems mana^6ment areas 
of concentration. Students began appearing with ^more and more 
(technical questions about computer courses, quest^ions which some 
Advisors struggled to address.; Now, as analyse^^of the Advising 
intake Form show new interests on the, part o^current and potenr 
tial students; new training progrzuns are developed and provided 
to advising, staff to enable them to. discuss/ in depth the implica- 
tions of completing different oniversity college courses/degrees. 
Advisors are also able to advise students on the need to obtain 



specif ic. 'aceaa of knbwledge if tbey wish to compete successfully 
in cettaiin career fields. 



i^NAGBHEMT INFORMATION 

: > At- the end of each advising session, the advisor cecocds 
his/hec ;:ID numbec on the intake focm and how the session was 
resolved ( i * e . i what kinds of serviced wee e ijrivided); Tabulating 
ID numbecs pcoyides a gross measure' of advisot wockload. For ex- 
ample, for the fall 1982f8chedule period (July, August, September 
and October igW' lot individual, advisors the i?eccentage of stu- 
dents advised- ranged from less than ^1% ' (about 3 students ) to 
14.6% (about 438 students) . Placed in the context of the ad-, 
visors' other responsibilities, -Jthese data help the advisors" 
manage their ^vising workload and detetmii>.e whether they are 
spending^ an -appropriate- amount of ti^ with students relative 
to other advisors. 

Advisors also vary in the amount of time they spend with 
students in a "session. Depending on; their style and: the 
student's needs, sessions may range from 20 minutes to one and 
one-half hours in length. Since some advisors spefflS a large part 
of their time advising off -campus, they may see fewer students 
than the advisor on campus. Supervisors use. these data to help 
maintain workload equity for the advising Staff . 



Both "^ 'oniVer^ity (SOU student^ and non-univetsity College^ 
students (tioWudinisr can: avail- themselves of advising services. 
Coi^uently^ - it is 

tioh : of advising resources ate being spent on thefee two popula- 
tions. Advisees indicate^^ the intake^ ^form Whetlier they have ; 
attended University College bef or e. Analyses have shown t:hat al- 
most half of, the students coming in to ; s "an advisor indicaj;e 
that they are not Univlrsity College studeyits. Of particular in- 
terest is wheth|r orr not stidents at some time do matriculate at 
aniveirsiW - College/ Of equar^^^i is^he role that advising 

services pla^ ' in the conversion of noiistudents into revenue 
produciig, matriculating students. Since advisees indicate their 
social security number on the intake form, it is a relatively 
straightforward task to determine a conversion rate. 

Por example, from January 1981 through November 1982 ap- 
proximately 14 ,062 Advising Intake Forms were completed. Removed 
from the computer file were: (1)^ records wit^ missing SSN's 
(N-22); and/; (2) duplicate xecords (where more than- one intake^ 
•form was completed by a student,: the record from the earliest 
' form was^ used). The resulting file that was- matched with 
university College's student data base contained 10,352 ca^s. 
^|f these, 3^267 or 31.6% rei^prted on their advising. forms that 
never attended Oni|g4fy^|bilege before. In other words, 
these 3,267 students had taken at least one credit with the 
college but they had indicated at tka timfi fit ndvtfiftment that 

112 • I ^ :;. 
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they w«« not a student.^ while almost half ^ advisee, are 

noh^tudentav many of tj..s.^^^i^^^^ 

college '^^^^^ 
^thirdecision:^S^^^^^^ 
com^s time to lustify the expenditurea o^ scarce, resource s o^ 

student advising. o I x - a • 

• : v. - • • ■ ^ . - >'V. : ■ ■ >;^, . . ; 

MARKETING ■ ■ ' . 



* ithougb tbB iavisin, intake FotB^atdesignea trimatily to 
t,tform • the academic advisor, about the^^tudent, abindant^et- 
m inEormation can deriV irom the data<and p;at tb i&e in 
elannins" ?££ective;pro9tams and setvicea;; ■ ' , ^ 

. •'p„m a .aiketlh, point of . ,l*w/ nonstndenta' (advisees «ho 
"complete the: Mvisln, Intake Porm' and h,ve npt ,,at.ic«lated at 
University - qolle,e, ;^erit- Close attention. . Sine.; about half 
(48») . are''nohstuaenVs, the intake form, is the only source of i.,- 
fotmation aiaiUble on |kl^ .roup, . prof ile' of t*>ls population, 
inclu&ina ^■demograpbic, information, previous /educational ex- 
perience;" career'- field, 'immediate eduC|itV,nal objective, and 
. „ejof aca-demli ar^a'of interest cap easily be obtained from the 
computer file. ' With the profile in band, administratore can 
respond more appropriately to nonstadents and provide for 

specific programmatic directions. 

•. ■ ■• ' ' ■ /-J) ■ • ^ 
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C ft:;. signif iCTnt >activiiy^^^^^^^t^ faiifii. Within- the piirvlew of 

Activities that , .make ..known \ to students and* nonstudehtis'the 
availability ^ 'of ' programs and services at^ the college ., 
Communicatii|g; with.the nontraditipnal oonstudent can be very ex - 
pensive depending oh the medium choseh. It is, therefore;; criti- 
cailtly impattan.t to*determine. .the p««t effecti vie means of adver- 
tising, dspecially given theifimited cesources of ?iost education- 



al institutions. 




■ < In order irovide^ sonle insight into what media have been 
fective^ a, ., question is iricltided on the intake form which asks 
where the advisee heard" about University 

for the fall 1982 schedule^riod^iTe slMJwn in Table 1. Included 
here ar4-^oth Uni verity College studentfif arid nohstudents. -4rhe' 
results reveal > that non-^personal media (eigX radiQ/TV, 
newspaper, schedule, brochure) account for 3214% of the^ responses 

v01e ^personal-oriented'^lources account for 52.8%. - The data sug- 

■ , • ' ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■• . . ' ■ ^ ' • ' . , ■ . . -fv ■ . • . " 

gest strategies for various; types Of advertising campaigns. Each 

ty^e ' of campaign might be vastly' different i tits approach, but. 

similat in its outcome--incr easing .the inf ormatiph f low tsl^poten- 




tial studc 



•4 . 



iUhpi^ dl< 
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Table 1* 

• • ■ • 

did you bear about Onivexsity College? 

PERCENT ^ 
RESPONSE' . RESPONSES 



.* 



NEWSPAPER 
.RADIO/TV 
• PRIEND- 
AT WOUK 
m ACADEMIC ADVISOR 
\\lMILlTARJt ED. OPFICER 
■SCHEDULE OP CLASSES^ 
'BROpdUkE: . 

OTHER; ' " , ' 



3.6 - 
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1.1 




33 •> 


26.0 


• ' y 


, 780 


8.8 




V 264 


8.§ 


'if. 


255 


9.5 - 




285 ' 


,18.8 




564 


8.9 




'■' .267 


14.9 ' 




' . -447> \ 



Total 



ido.o 




3,003 V 

A* further* analysis Of'. these data jB4|it focus on flori^tudent 
^ r espondent s < ' would-s be ext r-eme.ly imppr taht • to determine "thei r 
source' ofj'inf oriItiop>libout the ^olle^sincevadvertisin^^ tends, 
to . focus ^onv '"newy aliehtele--hew. coi^sumers^ w con- 
sidered / th^ J.ife blood of ya ; jipntradiUpiaL e^^ 
'i^ . ^institution* • •'\ — ,• ■: '-'.ry- 



"^ ^war kiting and Rvpr eased Con venlent Claflfl T j OC a tiOn S 

It is -widely r^ogteed that nontraditional students .will 
choose those sc^hools' tha^ provide convenient locati,on8 f^^^ <?laas- ' 
''es. " it 'is therefore appropriate that soliciting locations cohr^ 
' venient to th^ students and no\isiudents be included in'the intakeV 

fbrm. The rWults of'sUch infoiolnation is .provided to those of- 
- fi^se^^ principally concerned- ^th scheduling^ and course^sitte 
selection. With this ihformation in "hand, sound decisions ca^ be 
to» tstoe ail-important questions to where to offer classes 



.made 
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^ *lhat are convenieii^-o ItudWts. ''The r^suUs'fot the Spring ;ld 83 
^chedaie Vpetiodl^lt^e months af . Novei^Ber / . December /: JanUaty; 

5j J u'X;,Ki kwAwn in T»aja£^ 2/ v^urth^^ analysed -niighte 



pjbr uary aiid jift ch ) ar e • shown in «a*«.c> ^ . ------ r-T"-" ~ -r^; 

-■4timih^ t^yr *f er ed location j?i,;i»ofi8t^ since^niieir ^eciaio 
< t5»^^at:ter^ ^ot lie 'based ' in part.: on the. location (s); tha 




would l^wlKiftnvenient. 



^abXe 2. 



^i^^Jnivetsity fcollege Location (s) most Convenient To You 
'i^ ' ._v. ' (Spring 1983). - • ■ ■ 



A ■ 



* ' a* ' * ' PERCSNT 

LOCATION v'-V " "RESPONDENTS w RESPONSES. 



■ PERCENT 
: CASES 



/ 



kAE^^ORD/CECIL CO* 
BALTIMORE ^ 
WESTERN MARYLAND 
UPPER MONTGOMfiRX CO, 
COLLEGE PARK 
HOWARD COUNTY ' 
ANNE ARUNDEL CO ^ 
PRINCE G EdRG E ' S CD . 
SOOTHfiRN MARYLAND- 
UPPER EASTERN SHORE 
LOWER EASTERN SHORE 
DISTRICT' OP COLUMBIA 
NORTfi^ll VIRGINIA ' 

TOTAL ' ; V. 




2707 



^CONCLUSIONS 
ifpr< 




The Advising Intake Eoicm^ hasipr oven <t6 be a usef ul tool ;to 
^capture data >nd provide infocmatibri to' b^tib advisors and': 
managers. There ' are, how^vee, limritations ^o the >e of these 
data for . decision ^te-ing on- th'^ college ^ev^. Sincej advisees 



represent a |self-selected po'^uaation, it^ia^ not known to what 
extent 'they are representatiAj^ oie pnivlrsity College sWents as 
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a whole. In some ^ases the presence of nonatudehts in the group 
cpiaplicates the picture. * NevertheJLesSf these data provide a 

f""^' solid piece of the planning and managenent puzzle that colleges 
serving , nontraditional students miist contend W:j.th in meeting the 

* needs 6f their, student populations; ~ , -« 
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■ REGISTRATION: A SYSTEM FOR MONITORING COURSE ENROLUffiNTS~ 

» 

Daniel J. A. Rosenthal^ Director of Institutioijal Studies, Stockton State College 
Charles Tantillo, Vice President for Academic Affairs, Stockton State College 

ABSTRACT > 

* . • . 

A management information system is described that ^monitors course 
enrollments during^ an lnstituti9ns registration cycle (pre-registration ^ 
demand » pre-regilstration scheduling^ cancellation for non-payment of bill,^ 
in-person registration^ and add/drop) .^The information system^utilizes the ' 
course registration process as. an empirical data source for curriculum deci- 
csion-making. The system provides the academic manager with information for 
making short and longer term decisions regarding enrollment trends^ program 
migration, and institutional flexibility, 

MANAGEMENT INFORMATION \ , . ^ ^ 

Management information is essential for effective decision-makixjg. Th^^^ 
availability of timely and fe^ipr!ant<^m information, however, often \ 

requires a laborious "culling out" process in order to obtain the critical 
facts required for a given decision* • * 

/"Culling out" is necessitated by tbe> excessive number of reports that 
reach the managers desk. More importantly, thesjB report $Wre typically, 
designed to support the operational aspects of the business, or to provide 
information to corporate headquarters, a governing board, or external agency. 
Most reports utilized by management, then., are not explicitly designed for the 
needs of the manager as a decision-maker (Rockart, 1979). 

The essence of a decision-support system for* management is that it is 
designed from t'he manager's perspec^tive, and based upon a thoughtful analysis 
of the information requirements of the decisions-making process . The identif id- 
eation qf decision areas; and the design and implementation of an appropriate 
management information system, is not an easy task (Keen, 1980).^ 

The primary function of such a system is to provide selective \(;iformation 

i; j i. -107-118 ^ ' 



to managers. Effective systems focus on institutional strengths and 
weaknesses with respect to critical si/ccess factors (Daniel, 19l^l>- Critical 
success factors are those areas which, if satisfactory i "will' ensure success- 
ful competitive performinbe' for the organization" (Rockart, 1979) \ In most . 
industries, there are three to six factors that determine success, Wh as 
tight control of manufacturing costs,, new product development, and effective 
advertising. Critical success factors must be determined by, the institution, 
and monitored by managers through th^ use of selective information systems. 
. * , V COURSE OFFERINGS 
In higher education, the* curriculum is undoubtedly an. important succWs 
factor. |The distribution of course offerings, as well as the deployment of 
faculty, knd other resources , is dependent to a considerable .extent on tjie 
judgment ofac?demic mahagers regarding student course demand trends. These 
judgments are frequently based on data that is "old," such as number of 
graduates by" major area of study, or data that is "global", such as number of 
- majors* in each program at the institution. 

REGISTRATION BENCHMARK METHODOLOGY \ 
^ The registration process can be monitored to provide a continuing empirical \ 
data 'source for determining both' short and longer-term patterns of student 
demand, student i^igration, 'and institutiorfal adaptability. The methodology 
consists of collecting student enrollment data, on a course-by-course tasis, 
at each phase of an institution'.s registration cycle: pre-registration demand, 
pre-registration scheduling, pre-registration adjustment cancellation (for 
nonpayment of bills) , in-per son registration, and schedule adjustment (add/drop). 
These enrollment phases provide framework within which an institution can monit 
individual courses, and collections of courses, and can predict the prbbable 
outcome of the registration cycle for its program offerings. 



From a computer implementation perspective^ benchmark processing requires 
the merging of course enrollment files at each phase of the registration cycle. 
An updated management report is induced at each phase 

A sample excerpt Htrcwn the enrollment benchmark report for Management 
program courses is shown in Table !• 

ADVANTAGES OF REGISTRATION REPORTING FOR PLANNING 

• ) 

The registration reporting system provides managers with information that 

■• .> ' • ' . 

can be used directly for curriculum decision-making. The objective o£ the 

m y 

system is to eliminate impediments to planning inherent in existing reports. 
Specif ically^ the system provides improvements in report structure , including 
advantageous ordering of information, judicious selection of data elements, 
inclusion of several levels of summary totals , and, most importantly , temporal 
integration of ^information (see Table 1). 

ORDERING OF INFORMATION > ; 

The registration report is designed to sequence course information in the 
most useful way, by ascending course number within program. The report is as 
compact as possible, minimizing wasted paper. 

SELECTION OF DATA ELEMENTS 

■ «r ■■ 

Only those dat;^ elements that provide essential management information 

•.'*.*■ - ■ 

relevant to course enrollme;nt within the registration process are included. 

... * 

For example, student credit hours (SCH) and full-time equivalent (FTE) students 
represented by course enrollment are included. The data elements for instruc- 

tor's name and social security number are intentionally excluded. 

^' 

SUMMARY TOTALS 

' ^ • ' '\ 

Subtotals are included for programs (aee Table 1), aa well as divisional 

and college totals. In addition, rail subtotals and totals are displayed 

at the end of the report to simplify comparisons. All meaningful data elements 

summarized. , - . 



■ TEMPORAL INTEGRATIOK 

CourBe enrollmentB from all previous benchmarks within the semester are 
included in the most recent repprt. Thus, the final benchmark, produced 
after the add/drop period, shows, in addition to final enrollment, bourse 
enrollmenta at all previous -benchmarks in the registration cycle. 

For example, the course MGMT 3110, section 0004 (see Tab le 1) , has a 
capacity of 30 students, a-i)re-registrat ion demand of 115 student's, and the 
following numbers of enrolled students: 30 after pre-registration scheduling, 
25 after cancellat;ion for (non-payment of bills), 30 after in-person regis- 
tration, and 37 after add/drop (final). The final enrollment is +7 students 
(23%) above capacity; and represehts 148 SCH, or 9.2l FTE studeats. 
* Note that the course , MGMT 3110, section 0006 , was cancelled ("C") , 
'before pre-registration.' MOfT 3110, sections 0007 and 0008 were added ("A") 
for in-person registration. v / 

Thus, benchmark reporting enables the academic luanager to monitor 
course and program enrollments at all points in the registration cycle. The 
system supports management decisions related to addition of new courses (based 
on excess demand) , cancellation of scheduled courses (based on low demand) , 
altering course capacity, and redeplojnnent of faculty resources ^ , 

TREND ANALYSIS ^ 

, In addition to semester planning, multi-semester benchmark comparisons 
can be used as powerful tools in enrollment tre^tf^ analysis and long range 
forecasting. These cbmparisons c^n be maide by concatenating enrollments SCH, 
and/or FTE for sieveral semesters, as shown below. ^ 



Fall 


Semester 


CAP 


DMD 


t>RE-REG . 


GANG 


IN-PERSON 


^. FINAL 


ill 


1981 
1982 

1983 . 


450 
540 V 
^59 


339 
538 
728 


238 
326 ■ 
425 


200 
2/f8 
349 


374 . 
.. 453 
* 584 ' 


372 

519- 

655 
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For example^ for all courses in the panageoent program in Fall 1981 
and Fall 1982, initial capacity exceeded final enrol Iment (198 1 : 450 vp. 372; 
1982 : 540 vs . . 519) . However , in Fall 1983 , initial capacity (5§9) , .^hough 
increased from the previous year, could not accommodate final enrollment ^ 

(655>,^^, 

courses during the registration cycle (Table 1)« Thus, the institution was 
able to adapt its coursc.offerings to help meet a^|^sing student demand. How- 
ever, the fact that student demand (728) exceeded final enrollment (655) 
suggests that some students were "closed out'-V of MGMT courses. 

The Fall 1983 data also suggests that selective increases in MGMT course 
offerings would improve the success rate of pre-registrants, allow space for 
new students (who enter the process at the in-persori benchmark) , and reduce 

the extent of add/drop activity. ^ 

■ — ' * ■ . SUMMARY ■' '^o" 

- An information system was described which is expressly designed to s^^^ 
the academic manager in curriculum decision-making. The system utilizes empir^ 
cal data derived from course and program registr^^ The resulting report is 

conciseV contains relevant information only, and achieves temporal integration 
of infortaation. 
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, . STUDENT PATTERNS IN COMPLETING GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 

. Linda Michaels Suskle Mark A. Eckstein . 

V ^ ■ Office of Institutional Research 

State University of New York, College at Oswego ^ 
With the relntroductlon of general education distribution requirements In ' 
an era. of declining resources. It Is Important to' plan and evaluate such 
requirements carefully . In p&rtlcular , If any one of several cou)^ may 
satisfy one distribution requirement, one must consider the Impact of stud^^ 
choice when Implementing and evaluating the general education plan. Student 
choice can affect a general education program 1n three ways. 

1 . Student preferences can create bottl enecks . If students show a strong 
preference for just a few courses ol the many. available, those who are "closed- 
out" of them may walt^tb enroll In them later rather than choose another course 
to satisfy the same requirement. If students prefer to put off completing some 
requirements until their junior and senior years, upper- and lowerclassmen will 
compete for spaces In the same couifses. Both these situations- can result In 
bottlenecks of unfulfilled demand. ^ 

Careful planning Is essential to averting these problems. Offering too few 
. of the general education courses that students prefer or Improperly advising 
students to delay fulfilling requirements may create bottlenecks of student , 
demand. Offering too many general education courses, however, means that 
precious faculty resources will be needlessly taken away from more advanced 
courses. Such planning cannot be done, however, without Information on which 
general education courses students elect and when they take them. . 

2 . Student preferences can create student .frustration. In an era of 
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declining enrollment, It Is also Iracreaslngly Important that student progress 
through degree .programs be monitored carefully, so that student difficulties, 
dissatisfaction, frustration, and possible attrition are all kept to a minimum. 
Planning xan relieve student frustration' by Initiating a clearer explanation of 
the rat,1onale of such programs, by clarifying appropriate and Inappropriate 
course choices, and by planning course offerings to relieve bottlenecks. Again, 
however. It requires Information on patterns In completing general education 
distribution requirements. • ' , ■ ■ ^ 

3. Student preferences can create actual course patterns quite different 
from the Intent of the general education program. If most students, ^or 
example, fulfill a science dl'strlbutljpn requirement by taking only biology 
courses, one 'must question thesuccess of the requirement In exposing most 
students to the sciences. Student preferences can also prevent students from 
benefitting from the planned general -to-specific flow of their college program. 

- Collecting" information on patterns in student choice can help curriculum 
planners revise generaj education distributi on requirements so student experi- 
ences better match the intent of , the program. 

PURPOSE^ 

TheJ)urpose of the study was to determine student choices in completing 
recently pnitiated general e^lucation distribution requirements at a public four- 
• year coll jege. The requirements for students ia B.A. degree programs consist of 
two mathematics courses, three natural science coarses, #ree social science 
courses (including a two-course "sequence"), three humanities courses (inclutfing 
a two-coijirse sequence) and a two-course Western heritage sequence. The require- 
ments fof students in B.S. degree programs are identical except that^no Western 
heritagej courses are required and the three soday science courses need not 
include a sequence. 
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the study had two specific objlqtlves: (1). to determine which general 
education requiremehts. Students choose to complete during thpir freshman and 
sophomore years and (2j to identify the specific courses students choose to 
complete the three required sequences. / 

More and more colleges todiiy are reintroducing general education distribu- 
tidn requirements .(Gros-Louis, T981). Indeed, according to Kramer (1981.), 95% 
of the nation's colleges have general education ciistributi on requirements. 
Distribution requirements usually entail "a core of courses— usually a predic- 
table cluster of five or six requirements" (O'Banion & Shaw, 1982, p. 69), 
chosen from single-discipline, subject-centered courses (Mammons, Thomas, & 
Ward, 1980). y ' / 

Gaff (1980), has noted that distribution requirements must be carefully 
implemented and evaluated. He observes that^general education programs can 
involve substantial reallocations of resources and suggests than an initial 
gener:al educttion program be considered only a trial run. 

There has been little mention in the literature, however, of the heed to 
consider the impact of student choice in evaluating distribution requirements. 
Vars (1982) in. fact feels that an advantage of the distribution-requirements 
approach to general education Is that such requirements utilize existing ebuVses 
and permit scheduling to be accomplished in the "usual manner" (p. 218). He 
apfjarently assumes that the imposition of general education distribution require 
ments will have no Impact on course enrollments— the assumption this paper 
challenges. 

The problem of student choice is addressed by Smith and Clarke (1980) in 
the. context of student-designed majors. They ^ote. that such programs can dis 
rupt a college's system of resource allocation and reduce the accuracy oy 



planning procedures that try to predict student flow. It seems likely that 
distribution requirements, which are aVsl driven by student choice, would encoun 
ter the same planning difficulties. " • * ' 
■ w ' > METHOD . ' . . , . 

f he Permanent Record Cards of a randoni-^pl e of 1 29 F^ll ,. 1 982 , jun 1 ors. • 
who entered this. college as freshmen (with six or fewer transfer hours) were 
studied.- Since course choices could'^fary^substantl ally by major, the sample was 

Stratified accordingly. ^ 'U- 

For each student In the sample, we Identified which general education 

courses were completed during theffreshman and sophomore ^ears. The principal 

,. ' , ■' ■ ■•'■^ , . ^ ^ ■ 
data analysis consisted of describing the percent of students In the sample 

..' ■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

completing each distribution requirement. Since a re,v1ew of the data Indicated 

differences among five cohorts of student majors--^!nf(lin1cat1on Studies majors. 

Business majors. Education majors, students with other majors, dnd students 

without a decla»fed .major-the second analysis was a deicrl'pftlon of -the percents 

Of Students within each cohort completing^ each ^equlremi^nt. The final data 

'analysis consisted "of describing the percents ol students choos J ng. various : 

course sequences. A 95% confidence-level error margin was calcfflated for each 

sample"' percent.. . v 

. ^ ' RESULTS^' . . • "■' ■ ' ' ■ 

Most of the sample completed most distribution ^requirements during their 
freshman and sophomore years (Table 1). • The matn except1pn:^^nly a third of 
our sample completed the humanities distrl buti on -requirements. ^^^^ 
there were additional requirements that many stud'ents Were not |omple%1ng In a; 
timely fashion. ;Only a third of the Business majo|;s had cbmpleied the, natural 
sciences distribution requirement, less than half of the Educati^^ had 
taken the second mathematics course, and less than half th6 unyedlareCHnaaors 
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Table 1 



General Education Requirements Completed by the End of the Sophomore Year 



V 



, - Comm. Business 

Studies Admin. 
Requirement completed f % 



EdLca- 



Major 



ion 



other 



Unde- 
•clared 



~TaEar 
sample 

IT r f % 




Math I 
Math II 



Western heritage: - 
No courses (fomp]eted 5 
Only 1 course compltd. 1 
Complete req. compltd. 19* 



i% 
71% 



16 
19 



84% 
100% 



18 



, n/a 
n/a 
n/a 



94% 31 89% 16 89% 116 90% 
56% 29 83% 17 94% 101 78% 



n/ta 9 26% 10 56% n/a 

n/a 7 20% 1 6%.. n/a 

n/a M9 54% 7* 39%*^ , n/a 



Humanities: 
No courses completed 0 C% 
Only 1 course compltd. 4 16% 
Only 2 courses compltd,12 '4£% 
2-crse seq. compltd. 11* 44% 
Complete req. compltd. 9 3^% 

Social sciences: 
No courses completed 0 ' ^% 
Only 1 course compltd. 1 / 4^ 
Only 2 courses compltd. 5 20% 
2-crse seq. compltd. 20 80% 
Compl ete req . compl td . 1 9'^ 76% 



3 


16% 


1 


3% 


2 6% 


1 


6% 


.7 


5% 


3 


16% 


12 


' 38% 


7 20% 


3 


17% 


29 


22% 


7 


37% 


8 


25% 


16 46% ' 


8 


44% 


51 


40% 


9 


47% 


12 


38% 


14* 40% 


• 7 


39% 


53 


-41% 


6 


32% 


11 


35% 


10 29% 


6 


33% 


42 


33% 



0 0% 


01 0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


■ 0 0% 


0 0% 


2 6% 


2 


6%, 


0 


0% 


5 4% 


0 0% 


8 25% 


5 


14% 


6 


33% 


24 19% 


n/a 


n/a 


30 


86% 


12 


67% 


n/a 


19 100% 


22 69% 


28 


80% 


12 


67% 


100 78% 



No, courses completed 0 
Only 1 course compltd. 2. 
Only 2 courses compltd. 8 : 
Complete req. compltd. 15 ( 


)% 0 0% 0 0% 0 0% 0 0% 0 0% 
B% 4 21% 7 22% 2 6% 1 6% 16 12% 
m 9 47% 13 41% '8 23% 4. 22% 42 33% 
m 6 32% 12 38% 25 71% 13 72% 71 55% 


All requirements 2 


. . ■ ». i 

8% 2 11% 7 22%' 3 9% 1 6% 'l5 12% 


Sample size 25 1( 


:iO% 19 100% 32 100% 35 100% .18 100% 129 100% 


Error margin no more than ± 


J0%. ±22% ±17% ±17% ±24% . ±"4% 


*Some of these student 
pi eted history courses for 
sequence , even though taki n 

• ■/ . ■ 


r(3 Comm. Studies, 1 undeclared, and 1 other) com- 
the humanities sequence and the Western heritage^ 
g two sequences In one department Is not permitte'd. 
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•StU'dents had definite preferences for courses to.comfJlete the sequence. 

requirements (Table' 2). Over W of those completing the .^ocial sciences , 

'sequence took two courses in psychology and over half of thpse completing the 

• ..'^ ■ • • ; ' ■ - ' 

humanities sequence took two .courses in U, ;S. hi.story. Since an additional 

thi rd' of the sampVe compl eted the Wl6stern heritage sequencfejV^ taking two 

Western heritage courses of f ered by ;the history department, it appear? that' 

nearly 9Q^^ of our 'students are taking two history courses to fulfill general 

education distribution ^requirementsv| 



)ISCUSSION 



This study was designed tp' be-i«^cript1.ve and, not to determine why students 
made the choices they did. Further Situdf is needeljtoj etermi ne why -m any 
students did not complete the'\iuman||^ies' requirements and whj^jp^^ 
did not compl ete other requirements! Dfscussion within the coll egW coimunity 
is also needed to determine if the/ strong preference for history courses oyer 
•Other humanities and Western Heritag^equerKes matchds the intent 'pf the 
general education program. ^ ' . 

The results of this ^^|t^ demoiStrate the need to consider the'tmpact of 
student choice when ^"'Pi'^l^^^^^ evaluating a general educatioi|:|)pogram. 
Student choices can create botSrenecks ieven though plenty of courses; ;may be^ 
available, can keep students nom benefitting from a general -to-sp|^^1fic flow 
in, their college programs , and can permit students to fulfilV.geneV^I' education 
•distribution requirements with course patterns different from tho^e intended ' 

by the program.. ^ . \ \ , " 

This study ilso provides a baseline of data against which. other colleges 
might compare themselves. It would be Interesting to know, for example, if 
there is a similar strong preference for history courses at other schools and 
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Table 2 



General Education Sequences Most Frequently Completed 



Sequence 



Num^r of 
students completing 



f 




•t50) 


(lOOJt) 


19* 




13 


26% 


7 . 


14% 


6 


12% 


5 


• 10%' 


(54) 


(100%) 


30* 


56% 


5 


9% 


4 


7% . 


4 


7% 


11 


20% 


(87) 


flOO%) 


37 


43% . 


20 


23% 


16 


18% 


4 


5% 


4 


5% 


3 


3% 


3 


3% 



Western heritage; 

HIST 230-231 (Western Heritage) ' 

EN6 210-211 (Literature) 

TH 260-261 (History of Western Theatre) 

ART 250-251 (Survey of Art) 

PHIL 235-236 (History of Philosophy) 



V 



Humanities: 

HIST 102-103 (History of the U. S.) , 
ELED 106-107 (Public School In American Life) 
, Two courses in French . • 
Two courses In Spanish' 

All other combinations (no more than one person in each) 
Socf dl scl6nc6S • ^ 

PSYC 100-200 (Human Behavior/Li fe-Span Devel . Psych.) ' 
SOC 100-250 (Intt*o. Sociology/Structure of Amer. Society) 
ECON 100-191 (Macroeconomics/Microeconomics ) 
ANTH 100-250 (General Anthropology/Comparative Societies) 
PS 100-105 (Intro Poll. Sci./ Amer. Politics and Govt.) 
■ANTH 100-280 (General Anthropology/Human Evolutipn) 
PS 100-109 (Intro. Poll. Sci. /International Politics) 



■li- 



ssome of these students (3 Comm. Studies, 1 undeclared, and 1 other) com- 
pleted history courses for the humanities sequence and the Western heritage 
sequence, even though taking two sequences in one department is not permitted. 



I If other Business majors put off natural science courses. 
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COLLEGE STUDENT RETENTION: MEASUREMENT OF THE 
fRfiLATIVE IMPORTANCE OF CAUSAL FACTORS 

Norman. 0. Altken 
Dept. of Economics 
University of Massachusetts 

' In two previous articles (Altken, 1982) we have presented a four 

^equation niodel oT college student adjustment and retention. The capstone 

ecjuatlon toUhe model was the retention equation Itself which was based on 

the premise that a student's decision to remain at a specific Institution 

.Is dlrei^tly determined by major aspects of the student's experience (along, 

'with the possible Intervention of m^r external factors). The present 

article makes use of this equation to explore two new research areas. The 
i- "\ 4 ' '•; 

f1rst part of the article compares retention equations estimated from two 

diffeirent samples of freshmen students from different years. Secondly. 

results are reported for an expanded version of the retention equation 

which Incorporates a number of new factors. 

'DATA 

Data for the study was obtained from two different surveys of repre- 
sentative s^ples of fresh|Tien students at the University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst. The survey data was combined with the student's grade point 
average for the freshman year, and Information on whether or not the stu- 
dent returned to the- University at the beginning of their sophomore year. 
;The first survey was administered at the end of the fall semester,' 1977 » 
and the data from the survey along with grade point average were used to 
predict student retention as of the fall semester, 1978. The second survey 
was administered at the en^ of the fall semester, 1980 and was used, along -. 
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retention rate exhibited by the 1978 and 1981 samples are 81. 8X and 82^9X 
respectively. 

THEORETICAL VARIABLES 
The theoretical basis for the estimated equation can be summarized In 
the fonowing general equation; ' ; 

Retention (R) " a^ + a^AS + a^LS .+ igAP, + a^EI + agEF + u 

Where student retention by a specific Institution (R) Is assumed to be 
a function of the student's satisfaction with the academic program (AS), 
satis faction with the living environment (LS), the student' $ academic perr 
formance (AP), the level of Involvement in extracurricular activities (EI), 
and external factors (EF). Academic performance is assumed to directly 
affect withdrawal decisions not only because Institutions set a minimum 
leveUof academic performance, which must be met In order for the student 
to remain In the Institution, but also because the Institutional measure 
of academic performance provides a direct message as to how well the stu- 
dent Is doing relative to both the student's peers and an absolute stan- 
dard. Extracurricular activities provide an additional source of student ' 
sati^factioh, and since participation is voluntary, the degree of satisfac- 
tion is assumed to be closely correlated with the extent of Involvement. 
Finally, external factors refer to major factors outside of the university- 
experience such as severe personal injury or illness, or family or personal 
problems, which may force the student to withdraw from the institution. 
EF, therefore, is hypothesized to have a negative effect on R (i.e., the 
value of ag is negative). The lower case letters (a^ . . . ag) are para-, 
meters to be estimated empirically while u is a random error term.. 



A ..: REGRESSION RESULTS , 

1978 venus mi 

The empfrl^aV results previously obt;i1ned for 1978 (Altken, Jan. /Feb.. 
1982) are reporto\ln Table 1 along with the new results for 1981. Whether 
or not the student returned for the second academic year was used as the 
dependent variable. The Independent varlabTes are listed in Table 1 along 
with the regression results. Academic performance was Introduced in two 
forms to represent two different effects: (1) a duirmy variable Indicating 
whether or not the student had achieved the minimum grade point average 
'(GPAf requlred for eventual graduation and (2) the student's actual GPA. ' 
The first represents what might be called the 'JJiurdle effect" Imposed by 
the university, while the second captures the reward or poslt^ye feedback 
of th« grading system. Both variables were statistically significant In 
both yeaVs. The potential ef^'ect of external factors was Introduced In 
the dual iforni of the extent of student concern with (1) family/personal 
problems and (2) financial problems. The primary concern In evaluating the 
results is whether there is a significant change In the coefficients from . 
1978 to Agsi. The t values reported In the right-hand column suggest that 
two significant 'changes have occurred. The Intercept value Increased 
j^i'gnificantly over the period and the coefficient for meeting the* univer- 
sity minimum grade requirement declined Significantly. Further analysis, 
however, suggests that the latter result may be spurious. Because the two 
variables "meet GPA requirement" and "actual GPA" are highly correlated 
(r = .77) the values of their individual coefficients are unreliable, which 
is defined as the problem of multicpl linearity. Because both variables 
clearly belong in the equation (they are theoretically sound and statisti- 
cally significant), only the sum of the two coefficients can be examined 
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-TABLE -.1- ; ■, ,V . v 

Regression Resufts for First Year Student- Retention^ ^ 

1978 versus 1981 ' /' 



IndependenOanable 

. - ■ ':. . d ■ ■ ' 

Meet GPA requi rement v 

Actual GPA - ; 

Residential living satisfaction 

Academic satisfaction 

Concern wi th f ami ly-perspnal jproblems 

Acti vi ty involvement ^ 

Concern with financial problems 

Intercept , 



Regression Coefficients t^Val ue 



.275* 
.068* 
.048* 
.050* 
-.023* 
.042 
.002 



.453 



1981 

.1 35* 
.125* 
.049* 
.011 
-.006 
.002 
-.016* 
-.710* 



F or-Bi^ference 

2.46+ 
1.90 
0.06 
1.77 
1 .21 
0.95 
1.40 
2.73+ 



^Studeat- registered for the fall term of the second academic year 

(registered = 1; did not register = 0). ' 
bpor 1978 equation: N=892i R=.440; r2=.194. ; 
CFor 1981 equation: N=1535; R=.4l4; r2=.172. 
dOummy variable for GPA> or <2. 00. 

"^Stal^istically significant' coefficients. 

tindi cates a statistical 1 y significant di fference between the 1978 and 
1981 coefficients. 



for changes over time. Because the coefficient for "actual GPA" increased 
alnrast as much as thewl^ there w,as- 

only 'a small change .in the sum of the,^two coefficients over the period 
(from .34 in 1978 to .26 in ISlBl). Consequently, the only significant 
chanpe over the period was in^ t(?e intercept which means that »the role played 
by-4:he- var-i^bl es-ihemsel-vei^a s -f^^^^ 



be argued that in terms of detemining "retention, there was a slight decline 
in the rcHe pl.ayed by grades as well ias academic satisfaction and concern 
with family/personal problems At the time, there was a slight 
increase in the role played by financial problems. 

Expanded Equation ' 
/ Results for^^t^ are r^orted in Table 2. With the 

excepti on of the two GPA vari abl es i al 1 vari abl es i n the equati on were 
measured by survey responses obtained during the fall semester, 1980. 
The equation contains three completely new variables: (1) the pxtent to 
Which the student fel t soci ally i solated, ^2) whether or not the student 
planned, at the beginning of the freshman year, to transfer^ to ahpther 
institution, and (3) whether or not the student was employed at an off- 
carapusc-qob. In addition, two previousll^ existing variables were redefined 
or measured differently. Concern with financial problems was replaced by 
the percentage of the student's total educational expenses which were 
financed through financial aid (grants or loans). The broadly defined 
variable of student participation in extracurricular activities (any 
activity) was replaced with the more narrowly defined variable of f rater- . 
nity/sorority membership. The remaining variables are the same as 
previously defined. ' 



, ; , TABLE -2 

•Regression Results for First Year Student Retention*— 1981 

•• Expanded Equation' 



Independent Variable 
Actual 6PA 

Mee t "GPA requi rement^^^ ~ ~ - 

Social isolation^ 

Planned transfer to another 
institution 

Financial aid*^ 

Res i denti al 1 i ving sati s facti on 

Off -campus job 

Fraterni ty/sorori ty 

Concern wi th family-personal 
problems 

Academic satisfaction 



—Stand— RegT—Unstand-Reg . 
Coefficient Coefficient 



.254 
.160 
-.110 

-.087 
-.071 

.059 
-.043 

.035 



.122 
.141 
-^058 

-.099 
-.085 
.031 

-.055 
" .080 




t-value 
6.37* 



4.24. 
4.18* 

3.64* 

2.97''' 

2.35 

1.79 

1.46 

.86 
.66 



^student registered for the fall term of- the second academic year (regis- 
tered =1; did not register = 0) N = 1421; R = .444; R< = .197.^ Under 
heading "Unstandardized Regression Coefficient" intercept = .4567. 

^Dummy variable for GPA>or<2. 00. 

-An index comprised of four questions designed to measure the extent to 
which the student felt isolated and lonely. 

^Percentage^of students' total educational expenses financed by financial 
aid, grants , or loans. 



fer 
tioh 



The results shol^both GPA variables, social isolad trans- 
io-another in^tl^ residential living satisfac- 



ar^ all statistid^ll^ the expected sign. Both.off-- 

caimt^s membersHi Have the correct s i gn and a 



relflftively large t-valfc but are not qui^ significant. Final- 

ly, concern wi th^f ami ly/personal problems and academic satisfaction are not 



.even closeto being statistically significant an^ satisfactipn even 

' has I a negative val ue whi ch i s contrary to theoretj^ expectation . 

In addition to the resultsyr^^^^ several different 

versions of the regression equation were attempted/ While space limitations 
prevent the fiill reporting of additional results, it is possible to list 
the additional variables which werg not found to be statistically signifl- 
cant. None of the following variables were even close to being statisti- 
* cally significant when placed iri a regression equation along with the 
variables listed' in Table 2: (1) whether or not a brother or sister had 
attended the University, (2) whether or not the student's parent or parents 
had attended the University, (3) whether or not the student participated in 
a varsity or junior varsity sport, (4) sex of the student^ (5) whether or 
not the Student was admitted to his or her choice of major, (6) family 
Size of the student, and (7)/ whether or not the student was employed at an 
on-canjpus job.-' ' ! \/ 

■ ■■■■■■ ■ . ■ ' • 

• • ■ ; .- . ■ " .• ; \ ■' ■ .... " . ■ _ , '■ .' i ■ 

' Policy Implications 

The general^ policy implications of the study are relatively ^traight 
'forward* For the University to significantly improve its retention rate, 

0 improve student 

social integration, or increase financial aid. Academic performance could 
p/esumably be improved by either attracting "better!V students or by 

■ ' ■ a f s ■ ■ ■ ' ' * 



.designing prograrns to- improve the academic"! skills of existing students. 
As to which specific pblicies or programs might be, most effective in each 
of the'Tthr^e:. generalr pblj cyl areas ;::thg^ ttrdy:"resul ts rprovi de- no rmf ormati on . 
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_A„StUdi^-of_ Attrition ..in^the: Regents External Degree trograiri 



Elizabeth Taylor, Ed; D. 
Institutlohal Research Office 
Regents External Degree Program 



Introduction: 



Progra 



The purpose, of this-paper is- to discuss the problems 
determining attrit^^ rates and causes in an external deg'i 
Regents External Degree Program (REX) of the University of 
— Yor fc~i^— the-old es t— and— lar ges t-tiatlona^^ 
country. The program currently offers eight degrees: twolaMocitftevdeg'^esV 
and two baccalaureate degrees in the arts and sciences, twd as^^o^iiateA^^ 
de^ees in nursing, and baccalaureate' degrees in business aiw^ny^rs^ 
50,000 students are or have been involved in the program 'since 
About 1,6,000 are currently active candidates. 

The REX program is based on the concept that what a persaii' kriows is 
more Important than how or where the knowledge is acquire^;. ^Its /central 
mission is to provide an opportunity for earning a colle^^e^^^d^ 

demically able individuals at^ifow cost, regardless of age^ pi^c^ of reaidenae v.>^^^^^^^ 
prior educational credentials, or constraints imposed'* by occ^at^^ / 
program implements this mission by offering academic recogi^^i^fed^^ 
form of credit and deg5e'ee^ to studen€s"^o have demonstrated; <^^^^ 
learning through examinations, college coursework completed £htdu 
accredited academic institutions, atid/or other approved: means 




DEFINING A REX DROPOUT 



Most studies of attrition 'or retentl^on focus on idefining y^ 
out, and discovering when a student is most likely- to; 4r0^butA ^ 
these questions become difficult to answer in an external A^%t^% 
REX differs from other more traditional colii^ges i,n t^^^^ 



instruction. The program does not reside oh a ^iradiliiohal^^^^ 
or students. Instead, an a^dministrative^ st'aff .is; 1^ 
faculty and ; students 'may be located ariywh<^re^^^^i^^^^^^ the ^United 
-some- cases overseas.; ■•''■/■, . ^^■ 

Students may enroll in the prdgtva^m^^^^ 
ate no clear-cut semesters ^ breaks^. }; 
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learning on a continuous 



basis through several means, including the verifi- 
cation of transcripts and the development of tests of college-level, . 
learning!" Dropping odt c}#t h^ program ^ i^ current , 

or preyl^s coursework or test performance. However, dropping out may mean, 
ttiat ttif services REX. of fers to its students are not meeting their needs.. ■ 
For the purposes of program record keeping, students are defined as . 
having dropped out of the. program if they have not paid their annual records 
fee (ARF)\ithin a set amount of, time. The amiual records fee is similar 
to a registration fee, and is paid yearly on the anniversary of the student's 
enrollment. Currently, if the student does' not pa/' within four months, he 
is 'recorded' as inactiv^Tn the computer files7-and-hi-sn:ecords:^Te-separa^:.ed 
from the other active or graduated students. Prior to. 1982, students had 
an extra year to pay the annual records fee. Thus these earlier students 
had n6t paid a f ee in t^o years before their status changed . ^ Using this 
system, it is impossibl.J to pinpoint when a student becomes inactive. A 
broad range^f time exists when students may have decided to leave the , 
program; we only can detenkne when they decide not to re-register. 

Ls process of going inactive based on non-payment of . 



Figure ,1 , shows thi 
annual records fees. 



/ 



Figure! 



Enrollment AEF Aotice — - 'ARF notice — - Fee status changed . 

mailed -mailed again 



\ 

provides 
enrollment 
data and: 
date 



one year 
after 

enrollment 



two months 
after first 
notice 



RATE OF .ATTRITION 



candidate "luoyed 
to inactive file 



The rate of attrition is detennined on a yearly basis bj^degree program 
attrition pattern compiled over the last eight years - 



Table 1 indicates the 



and graduated student 



In the table, attrition figures are compared to the total number of active 



s for these same years. 
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' TABLE 1 

I : 

Total Enrollment and Gra^duatlon' Statistics 



I 

H 

(a) 
0) 
I 



Degree Prograi 



EnroUedi ' ' Enrolled; - . 
Active in Inactive . % Graduated % 



Associate in Arts 
, (Liberal Arts) 

Associate in Science 
' (Liberal Arts) 

Associate 'in Applied Science 



1067 16| 
1659, is' 



1332 



. (Nursing) , 

Associate in .Science 
(Nursing) 

Bachelor of Science • 
(Nursing) 

Bachelor of Arts 
(Liberal Arts) 

Bachelor of Science ^ 
(Liberal 'Arts) 

Bachelor of Science 
(Business; Subject , 
Concentration Option) 

Bachelor of Science 
(General Business Option) 

Regents Credit Bank , 

Totals „ ^ 



2136 
4544 
1442 
3429 
1368 



-27 
41 
50 

31 
•28 
31 



893 4a 



.372 



18,242 



3^ 



1695 I 25 



174111,; 18 

I f ■ 
3025 11 '62 



2097 
4143 
1706 
: 4450 
2809 

\ ' m 



■pis- 

mi 

■It 



40 
46 
36 
36 
6* 

47 

49 
39 



4084 , 59 
6027' ' 64 
532 11 



954 
397 
1572 
4545 
179 

222 



18,512. 



18 

4 

33 
36 

■■4 

11 



31 



Totals 



6846 
9427 ' 
4889 ^ 
5187 
9084, . 
4720 
,12,424 

if 

. 4356 

2108 

730" f 
59,771 : 
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. . / CHARACTERISTICS O^F INACTIVE STUDENT? 

Infoniiation about inactive students was collected 'in three stages. 
"In~thie7£irstYS^^^ inactive candidates was randomly selected 

from the- popul^^tion of all* identified inactive candidates, from the beginning 
of the projgram through summer of 1981 • Apprbximately 2500 inactive' candi- 
dates were mailed a questionna^ire asking them why they became inactive, and 

how satisfied they were with REX. The second stage involved mailing a 

• V ■ . ■ ^ " ^ 

similar questionnaire to a sample of candidates who were known to have be- 
come inactive between 1981 and Fall of 1982. These canddi^^tes were also 
asked why they chose to become inactive,, and how satisfied they were with 
the program. 

The third phase involves mailing a questionnaire to candidates as they 
become inactive. The questionnaires are mailed out on a monthly basis. 
Again this questionnaire asks candidates why they have become inactive,' and 
how they rate the program. 
1981 Candidate/Graduate Study 

The sampling of ^''inactive candidates fot the 1981 study was part of 
^a lairger. study called^Vthei^l^^ For this i studyV: 

a sample of candidates* vas selected In.Hay of .1981: from the three -types of 
candidates in REX: actives, inactives and graduates. Active candidates 
and graduates were selected from 1977 onward j inactive candidates were 
selected from the entire span of the program. The candidates within these 
three basic groups were further broken down into "five degree program cate- 
gories: The^o Associate D^jgrees in Arts and Sciences, the- Associate in 
Science and the Associate in Applied Science (nursing), the Bachelors 
Degrees in Arts and Sciences, the Bachelor of Science (nursing), and the 
Bachelor of Science (business). A systematic sample was drawn from each 'of 
these five degree program categories within the three basic groups, creating 
15 sample cells. The number of active candidates and graduates sampled ^ 
was approximately 10%, excluding graduates of the Bachelor of Science li\ 
Nursing and Baphelor of Science in Business groups^ In those -two groups 
the number of graduates was small so the entire ^population was liged. Approxi 
mately 15% - 20% of the inactive population was sampled because a lower 
response rate was anticipated. 

Each inactive student selected for the sample was mailed a four-page 
questionnaiire that contained questions about the candidate himself, previous 
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education, occupation and views of selected program policies. ; ■ ^ ^ 

Many of the survey foras were undeliverable, • This is mfl^tr:p^^ ^ 
due to the fact that the .addresses Ver.e at least two yea^^^il* Address e^^ ^^^^^^ 
of inactive students ^e not updated. The overall ^j^^sV^rate^of thosQ,^^^ 
forms that were deliverable was 27%, varying fromjB^^Mr Business 



students to 32% for Baccalaureate Nursing Degrea^ji^gMCs i ^ 

The characteristics of inactive responde|;ts did^not vary greatl^r 
from active or graduate respondents, or from-' the.* sample as a whol^/ One 
ex^ption.was gender. Although males and females comprise equal/percentages 
ofNjie active and inactive stiidents, the groups differ for graduates. In 



the graduate population, 81% are men and 19% are wdmen. Also, graduates 
are more likely to be on ^ct±ve military ^M^y. Inactive candidates did 
not differ greatly in ocdupatibn 6r educational background from actives or 
graduates either. Jlost held a job in the professional/technical arda, and 
had completed some college prior to. enrolling. 

In the 1981 study , inactive candidates- were asked several questions that 
dealt specifically Vith ^^^^^^feH^^iP^^^ as questions about education 

and "occupation.^ The results o9^yS^tatements are' suimnarized in Table 2. 
No reason stands out as being selected by all groups, The statement "Could 
not earn the credit I expected for my life or work experience" earned a 
prppottionately high rating, as did the statements, "Decided to attend 
another institution", "Could not continue due to sickness, accident, or 
^ife crisis",, and "Not enough time to study and work at the same time." 
A relatively large proportion of the Bachelor of Science in Nursing 
candidates chose "Could not transfer all the credits I expected for course- 
work from the schools I attended" though almost none of the Associate degree . 
nursing candidates rated this as Important. 

Inactive candidates were also asked to indicate their level of agreement 
with a series of positively worded statements about the program. As in 
the survey form for active candidates ^ the questions were divided into four 
categories: written materials, advising, examinations and opinions. Inactive 
candidates generally had a higher rate of "Don't Know/Never Use" responses 
to these statements., Again, candidates in the nursing programs were more 
familiar with the examinations, and were generally satisfied with their 
content. Inactive nursing candidates did have a higher rate of dissatisfaction 
with the study guides and with information provided upon. test failure. 
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TABLE 2 

Most Important Reason for Becoming Inactive 



AA/AS ADN BA/BS BSN BBUS 

^ X z ■ % % % 



Most. important reason for 
becoming inactive 

No response 



22 29 21 21 33 



436- 



3 2 



Could not earn the credit I 12 4 10 10 11 

expected for my' life or work - , 

experience. 

Had too many problems vith the 5 8 7^5 5 

program* 

Degree requirements were more 1 — ' 4 3 

difficult than I anticipated* ' , 

Had to make too many decisions 1 2 4 3 3 

by myself about my academic 
program. 

Decided that I disliked 2 1 

studying independently, . ^ 

Could not transfer all the . 1 5 13 

credits I expected for course- 
work from the schools,. I . " 
attended. \ , 

Just wanted to 'get a transcript 3 ' — — " 
with all my credits on it. • 

Decided I didn' t want or, need — ' ,2 1 

a cpllege degre^. 
Decided to attend vanother k 11/4 4 9 

institution. 

Failed examinations and/or 1 4 2 --^ 

courses. : ' ' 



Wanted more contact with other v ~ — — " / 1 

students. [ 

Not enough money to pay for 8 8 7 5 I 

- records fees, courses and/or 

examinations. ' ' 

-continued- 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 



■ AA/AS 



ADK 



Most important reason for 
becoming inactive 



BA/BS 



BSN 
X 



BBUS 



Was uaable to get sufficient 
financial aid. 




3 






3 


Could not continue due to 
sickness, accident or life 
crisis. 


3 


11 


6 


3 


2 


Not enough time to stydy and ' 
work at the same time. 


11 


1 


4 


7 


8 


Not enough time to study and 
meet my family committments. 


1 


A 


4' 


2 


3 


Other 


20 


18 


21 


15 


17 



Inactive candidates in general had a higher disagreement rate on the 
opinion questions. Althougtf they did not receive as many questions^ they 
generally had disagreement rates of about 20% - 30%, compared to rates of 
10% - 15% for active candidates.. 
1982 Follow-up 

In the Fall of 1982 a survey form was sent to respondents to the 1981 
survey to see how they had progressed in their studies. All respondents* to 
the 1981 survey who were active in the program at that time were used in 
the sample.' The active candidates were broken down into three groups: those 
who became inactive during the last year, and those who graduated during 
the last year. Each of these g^ups was again broken down into five degree 
program components. 

A tot:al of 206 candidates who had become inactive responded to the survey; 
Their responses were compared to inactive candidates in 1981. Nine of the 
most frequently chosen reasons for becoming inactive by candidatea| responding 
to the 1981 survey were Included on the 1982 survey form. Tliej re|^ W 
of each group to those reasons are listed in Table 3. As can be 'seen, the 
most important reason listed by the 1982 Inactlves becoming inactive was lack 
of money. / - . 
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TABLE 3 



Comparison of 1981 and 19$2 Inactivesj 
Moat Important Reasons for Becoming Inactive 



1981 Inactives 1982 Inactives 



Could not earn the credit I 
expected for my work or life 
experience' / 

Had too many problems with the 
program (e.g.; ppo^ advisement^ 
delays in receiving materials ^ 
etc.) 

Had to make too many decisions by 
myself about my academic program 

Could not transfer all the credits 
I expected from the schools I 
attended ^ 

Decided to attend another institution 

Not enough" money to pay for fees, 
courses, and/or examinations 

Not enough time to study and work 
at the same time 

Not enough time to study and meet 
my family conraiitments: 

Other 



(n-428) ■- 



7 
7 



3 
16 



(n»206) 
Z 



1 
9 

9 
27 



2 
22 



As in 1981, the candidates, who became inactive -in 1982 tended to have 
a higher disagre'^nt rate on opinibn .questions than candidates who had 
remained active or graduated. 
1983 Study of Inactives ' > 

In it was decided *that it would be; appropriate to survey students as 

they became inactive. Thiis; beginning in March surveys were sent each month 
to^ students, right after their fee status changed. These surveys contained 

-138- ' ^ 



questions that 'those used Iti the 1981 Candidate/Graduate 

• .survey; arid !■■its*v^■l^ -'^''^^^ ■ v 

The^^^^^r^^ for tJirch through 

September.; to the survey 

so far. Unlike the previous surveys > only. 9% of the surveys were undeliverable, 

The characteristics of these newly inactive students are similar to the 
previous. two groups • Twenty-nine percent view themselyes as only temporarily 
inactive, while another 27% plan to re-enroll sometime in the future. Only 
16% do ndt plan to obtain a degree through REX. Wost of these inactive 
Students are not enrollied in another college or university (55%). However, 
many plan eventually to obtaiix at: a baccalaureate degree ^(32%) • 

^^■^^ , 4^^ iall REX students, the large majority are, employed (86%). The ? 

largest number work in a professipnai/technical area (30%) or a service ' 
occupation (24%). The percentages- are: similar to those obtained from other ^ 
"Surveys of'-REX students*/- ■ '■ ■'.:■'[/'■'-■■.■..':.''■{ 

These new inactive candidates tended to disagree with the statements 
about the program more frequently than actives or graduates. Inactives In 
the nursing program were more likeily to think that the- current fee structure 
is inappropriatev^^^^^^T^ reflects the fact that some Nursing 

examinations are expensive. ; I in the Buslnejss Degree Prograin were 

more likely to think that the^ prograin^ did not apply m£|,ny of th^ir previously 
earned credits to t^ requirements as tHey expected. As a whole, ^ 

more : of these iiiiabtiye^^^ disagreed with the statement that the degree 

requirements were JElexibie enough to ineet their needs than previous groups 
■ of ^inac■tivesv• ■. '/ 

As with the other groups of inactives, these inactives were asked why 
th€y decided to become inactive* ;Thelr responses are sOTimarized in Table 
4» Btudeats could choose more than ^^o reason for becoming inactive. 
Agaiji, many candidates stated that they did^^n^ money to pay for > . 

irecords^ fees, courses or examinations • Several of these studeints stated that 
they had changed their priorities and^^d^ for these expiarises. 

Many of the 1982 iiiaptives also f^ not have enough time to v '^ 

study and work at the same time. 
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1 * 1983 Inactives: ReaaoniB for Becoming Inactive 



V Nursing Degree 
' ProgrMi 


ijusiness JL/egree 
Program 


iircs a 
Sciences ' 




.:. .%,: V. ... 


. % 


.;% 


• • 

Could not earn the credit I 
expected for my life or v , 
work experiencea ^ : : ;^ 


15 

[ ... ■ . 




20 


Had too many problemis witfi 
• the' .-program •'■ 


: ., .'15 ■ 


^'^ 16 


'21 ^ .■■ 


Had to make' too many ; 
decisions by myself abbtit ; 
my academic prograin v ^ - , 






, '9, 


Could xiot :tiransfef all the^^^^^ 

credits 1 expected for 
; coursework f or the 
schools I attended ■ v / 


':16 c .. 


^■;v 23 ■ 


' .26, ■ ; 


Decided to attend another 
institution 


'.■ ' ■ i o ■ ■' ■ 
,,'18; ; ■ 


•..■■■.;;,::^^;''i7,'.' 


■ ■ ,15' \^ '- '"^:-- 


Not enotagh money to pay for 
records fees, courses, - 
and/or • examinations 






31 


Not enough tliae to study and V 
work at the same time 






J . • ■ • « : 


Not enough time to study and 
andSmeet my family commitments 








Requirements were too 

inflexible . , , ; 




' ■ ■ ■ v.. 10,. v;; 




Found examinations too 
difficult 




.. ; ■-■:-.8 "... 




Graduate school would not 
admit me if I graduated \ 
from your program 








State I live' in would not f 
let me take state boards' ■ 
as a graduate of REX »i 








■Other ■ ' _ ' _ ■ ■ 


■ 51' ' 


43 






DISCUSSION 

Tlte decision to drop not 
necesSfiTrily related to typical causes of college 'attrition . It is related i 
tcN^e belief tKat REX's services are no longer Useful to the student. 

To detemiine why REX services were no longer perceived as useful, several' 
comparisons were made between inactives and acitves and graduates > and among 
different groups of Inactives. On the whole, inactives were similar to other 
students on variables such as ajge , gtender , educatiohal background and occupa- 
tional status. They d6 not seem to have specific heeds related to these areas 
that the program is unable ta meet. Howevef , they do tend to disagree with • 
general "policy sjiatements more of ten than either actives or graduates. In 
particular inactives feel that the fees charged by the program are inappro- 
priate, and that they did not receive enough credit for their previous 
educational ^work. 

The reasons chosen by inactives to explain why they , became inactive 
parallel these .two areas of flisagreement . -The most frequently cited reason 
was lack of funds for fees and examinations . A wotd of caution should be 
injected here . Many candidates rioted that they did not think that REX in 
general was top expeiisive. Rath^ want to budget money for 

REX experises at this time. 'Sc^ne were waiting to complete more cputsework . • 
before re^enrolling. Others haci life changes, such as loss of employment, 
that necessitated a change in monetary priorities. Still others cited lack 
of time as the real problem. These groups tended to state they were only 
temporarily inactive, and planned to re-enrdll when these (puts ide situations 

Improved. . , ■ "."•^ ■ . 

An exception tp this were Nursing Prpgrata inactives/ This igroup of In- 
actives tended to state that the Prof essiorifiiiP^rf ornmnce Examl were 
top costly and the failure rate was too high. Thid group was more likely 
to say that they did npt plan to re-enroll. 

Not earning eriough credit for life or work experiences was also a major 
reason cited for becoming inactive. These students, many of w are dri the 
mliitary, felt ths^t they shbuid have earned credit for wprk or experience even 
. if it was not translatable into ::college credits; Since this is in direct 
opposition to REX policy , these students were generally unhappy with^the 
program and tended to say that they; did not plan to re-enroll. 



As might be expected V Inactive thar were contacted soon |£ter they 
choose not to pay their ainhual records fee tended to have moreWtrongly 
negative feelings about program policies. They were also more likely to 
state that they did not have enough time to , work and study, and so^opped 
their studies, • 

On the whole, REX students tended to state that they left thp program 
either when they were short of time or money. Some also left when they 
'discovered that REX did not award credit for life experiences, REX, students 
did not complain about REX services; they did complain of pressures outside 
of REX that forced them to postpone or abandon their studies. The exception 
to this was the group of students in the Nursing Program who felt that the 
cost of nursing examinations was excessive, and the the examinations were top 
difficult. 



The Role of laatltutional Reasearch In Student 
Retentloa 4nd Campus ^Renewal 



James PtYess 
Associate Dean of the College 
luissasolt ColDununlty College 
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In the age of dwindling reaources and an ever decreasing pool of high 
school graduates an institutionally orchestrated student retention program 
can be one of', thi^ moat effective Burvival atrategies . In addition to the ; 
obvloua benefit of holding mote atudenta to graduation, a campub-wlde Teten- 
tion effort can bring about Institutional renewal^and lay; the fiouttdatlon for ; 
long-range strategic planning. The role of the institutix)nal r^peatc^er is / ^ 
central to the success 'of ' the retention ^fbrt 'itself aixd ta t^p other a^€i- 
vlties flowing naturally Jrom it. The inatitutlot^a]/ reaeatch^jL^^caa Identify V, 
the number and types of students leaving the i'ColWge', i^^-^thfe^^ 
mj^ity about important studies found InT the ! abun&ttt^ 

student 'attrition, help devise intrusive r^tenti^n stratS^es alSd . desifei^5 ;^ • 
research projects to evaluate their ef fee tivenes^r and assist ih 
a consensus for defining the ;lnst'itution'^ mission and iong-range. plan£ 




WHY RElENTieN- IS IMPQRTAI^ ^ ' .1 •■ 



There are- f ew «who work/ in *the admindtstratibn ja '<iolle?e 




could >^iave a better view of the^ attrXtion ^problem ^t 



t theiK rti^fn ; i^Mti 




than those employed in the o^ficS^, of ^Insti^utiouAlTiflearch. , • Th^ 'reseaEfehe^^ 
may have been supplying this data^ to -^ol^^mayvaJ oa^. a routine ^basis for 
years and}> observed, as a response 'toH-WcSeo(ab.:^yAigii attrVifn, more 



concentr&^ltt Vrect^iU^ Myke^g^^ In the main, entrenched; 

manager^Joffcomgea;';^^^^ find it difficult to conduct ; a 

sysf-e^tli^eeltrrexam^ be their • decisions that may be 

fottjid . the natural response will be to ignore or 

^ "^^^^A^cur^^^ calls for an internal self- 

j .-ay^l^^ to address the attrition problem. 



^Ci./:/ ly- r-r^r-.,.^ , ........ 

..J^Y' ' Institution, freshmen attrition alone can range 

^^^S iEitoi^ 27% at four-year private colleges (Beal and 

''^ from the researcher's point pf View, 



■^<'aiat-tl 



recruiting new students to replace those 'who have . dropped 



:out^ate^SiM«i^;rft^^^ the long run than the costs inc^red by a aound 

^'^ ; other words, it can be shown that . in Wdition to the 

f§iatl^ons"hip between attrition and enrollment there is' a significant 
■*|- f^^^^-^^^;^^^^^ prospect for new students. Supporting 

'^''^'&iaf^^&^a^ as Alexander As tin who says, "While 

>!iyianisera^^ traditionally seen re&ruitment as a principle 

vrimeans to keepiM /enroil^^ equally promising approach is to reduce 

dropout rates: ...inv-esting resources to prevent dropping out may be more "cost 
effective" thaii' allying 'the same resources to more vigorous ^recruitment." 
VAst/ii 1975y; p.2) can be made even more dramatically when the 

relearcher projects the number of High school students , from feeder insti-^ 
'tu%is ' whV Will g^^^^ next ten years. Nationally, the decline in 

hi^bjijschoo^ 'each 20% by 1995 and in an industrialized 

nprthf^sb^n state such as Massachusetts the "bottom will -fall out" with a 
/iprilne o£ -42%. ( Ghronicl)^ of Higher Education , 1982) 

-•i:- -.sb- 
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The infltltutioual reflaarchelr can make an even more dramatic case by 
distributing informiition about the number and types of colleges that have 

20 years. Between 1960 and 1981 a^ total of 236 schools 
two-year, 35 public two-year., 109 private four-year, and 



closed in the last 
closed : 91 private 



spection to address 



kets traditionally 



one public four-year college, (NCES, 1983) If those in key decision-making 
positiotA are not convinced that it may be we^l worth the pkln of intro- 

nk 



the retention problem, then the instltutiondjL researcher 



may wish to . provide an analysis of the encroachment of competliors in mar- 



reserved forV their institution* Within a ten-year period 



Massasoit Community ^College in southeastern Massachusetts found itself 



diredtly competing 



for Itudents with two private junior cqlleges, three 



public community colleges, two state arid one private four-year school, and 
two public universities; riot to mention all the public and private institu- 
tions of l^igher education in Boston. The case can ^be made^ especially at 
institutions vulnerable to competitors j that sound retention 'strategies may 
be more cost effective than recruitment strategies' and point the way to 



better resource allocation. 



Fdr those who work with data and make informed trend projections in the\ 
of fide of Institutional research, there Is another ^ reponsibility . This res- 
ponsibility of the i^esearcher la to call into question, should the data 
indicate, the ja^ral obligation of an educatiorial institution to students 
highly pr^ne to droi|pping out . To. the extent that certain attrition 
behavi6ra are. within the capacity of ^ college to correct, there is an 

obligation to xh^nge aspects of an institution' s environment which operate 

• ■ .' ■ ^ ■ ■ - . •• 0 . ■ ■ • '• ' ■ • . ■ ' ' ■ ^ , ■ .' ' ■ " ' 

to discourage learning and ^persistence. Essentially, the researcher asks 

the basic questions: 

•157 



• What 1« a dropout? ; , ' 

Who drops out? ^ 
When do they drop out? 
"why do they drop out? \' 

What can the Institution do to prevent students ,frop dropping out 
as much as tliey do? , | ^ | 

Finding .answers to these questions will take the rese^iriher to the very 




heart of the college enterprise - student development. ||6f esslonally and 
politically there is no capital' to be ipade by undertaking |ihis task without 



widespread/ top to bo&a. support; that . ^.ia, if action l^^d^.ng to improver 




ment is.the goal.- The b^t fli^t step in a retention planils most likely to 
be identifying and categorizing the subjects of a T)otential study v 



THE WHAT. WHEN. WHO. AND WHY OF DROPPING OUT ' 



In ordQr to identify dropout behavior it is important to reisch clarity 
with respect to both definitions and the range of dropout behavior to to 
studied. Although universally accegted definitions are not available, the 
literature on attrition suggests the following (Lenning, Beal, Sauer, 1980): 



Persister - 



a student enrolled' without interruption and who 
graduates within three years with an A.A. degree or 
within f ive y4ars with a B.A. degree. 
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S to pout > a atuda^t who leaves and then tetuma tp graduate from 
the aame collegis. \ 

Dropout a student who laavea a collage never to return. 

i' . * , * 

• - r ■ 

# Retention '^ wl\en a Student completes or continues formal 8tu4y at , 

the institution in which he/she origioally eurolledt ^ 

* " ' . ... « ■ ■ " *. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

' Attrition - when a student is no longer enrolled./ 

Employing these definitions or a variation of them will direct the te- 
searcher In tracking the progress of indlvldttals through the Institution. 
Attempts to work with aggregate data baaed on sheer numbers not returning or 
withdrawing will' prove to be misleading. Each student must be followed in 
his/her path through the collegiate environment. 

\, : : . ♦ ■■ ' f • ■ 

Much can be learned during a paellminary scanning of dropout data, if 
the time of the dropotit's departure is establlahed. The effort to establish 
when Students leave will provide clues for corrective meaauree. The cate- 
gories in the following list help to identify these points of departure: . 
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Admitted » never registered 

Registered , no show 

Stopped attending classes 

Of ficially withdrew 

Didn't register for subsequent term 

Didn't register after X t erms ^ . 
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Once an operational definition la determined and the "time of 
depart;ure" parametera aet, the institution needs to know if there are any 
common characteriatica ahafed^by the peraiatera and by the non-peraiatera. 
The reaearcher haa the taak of developing a profile of the dropout-prone. 
There are ample atudlea on this aubjact. One of the moat notable is the one, 
reported by Alexander Aatin in Preventing Students f rom Dropping Out. Here 
and in other; reaearch reviewed by Cope and Hannah (1975); Lenning, Beal, and 
Sauer (1980); Pantagea and Creedon (1978), Ramlst (1981). the reBearcher is 
well advised to concentrate on factora aeen^n the paat to contribute to the 
profile of a dropout: 



demographic Factors Related to Attrition • 
Low level of parental education , 

Economically disadvantaged " ■* \ 

Hispanic . 
Graduate from small rural high school \ 
Graduate of public high school 



\ 



• y 



Academic Factora Related t:o Attrition 



Poor high school ^ades 
Low rank In high school class 
Low academic aptitude 1^ 
High achool^rated Ipw 
Poor study habits 



tfetivatlonal Pactor i R«>3'<tfj ^ to Attrition 
No advanced degraa aapl rations ^ 

Dlsolmilar baxief a and attitudes compared to those of peer group 
Unclear vocational aspirations , 
Unwilling to endure dissatisfaction « 
Wish to transfer at 'time of entrance ^ 



The "when" an4 "who" of the attrition tJs^e need not be closely 
connected With a t\ieoretlcal model. Investigators seeking to answer the 
question, ''Why do students dropout?" must, however, contend with theoretical 
considerations to guide the development of a conceptual model out of which 
certain data rather than others are collected. An example of such a a true- 
tural model Is suggested by Altken (1982). The model Is a representation of 
the congruency theory of persistence proposed by Spady (1970) and Tlnto 
(1975) . Simply stated ' the theory predicts that students will persist If 
they are successfully Inte^ted Into the Intellectual and social systems of 
the college. Altken builds a simple model (1) from this theory: 



(1) Retention - Academic 'Integi?atlon + Social Integration + Random 
Error ■ 

alternatively stated: ' ^ 

(2) Attrition - Academic Incongruity + Social Incongruity + Random 

The ; seafcBTlEor an answer to, "Why do students dropout?" Involves a 



decision about which proxy variables will best serve to substitute for the 
abstract theoretical variables of academic and social integration or 



Ittcongrulty. J5mplrlc«lly naasurabU proxy varlablea My then by selected 
within thla theoretical context. Some varlablea to cohalder are: 



Academic Integration Meaaurea 

Number of couraea attempted va. number of courses completed 
' Flrat aemeater freahmen GFA ^ 

Participation In Honors Program 

Student evaluation of academic environment (aurvey) 

Social Integration Meaaurea 

Realdence hall satisfaction (aurvey) 
Extracurricular participation (aurvey) 
Social Interaction with faculty (aurvey) 




After tracking Individual students and determining who they are , when 
they dropout , and why they leave according tb a theoretical model , the 
Institutional researcher Is ready to plant the seeds for the next phase of 
what could be a promising campus-wide retention effort. Once the data Is 
collected and Interpreted by the researcher, the critical step Is to have 
someone take the findings seriously enough to launch an honest Institutional 
self-study. The evidence, however, must be compelling: . 



INST ITUTIONAL SELF-STUDY AND HENgWAL 

If the evidence Is overwhelmingly indicative of a college In need of 
self-examlnatlon and redirection, then the researcher must be able to help 
manage the mood for change. The potential exists to destroy efforts at 

; ■ ■■,,.-. -150- 162 ' 



ln»tltutlon«l ranew*l before they ere ever laurtched Blmply by the careleee 
una of language in rendering a report to pollcy-makwrs on at'udant attrt- 
tlon. Bare facta In the handa of Inaecure admlniatratore may lead to an 
outbreak of acrlnpny In which teaearch f indinga are ompfoyed to isolate and 
accuaa certain membara of the college community that ' it ia thay who are 
raaponaible for the high dropout rate. The raaearcher in writing ^an^ 
attrition report muat be mindful of how thia aanaitiva data could be uaed to 
draw battle lines rather than open the linea of communication. If the foicua 
of attention ia too narrow, if the problems identified are reported as 
unidimensional and the obvious responsibility of a small group, then it ia 
unlikely that the broadly baaed cani^\^ axx^port required for .searching 

V 

Introapoctlon will ever coma abbiite IncreaBlng student porslnltenca muat ba 
seen to be everyone's builnesa and everyone must be shown that they have a 
stake in the solutions, . , \ ' " 

CONCLUSION 

Ultimately, improvement in the learning and social environment of a 
college :and better college services for st^udents are probably the best 
hedges against the problem of attrition!^ When and to what extent these 
improvements ought to take place in the career of a student is not within 
the sole purview 'of the institutional researcher. The role of the 
institutional researcher in promoting meaningful change is one of a 
catalyst. Breaking the bad news about a serious retention problem has the 
potential for promoting fruitful dialogue which cuts across divisional lines 
and vertical stratifications; but it all depends on the skill of the 
messenger. • 

. ,-15?- 163 ■ / 



MobHl«lng * caopui comnunlty to look at Itialf through what it do§fl to, 
•tudonts in thair conlnga tnd going* ongandera aobar raflaction. From this, 
turn inward can apring. a ranawed aenaa of niBaioii and "produce the enthuaiaam 
naceaaary to bring about coordinatad plana and wall orchantrated actiona. 
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INTERDEPARTMENTAL DETERMINANTS OF ACADEMICaP 

Departkent 
Falrielgh Dickinson University 
X Rjutherford^ N* 3^ 07070^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Introduction 

As educational institutions leav^" the period of growth 
a.nd move into one of stabilization self evaluation assumes 
greater importance • It is suggested that one area of self 
evaluation might involviq determinants of interdepartmental 
academic promotions* 

Three criteria most frequently assessed for faculty ^ 
promatlon are research, \ teachi>n^ and serylce* Measurement is 
subjective as ^ere are no absolute values involved* Generally 

faculty committees and administrators evaluate and decide upon 

"■ ■ ■ » • , 

all •requests for promotion and tenure notifying the .concerned 
faculty member of their decision in his/her case The faculty 
member learns little of the committee's deliberations and 

learns nothing tangible concerning his/her case in relation to 

* ' " .'■ . ■ ■ . ' \ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ " / " 

other committee decisions. Part of the i?eason lies in the 

■ >■ ■ ■ • ■■ , ■ ^ ■ ' i ■ .• . ■ ' ■ 

confidential nature of the deliberations and the difficulty in 

quantifying the criteria* 

. An attempt to quantify the criteria ivould seem important, 

therefore, to obtain substantive data on actual promotional 

and tenure practices* Thus faculty members could compare their 

efforts in an anonymous way with interdepartmental peers. Such 

data would reveal^ also if teaching, research and service are 



■fie dr^^ for promotion and'tenure^ 



'Three data categories lendlrtg themselves to a degree of . . t 
6bjectiv*e measure iny^^^ evaluations an,d 

citations, Th§ number of publications proVide the most frequently 
used measure f or Dromotion (Batista ,1^^^^^^ While there is 
ample debate ,o|^; therquestion vpf whether publications should 
be counted there Is little argument oye/ the fact that^ 
publica'tlons can be counted • On, the olSher hand,, student 
evaluations on the whole latirk overall conformity and general 

* • ■ . ■ .■ • ■ ^ »V , .'• ■ • ■ , ■ . ^- • ■ 

acceptance; Most student evaluationsr however, Include three 
"universal" questions which ar.e generally accept^le* Ojie ' 
universal question ^sks,"Witho^^^ regard to the subject ma tte^/ ' 
how would you compare this teib^^^^^ youWe had?" This 

question can be quantified and does represent a view of the 
classroom teaching from the student's peijspective. A publication 

usage i.t\de\ (PUI ) has been suggested, (Dyer, 1982) as a, wayj of 

J ■ . ' ■ . ■ - , ( ^ ^ \ - ■ ' ' ' . .: • 

assessing a pulj^lication's impact in the field and giving 

another quantifiable measures T 

Data Categories ; ^ - , 

Using two da tia ca tegorf^^^ (publica tipns and student 
evaluations) Science and Huraaniti^ faculty members from the 
"Liberal Arts College of a large state university were stacJied 
for the five ye,ars prior to tiieir promotion • Science departments 
included the departments of microbiology , botany , chemistry, 
geology, physics, physiology and zoology* J The Humanity depart- 
mehts included the departments of English, Philosophy, History 
and Sociolog>^^ i?%The ' decade ^ b 1969 and 1979 was choser). . 



Since all information used was public; ihformatlbn itfhe y&a,t,r_^ / 
1979, was the final year in which hibilographles^^^^^^^ 
available at this university. Each group consisted 63 . ^ 
subjects, both men and women, promoted thxJee;^cademlP"'^ 
ranks. , ^ : - 

Sources for faculty publlcatiqn lists included annual 
reviews plus research and scholarship faculty directories. / 
Student evaluations were those conducted by the students, * 
printed and available in the library or from student goN^rn-, ^ 
ments. The Citation Index volumes of Science Citation Index 
and Arts and Humanities Citation Index were used. These 
volumes provide an author listing ■ followed by a list of the 
published Articles and years in which he/she has been , _ 

acknowledged by a. cl tation . 
Procedure 

- Publications were counted and used as one data categary^ 
I!T^-bi^n---cmjnJiA were divided by ye a rsjbo provide a yearly 
citation rate. The citation rate was divided by^ the yearly 
publicatioh rate to obtain the publication usage index. 

The student evaluai.tion question was the universal question 
mentioned previously .1 A tne^i^ score was determined from all^ 
evaluations an InstrMctor m have had during thexflve yj^irs 

prior to promotion. Not all faculty had student evaluations. 

' ■ " ■ "/ "vv; / \ ■ . ' ■■■ ' ■• ■ ' • ' • ■ . 

The student's trtest was used to test;, the , null .hypothesis 
- "<r» ■ ■ . " ' ■ " r ■ . ' 

that there are po dif f^^feh^^^^^ the Humanities and 

Sciences on the i)asis^^ publication usage 

index or student evaluations. V . 



Results <^ 

SA (ot=0*001) 
Was^Q^ tK^ pub^^ i cat i on ^ counts of the Human i ties and Sciience 

b^partr^^ 

count per year was 2.6 for the Huiiianities and ^.6 for th^ 

Sciences.i.. ^ ■ 

Table 1 j^jfbws a significant difference in student 
evaluatLons (<?< =0.016) between the Humanities and Sciences in 
favor of the Htimanities. On a scale of 1 (highest) to 
5 (low|pt) the means were 1.95 for the .Humanities and 2.3* 
for the sciences^ ' \ " ' 

The Publication Usage Index does not reveal significance 

(<K=oai2) 

Discussion 

While the publication count is significantly greater for ' 
the sciences the contrib,ution of the Humanities should^ not 
be considered lightly. A yearly^ publication rate of 2.6 is 
prodigious. 3. R. Cole (1979) f/und prolific/ men in the 
physical, biological and social sciences have a publication 
rate of '2* p^^e?s in 12 years. With this point in mind the 
yearly publication rate for the Sciences (9.6) is truly 

amazing. v. \ ' ' 

It is interesting to note that the Humanitijes do not 
publish as much as ^^he Science departmej^ts although they require 
little research instrumentation or funding. The reverse would 
be expected. Although the reasons were'not determined we. > 
can speculate. . Perhaps this difference reflects current 



^ *■■■■. 



I, 




' TABLE 1 
. : . STUDE«?»'S t-TEST 



HUMANITIES SCIENCE 



Student Evaluations 



Number ' *3 *9 

Mean^ 1.95 \^ 2.3* 

Std. Dev. 0.57 0.79 



Publi cations 



Number 



Mean '2.6 9.6 

'std. Dev. - 3.7 7.5 

\ ■ _ \ ■ ^ t=-6:|679* ■ ■. ' 



: .' ' Pui ■ _ • 

Number V ^ ^ 

'V ■ ; Mean . 2.2 , 10.7 

Std.^ev. 2.0 — 12.0 

* ; " t=-1.86j/ 



* significant 
-< =0.05 
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activity in the discipline . Perhaps sophisticated instrumentation 
heightens enthusiasm. Perhaps in ordey to obtain exftfirnal 
funding more publications are needed. Whatever the ^ason 
the fact that the faculty members, in the science deo^rtments 
are publishing 3i times as many papers per year for^the fiye 
year prior to promotion r|p|ins. How this difference is 
handled in faculty status committees is unknown, . 

The' statistically ^IgViificant difference the discipij^ines saw 
in response to^the universal question could lead to sweeping 
generalizations. Perhaps this indicates different thinking 
strategies may be required by the different disciplines. 
Perhaps it indicates the student's familiarity with subject 
matter he/she may have had- throughout , the entire school 
experience. For example, the mean rating for English and 
Hist;or/ ii\structors were "higher- than the mean jatings^ for 
Sociology or Philosophy (1.8 and 2.3 respectively.) Caution 
must prevail, however, sinbe only one question was asked. 

A much more extensive study would be required to determine 
if there really is a. difference as indicated here. It would 
be interesting to determine if a student's perception of , 
instruction .differs between the Humanities aind Sciences or if 
Humanities instructors- ai4 just "better teachers" . Note 
worthy is the fapt that teachers in b^^y^^disciplines are 
"good teachers" with means of^l.?5 ^f^^Z.'i'^ ofv J scale, of 1-5. 

The lack of significance^ (c^= 0.112) in the Publication' 
Usage Index may be due to;the;5rt^ (N=7: 
sam^jle Size was severitly ijlwited since publication of 



of^ the Arts and Humanities Cj ta tlon Ilidex only began in 
1976^ ' • . ' . ^ 

This 'study was conducted at a iarge^ state Institution an 
revealed' large, differeh^ces in publication counts 'and some 
differences in student evaluations for different departments 
in the same college* It Is not unrealistic to assume that 
differences occur tfetween departments, in other colleges and 

to some basic %uest\ipns. Are teaching, research and 
service weighted departmqn tally to insure equality of effort 



for promotion through the academic ranl<%? Given these 
c^epartmen tal differences and changes in committee membership 
are faculty status committees being consistaiV^ over time? 
These "Questions can only be; answered in a statistical 

■ .--^^ ^' ■ - ■ . , . , * « ■■ . . . .• 

manner by departments Of institutional research which could 
have access to these data* It is most important from an 
academic standpoint that this information be available in 
plannJLng for the next decade. 
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■ : ■/ ■ • EPEDICTdPS OP DEPAP3ME3SIT 

, vizffliLrry IN pericds of dbciIne , . 

■ Jane Robertson V 

, ; ; pept. of Ed u cation , 
, Cornell tl^^ ^ 

Institutll^ of higher education are now or will soon be confronted with • 
, financial stress caiised by declimng enrollitients an^ increased carpetition for 

governmental resoiorces. Those responsible for the administration of these insti- 
"%tutions - legislators, tnastees, presidents, deans, etc. - are being forced to 
inake increasingly difficult deedsi^ concerning resource , * 

' • This paper will focus on resource allocation within the institution: that 
is, the (^stribution of resources to departments by the college'or university! 
The t^^ ^iabilfty is used in the title to convey the sense that departments .are 
engaged in a struggle to protect and preserve thenselves against cutbacks; viability 
in this context is. a reflection of the ^iUty of acadanic departments to maintairi . 
'or increase their share of the resources 'allocated by the csentral govaniing board. . 
^ Npredictors are> certain charagteristics vdiich can be empirically associated with 
. the proportion of the institution '.s resources 'obtained by individual departments. ; 

*. V CHARfiCTERISTICS ''of DBCISICW MAKING ' ' 

.... ■ 1 " • _ . 

. Before examining thefee. characteristics it is necessary to revkw how the 
decision making process changes as the/resourcei level changes. Rubin. (1977) / in 
her reseach on five midwest^ universities, found that decisipn making became 
morp centralized under conditibns of resource scarcity. This was evidenced ty "the 
fact that' apEtointnent" decisions and program proposals were being reviewed at , 
^higher- levels in the institutions. Departments were in conpetition with each other . 
for limited personnel 'and equipnent, where previously most reasonable requests 
were honored. This fits in nicely with Cyert and March' s earlier (1963) research 
on allocation procedures within a firm where resource levels had dropped-. Cyert , ■ 
and March argue that organization leaders become more concerned with the organization 
\ as a whole, and subunit (departmental) goals are given lesser priority. This is 
iji?»rtant because the subuiits are actively trying to protect their budget level. 
Charles Levine refers to this as the Participation Patjcadox . He explains : 
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. ' The field of om|n^ ^ 

to manage cdiar^HKto enqourage^^ t^ participation 
by all the af^^^Bparties. But/ a raticml cutback pr^ 
require that^^^^fele and gfre^ter cuts 

than otbersaj^^^Hpragi^ encoxarages 

pgucticipatiofll^^CTt confronts neiiaganent witii a nearly insoluble . 
pix±ilemt how dol^^^^^o^ 
p V have people participati^ (1979, p.l81). 

The solution to Levine's rhetorical question xni^t be to avoid putting extra 

pressure on siJbvnnits h^^ 

for cutback decisions^ , ^' 

It ought to be noted at this point that those scholars conducting research 

on this characteristic and those that follow did have qpportunities to observe • ^ 

a relative drop in resource allocation to institutions of higher education across 

the nation. vmtil the the early 1970's there was a great deal of expansion in 

higher ediigation and state gcfverratents w^e quite generous to colleges and univeirsxties 

Researchers in Illinois (Salancik and Pfeffer, 1974; Pfeffer and Salancik, 1974? 

:*Rubin, 1977) , Minnesota (Hills and Mahoney, 1978) , California (Pfeffer and Moore^z 

1980a, 1980b;. Chaffee, 1980) , and in the East (Lodahl and Gordon, 1972) were abl^ 

to divide deadly the periods of resource . abundance axl-scarcity in the states 

' where their field work was conducted. Thus "conditicns of re ^. 

refers to the post-1972 (19^5 in scne of the studies)^ period. 

A second charact^istic of decision makings is resource scarciiy 

/is the change of enphasis on the subunit or department level from excellence aridj 

growth to maintenance ^nd survival; this is discussal at great length by ^ 

Rubin (1977) , Cy^ ' (1978) , and Levine (1978, 1979) . Related to this was the 

finding that rjsk and innovation were reduced. As Rubin states: 

When department heads were asked the best strategies for increasing i 
, their budget dxaring the retrenchment period they :'replied th^ had 7 

strategies to protect the the level of budget, but' not to increase / 
it. Mhey. felt that if th^ tried to increase their -budgets they J 
/ cbuld end^vq? worse of f than th^^alrea^ were. Filially r seme repoi^^ 
that thj^ had stopped -ccmpetin^^ for funds for innovation. The X i '\ 

* coctpetition was so keen #iat the likelihood of success was too small > / / 
to motivate the effort involved with writing proposals. (1977, p.253) 

Departmaits such as these, according to Cyert, do not want to be "squeaky wheels" 
f for fear that the adrtdnistratio|i will use that squeakiness against them. The 

departments, he /feels, view themselves as better off by being "unobtrusive 
' wheels" (1978, p. 348). . ' • / 

A third characteristd.c of decision making under conditions of resource 

: • ■■■■■ ■ • '* " ' ■ ' ' 

' • \ / ■ ■ . • ' " \- ' . 
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scarcity is the need for better information about a decision's consequences 
for the organization as a whole/ Decisioi n^^ to Wfeidk (1979) , is 

of ten satsficina 

opposed to ccraplete knowledge^ Solutions to Ejrobiens are sough^^^^ until an . 
adequate answer is found. In; colleges a^ universities, 

^icainpies of iiiis admissians: of f ice if : enroUit^ 

<i to fire the president H W fell short (Cyert/ 1978) . This was 

sufficient when there were enovlgh slack resources available 'to produce "win-win 
consensus-building solutioisand side payments to overcote resistance" (I^vmij^ 
1978, p. 317). Wh^ resource scarcity precluded this, administrators indica^S to 
Rubin (1977) that there were two basic reasons that th^ felt they needed more 
information: first,' they could not afford (either financially or poUtically) to 
make mistakes. Secondly, they w^ incr^iiigly put. into positions vAiere they had 
to justify their rationale for making decisions to their staff and supervisors. , 

Thus, adminstratbr's are seeking mtore information about how to adapt to 
lower resource allocations while departments are trying to- preserve the status 
quo.. With this in mind it might be appropriate for decision makers to examine the 
"status quo" more closely. Several organizational th^rists" have done so, for the 
purpose of identifying departmental characteristics which influence resource 
allocation'. While most of the studies of^ int^st were conducted at colleges 
and' universities, sane in^ortant and relevant research^was dorle using data fran 
■hospitals and the United Way, and when appropriate^ these will be referred to also. 
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• . PREDICTOBS OF BUDGET AUjOCATICN . 

' ' ■ There is little doubt in the literature that the best predictor of a 
department' s budget allocation is 'the previous year ' s allocation. This was found 
ko 'he true for higher education by Pfeffer and Salancik (1974) , Hills and Mahoney , 
(1978), and Pfeffer' and Itoore d980a) . Pfeffer and leong (1977) found it was also 
true for.United Way agencies in Illindis. Budgets did hot start with a zero-base, , 
but with the previous budget, to which an increment (or decrement) was awarded. 
, Hills and Mahoney (1977). used the amount of the increment as the dependent variable 
in their researdi while the others ment;4^ned above, used the en to 
Hills and Mahoney's" rationale for using just the incranent is that such a measure 
shows only the change in allocation; the rationale for using the entire departmental 
allocation (^^ a proportion of the. university's total allocations) is that the 
base allocation had te be the result of sateth ina. and using the entire budget, 

■ . -166- ■ ■ •. ■ ■ 
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not just the increment, is of more value in identifying the departmental 
characteristics influencing the budget. 

Hiese departmental characteristics which were found to /be related to the 
■ proportion of the budget allocated to individtial deparbnents can be divided into : 
three categories: ratioialV political, and structural. 

A rational* <iri.terion is one for which there i$ agreement as to its legi- 
%jinacy and iteasurement. In the case of eillocatiQns to departments, student 
^Icollnent and instruGtionaO. units fall into this category. Pfef fer ai^ Salancik 
(1974V, Pfeffer and Itoore (1980b) , and'Rubin (1977) all used individual departments' 
proportional share of ;ttejx>tal university enrollment as a predictor of each 
department's p^c^rtional share of the total \aniversity eillocatians; all found 
significant relationships (for exarrple, r=.67, p^.Ol, for Pfef fer and Moore) . 
■Pfeffer and Salancik (1974) and Hills and Mahoney (1978) xased instructional units 
^ (the number of students taught multiplied by the number of credit hours 'per 
course) for the saime purpose, and eilso found significant results. 

Both of these measurements represent student deniand for courses in the depart- 
ment and there is little argument that in many, institutions th^ are believed to 
be the sole criteria for allocations. There are, however, several other characteristics 
vMch are strong predictors of budget allocations. 

Political 

The second group of characteristics infuericlng, resource allocations are 
: those considered as part of the political decision making model. Central to this- ^ 

is the notion of power , a concept not easily defined but igtuitij^ y real. A ^yery \_ 

basic definition is offered by Pfeffer: power is the "capability of qne social 
actor to overcane resist^e in achieving a desired object or result" (1981, p.2) . 
For the purpose of the present study, the power model developed by Pfeffer and 
Salancik (1974) and then replicated by Pfeffer and. Moore (1980b) should be appropriate: 
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* For a catplete discussion of rational decision making models, see Pfeffer, 
1981, chapter one. / 



Grants and, : ' 
contract dollars 



Stu3ent 
enrollinent 



^ D^partrtiehtal power 
(i^qputaLtion an^ 
oorraittee representati^ 





aljxxjatioi 



MDdel of Power in Decisions on Budget Allocaticns (Pfeffer and Moore, 1980b, p.638) 



Grants and contracts add to a department's power base for sevei;al reasons. 
First, there is generally seme form of ccnpetiticn to receive them and thus the 
procuretent of grants and contracts enhances the reputaticn of the "winning" 
departrcent. Also, while grants and contracts are awarded to faculty menibers within 
departments, the central administration receives a percentage of the award to cover 
administrative overhead costs. The vmiversity or college is dependent vpon individual 
departments to the extent that they, are able to attract outside dollars. .Uius the 
nore money a department has access to outside the institution, the greater the . 
power that depaeiment has in relation- tp the other departments and the^^^titution 
as a whole. This was found to lae toue hy^SalancajTar^^ (1974), pfeffer' 

and galanciJc (1974) , Hills and Mahoney (1978) , Qiaffee (1980) , an^Pfeffer and 

• ' • ,, . 

Moore (1980b). u^. 

Student enrollment contiributes to departmental power in a manner sirtdlar^ to 

. grants and contracts. The operating funds for the college or university cone ffqm 
the state (public institutions) and fron^ tuition incane (public and independent 
institutions) , often on a per student basis. Departments which can attract more 
students to the institution add to the ijicane of the institution, thus increasing 
those departments' importance. This .hypothesis was siipported in the same studies , 
discussed above. ' 

It was thought by SalanciJc and pfeffer (1974) that the national prestige 
or reputation of a department might be related to departmental power. No effect 
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■■■'■^^s'f&a:; "ln..their!^^ \ 
f- ^ -qbtaihed.^the. ^sanie result; they,' found .no ^iceasoxst:^ ■ 
,^"'iirid<ii^^ ■nor ; between- resouTC allocaXlqa ^aijc^ : t^fit^^ ■ 

;:P;rt^?cinul^ ;re^>resent:ati^ pnrthps^^cOTmi^ 

/'■'avery'^.ijTpcS^ ' 
J : eleenirili,6f Jje- (iLagrairf^ 
equatdon^ol Pfeffer 

■ ; resource^^l(J/x3a^^ ei>rollJttieij±l^: ■v:; ■ ■ ' •; 

Up to liiis^i% . t±e noticm%f personal pc^^'lias not beei^ . 

■ what i^s . the ef fict, ; if any /of; the abilitj^ p|:^. 
faculty' inarto>;or^cxiT^^ ^ ' 

'■■;^Pbr .the^fe ipart,: such, iiidividuks mli :cha^-.fK%; perp^|^^ . 



model suci ■■as- that.on-the.pr^oas pagev '113^^111036.1^^ 
•atti^ct #ant^: ahd^^tud^, ^tl^'>icrea^^4^^|^ and- 



. the'-al]xx:atioa-a^r^^es,^tM^ 

' .■ be» ari^'iiit^estiuigiresi^^ ' ' ' ' ' ' "' 

• ■R3wei^,.:-'thfin/ inSi^ 'cqnl^ :of '^sllle^a^^^ ■'. ■ ■ 

:^^;pA^itie^^is:a-^^ 

: •; d^pairbtfe nore::^3ii|d|t|t^^ depart^ 

a-''ibrft^%(^-i^c#fund^ gi:^t^;;^:j;l^'aeT^^ ■ 



V witiiiii institution;* 



■ V * T5te:finai is structural iji r^^ 

deals i±h't^ 

■ ■ as paradigm developiait . v;/.;_^ .... /■ , v ' ^^}:--r:;r'' ' . ■ ' :' 'v- ■ ■ 

V - ' X The : degree of paradL^J^fe particula^r , acadayiic 
• ;^':disdipi^ (usually a i^^^ifiaT p^;^i&^ seiaice field) refers to the real ot^^ 
j!: ;^ ^per<ieiA^ aahsensus ^i^g^rddii^ ■ 

. Wali^^ theory, define a paradigm as. 



■ Pfef^ and li^ exafele of how this^ of dependency 

. ,^ .i'Eeixet_^_i;^i^yj^^ rpsearch here . is on United Way agencies. 
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' : ' . . . r^reseats a consensus for a fiem. Of inquirij. • It^ provides dedisioh 
rules for: a di^i^iliie/'aiya^^^^ 
. \^ pi;oceeds to an^yze and frCni; which one draws inferences. It 

: creates and is cfe^t^d by a distinctive coherent research tradition. • 
Basic tenets of t^ is llinited 

^.//y:^to the solution of jikradiginatic puzzles' (1973, p.2). ' 

t-'^'-H'; ^ioSii 'and;:^brdori^^ (2Qnsensus- 
■ or-shacing of beliefs withjji a scimtific^^ • • 

<?techniques , and prpislans" (p. 58) They Qperati<*ilized the concept of par^gm 
by measuring the degree to vMch consensus ^of opinion in aareas such as survey ■ 
.course content, the" desirabillt^' of gra(^^ students,- and the desired, amount of 
time spent advising students was associated with the ; degree' to which , paradigm 
was believed to be developed for 'the particular fields,** 

• ,■ For the nost par^:, their resxiLts were consistent with the hypotliesis tiiat ' 
faculty nenbers in departments' with inore\ developed paradigms, such chemistry^ 
■ and physics , exhibited a greater amount of consensus iji^te! .kireas,,^^^ 
advising and research thai- did the ^faculty in' depaj^taents with ;iess d^loped .f V: 
. paradigms, such as sociology and political science. 'Th^e are several reasons| 
^ for this relationship, according to Lodahl and Gordon U972) .^ir^tWhigh : J 

paradigm fields exhibited more of: a 
' of conraunication. This was supported in .the later findings of SalanciJc "and Pfeffer ,.; 

(1974) and Pfeffer and Ito^e (1980a) . In these studies, the average length of ' 
■ dissertations and 'dissertation^ abstracts wa^ ccroputed fron- twenty-five r 
^ dissertations and another ;twenty-five. abstracts,, ift each of tWehty fiel 

Dissertations and abstracts 'werfe significantly ^^orter iri tihe physical'^=g^ence^ 
fields as opposed to the social sciences and the humanities, thus reinforcing 




** The question Lodahl and Gordon used reads as follows : ■ , ■ 
. ' - Scientific fields, are often said to vary in the their d^ree of 
■ ■ ' developnent or maturity. Whether or not yai agree with all the 
.,iiroUcation| of this statement, it is probably true in some 
scientific fields scientists are more uniform in their scientific 
practice than in others. This is because their field has a larger 
body of generally accepted theory and agreed-ijfon methodQlogxes - 
• • paradigms en which to base their present investigations. , , • 
■■■ ' ■ . . . ■■ ■■■ ■• ' ' ' f .■ . ■ ,; 

- Please rank the following fields on the degree to which you f^. 
there is a consensus 'over paradigms (law, theory, and methodology) 
, : ^ -W^ . 



Lod^ and Gordon's' earlier findings. , 

second reason that Lodahl an4>;Gordori offer for th^ relationship between ^ 
■' high, paradigm development' and highconsensus is that developed paradigm 

provides an "accumulation of 'detailed. iJaformation (scientific findings) on what - 
. tvas ^te|n successful, in the past"||1972, PiSD • ]|^ pthe^, words v there is a liigjier 
" level' 6f agreement on nietiio^ 7 

• • Gordon put forth that structure enhances predictability, and that fields with • 
highly developed paradigms erfii^it TO 

'predictable. ■ :/'|#; , 

' Several of the. methods thafe.have been used to determine the level of paradigm 
' development f or a par6.cular departanent have been^scussed above, 'ttlese include 
*^ij;'' theV direct •quesU of faculty members and the conputation of the average 
lert^ of dissertations and absteacts. Salancik^^^a^^ (1974) and Pfef fer 

and JkX)re (i98da/ 1980b) also/ included V^iat they thought^to be a local measu^^ 
of paradigm develppnent: the longest sequence of prerequisite courses within e^ 
.. '-.dep^trtraent. This was highly correlated with the other measures of paradigm 
devreiopitierit; for example, the longest chain of prerequisites had a negative 
A correlation of .83 (p^^-001) with tg|s average l^gth of disse^ 
? ' ania^^t^^ liJsimildr tb the results found in other staMes , 

mention^^^e. i/Ddahl and Gordon (1972)"^^^^^^ 
societifets a possible indicator of" consensus or^di^ 
Ihis was not discussed exteoisively. . • , . • , 

Pfef fer, and ^too^re (1980b) and Qiaffee (198p| both found that paradigm • 
developnent was significantly related to both th^; nurtiber-and amounts of grants - 
^d contracts received, and the proportional share of the budget received. 

A final point about e>^|||. develcfpinent i§ that in^irhe siMLes cited above. 



were many- small p^adigms. C^£^ilitibn along ^tiiese liiies is la^ly.J^;b|^^ 
■ • ; there is, however, the- possibm 
.. classified'as high paradigm departments even though ti^ ' 
■ internal -differentiation; an exanple would be a ptr^sics department v.-tMt had ;. ^ , 
separate course progressions for theoretical physics, as opposed to ^liea '6r> .: ' 
^e^qjeriraental physics. There m^y be departments tha£ contaiji seve5:al*;whole p^ 
, . within them: In a^smaller college or : university an^Ei^lish' department may contaiji 
' tiiviaelds Of joiiaiali lit^ature and creative 
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v^itJjig: .TheiB wa^^ be .dep^rtitieiits' ^'iiiat;; ccn^d . be, clas^if ■ 
•deponents tiiatihivve^ few subpfeatliSm^ a^.;iittle;;ij^^ 

pollfeaI:.'sci^e-.depdrtment; i4^;,vdxLch all menibers have siitdlar .^lljiiki^ ^Jr} 
■pYdioso^es may fit iivto thig:^'ti||;^ory rtp research needs to be done .ln.^^s. 
, are^^befOre a real xinderst^^^ the ; paraaigm phencineifi^ can be developed 



the purpose of this paper MJ^^po present sotie characteristics of acadenic ' 
departrnents which a^ect the..ail6cat^ of resources within institutions of higher 

rS^urce scslrcity \^en -such irjfontation 
cact*eristics discxassed above - 
andObontractsy departmental^''^ 
:iufftt)^ dissertaj^x3r« and 

>5^^^tbanvali 

•^di^i3:eetly; oespecially at ^ ; ' 
obt^iiie^ fr^ the iiistitaation's • j|: 
I^V The; twD^^^r^ ; | 

Dtaihed through a document search' -i 
xtments iJJere powerful ^and . h 
Lgms - 'were so ^ji^ correlated with, 
^t#Lssion detracts dnly slightly 




:^S3!Ljm ' useful to 



df ''^i&iixitidha?. retitehchment. 

"°se*ne of these.;. .•' -'^ 



'fft 

oUqbt 'jfcl^' 
5 may a^si's 
a5t-\WLil notTriace 



arl- left... 




problem' 



^cutbaidcs any less sii^ie:,^r 



r 



4^ 
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,), INSTITUTIONAL ACCREDITATION AS^^^ A " / 

^^^^^^^^^^ • v" / 

"^-^r .A CASE STUDY ^ ' • ; 

< ; Peter J. Cayan, Ed.D. 
\l !l: President, SONY College ^|;Jechnoldgy at Utica/Rome r. .v / ;; 

' ri:"^:,;;/.; M - v ' ^'' 

v; .V lAssi^istant to the President for 'thstltutlonal Research and Planning;; 
■ ' • ' ' , : SUNY College of Tecihnology at Utica/Rome r , 

/ . Inst1tut1onaT/brgan1zat1onal plannthg a^id evalua^ 
. been' Identified as cornerstones In a systeriiatlc.budgetihg process. (Simon, , 
i 1957; Hal iV 1977; Anderson, 1978) Planning mode^aboundAranging from 
. / .classic rational .model 1n which alT alternative corses of action are' evalu- 
ated in light of their cost-reffectlvehes's with respect to stated ti)stU 
tional objectives (Dror, 1968; Allison, 1971; Quade, 1975) , to the mor.e 
. 1 iicfcemen tal 'pi anni ng model s wrfl ch il l ow f or pragmati c , pol 1 11 cal , arid "hlimao^ 
: . limitation. Institutional' donsfderationS.' i^^ ' ' 

. .i yAllisonV 1971), The common threads in ail^:;planning models af'e.t %; 

"'5. clearly stated institutionat^oals; pr^^^, measura 
j4- achieving' organizatibnalT^oal^ and av^tematic p/rb'cesi progress 
^toward goals and objectives is/regularly^nf routinely' assessed. U;,. 



have hi s tori eaX^Jy n'ade little use -of /pla^^^^ proce^pg When^such processes 
have beeri.;;^niplfemented, their d and execution ha^^|j^|^|y,;^een^^ 
Rarely ha veo they led to systematici cyclicaV, liseful ii^|^|7|fij||lb%j>j|^^^ 
tional' programs. KelTs (1980> suggests' that the time is .long 
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colleges and universities evaluation 
processes in charting theiri^nstitutional direction. He further sugcjests 
that the self study professes a§§ociated wi't:fr. institutional an"3 programmatij^ 
accreditation reviews are a useful foundation upon which to construct the 
planning and evaluation process: Richard M. Cyert,* President of farrtegie- 



> 



industry nee^^prbg^^^ competitor institutions, etc. , In 

. short,, planning must be strategic. . ; ^«f' 

■ . At the same time that the College is assessing its approach to 

planning, /two major , events a^ com- 
s pletin^^th^N^rs't^year^^^^^^ ^having be6n preceeded by an indi- f 

^^vidual who t^ the institution from birth through^period of explosive 
growth that was not unmarked by internal and external^ controversy. ; Thus, 
the College looks to the current*Presi dent for a.isense of consolidation, of 
gains and overall stabiHty. Secondly, the College is engaged in institutional 
self study as a preparation for Middle States. Association accreditation , reaf- 
frrmation. The institution has deeded to seize upon these two events to 
invite^^e total campus coiranunity to re-eXamine itself and to collectively 
chart its course for the remainder of the decade. The, blueprint for the -; 



; chart 
hew di 



■«!4- : ■a:: ^ ::r. - - ■ T^y,: jy^^t- 



rectibn ii the^ ^elf study process. | ' 

r The £&ijlegfe^fHas 'adopted a somewh 
study. Initial Middle. States accreditation was granted in 1979. At that 
I time, the general bperatioii of the institution ^eceivedrh.igh grades, but 
three areas of special concern were cited: the College's approach to stu- > , 
dents with "basic, 'ski lis" difficulties, the role of the"^ faculty in academic 
governance, iand/the de*el6pftient of graduate program^^. Impl^ in the report 
to the College, was a concern that the College had'been*'' temporarily " quarr : 



tered in a ninet^nth century woolen mill since its inception and no serious \ 
inovement was evidertt in 1979 with respect to. ja/peniianent^cam^ Since 1,979, 
the CcjMege's educational mission has^^^^^^^b^^ the fashion previously ^ 

described with' substantia'l mohies comnjittied to s instructlWi and research 

in the technologies, and ground has be'en broken and construction begu|;^^*^j|v^ 



'Permanent campus. : ' 

.. : Rather than . duplicate the compj^ehensive self s that, wasp 

■ ■.- .f ■-■V-.'. ^-.^ •^-179- ■ ■ ■ „■■;■.■■, "■■ 
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-fo*^ll1d'«^^ the decision was /nade, for re-accreditation purposes, 

to pursue a "special topics" approach 'to self study wherein the Association 
woujd be briefly updated on general Institutional developments," followed by^ 
detailed discussion of how the College addressed ^the speclalvioncerns of the 
1979 evaiiCi^itlon ;1:eamyk Howeyer , because of the4ntejj|st ip Irnpl ernentatloi^ o1:| ^ 
a strategic planning process, the steering committee that produced the accredi- 
tation self study would reinain ''intact. Drawing upon the expertise acquired, . 
1n the "special topics" self study, the steering committee would be charged 
If, with the responsibility for laying the groundwork for, development of a strategl 

planning process.' The second phase of self study ,^ i .e. . the planning-djckted . 

' ' ^, ' ' ' ■ . ' ■ „ . ' 

■v^..^^^^^^^ institutional goarls, assignment of ^ 

"'•!r*^KTv>i*^.''r'':.T L ' ■• ^ . - ■ ^, . :, _ 

.-• respons 1 bf 1 1 ty f or ' meeti ng -1 ns t1 tut 1 oh al ob j eOti ves to- appropri ate col 1 ege 
offices;, and 1denti|icat1bn of Relevant evaluative me^sure^ forempfricaliy 
assesslg progress Bwarrinstitutionar^bjep Flgu^^e Or]|^^s^|)^^^^ 
■ 25 month, two ti^ei approach 'to sielfstuily employed by the College of "Tech 

nolegy. I 

At thiS'Wr^^ tl;ie College has completed Phase One of t\j^ seYf- 
' study process. An felu^ti on team from^ the Middle Statfes Association vis 

tile campus, and th^^rinter^^v* suggested that the' Col lege has successful^ 
;^l^^res6edlthe conce^s raised Iti 1979 by.J;he preceeding evaluation team, the 
^//process for Phase^Onf self study.:i^pirked. much as anftcipated. Task forces tjj 
. were assembied'^from fists of interested members of -^f^ who 
voluntari.ly submitteCthfiir jiames andv^desired study areas to the^steering com- 
mit"tee. Each task force represented ^a' balance among faculty. Students, and 
■ administrative Staff, ^Each ot^ drafts of the seK study document were 

circulated t,p' the total cahipus ^community , hearipgSv^y^ere held, and re^tisions- 
. - made ill ligh^ ofrn^^ As a result -i|'-tfis^onsultati.ve. approach, 
- ' - to iel f study^tllif 1 nal documeftte% ch w|);e mal 1 ed jto Mi ddte States i 
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sumnier of 1983 r wei^e consensus docuine^^^ accurately reflected the 

assessment by the totaV campus comniunity pf institutional progress In the . 
■areas of basic skills, faculty governance, and/graduate study. 

"■■ As the CoTlege enters Phase Two of the selr study process, the / 
steering committee is employing* the same consultative machlner'y to come to ' 
total campus .consensus on the institution's mission and goals. Campus ^ 
consensus is crucial Inasmuch as these goals ^nd objectives wil|P>ecome 
the basis for; quantitative assessment of a broad spectrum of activity across 
the campus. Each campil§ goal mtfst lend itself to the formulation of precise, 
measurable objectives for determination, of progress toward -that goal.' Respori-r o,. 
sibility for achiev^ing institutional objectives will then be assigned to appro- 
priate campus offices and personnel. This assTghment will be the product of 
analysis of campus ^tivity by the task forces that have been appointed for.; • 
the Phase Two 'institutional self analysis. H^ing defined the institutions 
goals, haying establishecf measurable objectives, for achievtng those goals, 
and having assigned responsibility for each objective to appropriate campus 
personnel/offices^, the self study steering committee Is scheduled to go out 
of business in mjd-1984, and be replaced" by a Gampuswide Planning Comrnlttee 
appointed by lie President, and charged with responsibility for overseeing 



'the poll ege's strategic planning process. ; v 

'ir -^- t The authors of th^js-piper have given considerable thought'^to the 
Structure of a planning process atf'wb College of Technology. It is our iselief 
that the strategic plannfncTprocess must be comprised of three subsystems - 

■ ■ *■■■■■■ - • ■• • - ■ " i' • 

long-term planning, dgyeldj^entaulf^ and opHfi'atlonal planning. Long- 

term pranniBgipperate|-^q^ time horizon, usualjy five to 'ten years, . 

and articufates the imW^^S* goals as defined in Phase Two of the sel1| 
study. process. A campus mission statement is an a'^propriate framework for 
long-term, planning.. The campus mission statement describes specific goals for 
the..Coltfige that outline where the institution Wants to be fjve to ten years 




• down the line. For Ins tanceS^ilafe^^^ be to prpylde appfoj^rlate 

: upper division and graduate Instruction 1n all areas QfJ$^^ teqhnoldgy ; 

taught In the State's two-y6ar colleges. An admln1strat^t^^||)il m to ' ' 

* .provide. Intjiractlve. ongfine Information processing to altl campus maijagers 

tn decision-making. In each Instance,- the goal 1^ "speclffc but not detailed. 
' That is, It provides a direction for Institutional movement and Imposes a 
^ time cons^tralnt (ite. , 5 - 10 yeinrs) but does not specify^ the action stepf^f^^^^^^^^^ 

required to achieve the goal. The latter is accomplished through developm||^l 

and operational planning, executed within the context of an overall strs|| 

plan. . '■' V 

• Developmental planning uses a> shorter time horizon, usuall^^pli^^^ 

to five years, and is far more specif ic than long-term planning. Dev/"''*"^'^-" 
, roantal planning charts a precise course of activity dir^ted at att& 
' of clearly measurable InstitutionaT objectives, also de0ned in Phase Two of 
the" self s'tudy' process, which in turn are related to achfeving- institutional 
goals. Using the goal examp.les cited in the proceeding paragraph, acai3etnTTp<^. • 

developnientai'^planning might be described in terms of a fivfef-year plan for 

■ . 'S'Z^^r. , - ■ ^ : • ■-<■. " 

«,^pec1fic;6bpttives sjjch as -stabilizing faculty and instructional FTE levels 

in electrical, mechanical and industrial engineering technology, introducing , 

masters leve'l curricula in each discipline,\hile introducing j| bachelor's 

•program ini-civiV engineering, technology. Adilnistrative developmentaVglan- 
ning might be viewed in terms. of a five year plan for such.^'bbjectiVes as 
bringing the business office, personnel office, fafili ties office, and regis- 
trar's office, along with their respective data files, into an interactive, 

' on-line computerized mar^gemeflS^inf In each instance, when 

"■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ :-' ,^-.^^jf^>i^^ ■ r ~ _ ■ ■ ^ 

in- final form, -eaijh obget'tfTie must be^ast in empirically measurabfe action ■ 
steps witfV respect to es'sentiaV'activities, time frames, and required resources. 
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OevelopmontaV planning, via generation of a five year plan * Is a dynamic ' ■ • : 

■ . , . ■ ' < ' ■■ , ' ■ . , 

process. InstltMtlonal objectives defined In the plan are annually re- 
assessed to determine their continued viability In the face of. chahging 
internal and external organizational conditions. If the objectives remain 
v1,able, they, can be modified as necessary '(e.g. , time frame extended oj;, 
shortened, resource requirements restated) to accomodate changing envilron- 
mental circumstances* If objectives becpme^o^^^^ . 
tiaS'ources available. Inadequate progr^w^^^tCAtfara^ attainment, etc th6V can 
be displaced and a new set of objectives generated. The capacity to mold 
Institutional objectives to prevailing, environmental conditions is one of ^ 
the features In the developmental phase of strategic plann1n£f that makes this 

; • ■■ * ; ^ '* ' ■ \ ■■ ' -^^ ■ ' ■ , ^ 

style of planning superior to the rigid, mechanistic, rational models of 

decision literature. i ^ » * 

Operational planning coincides with the annual budget cycle and / 

addresses short-term, one year* planning activities, and the allocatlcfn of 

resources to specific program activities directed at a,ttainment of one o 

more institutional objectives contained in the five year plan. 

The mechanism by which the^ Gampuswide Planning- and Budget Coordi^. ^ 

■ ' * ■ ' ■ ■ ' *• . • 

nation Committee, to be appointed In May 1984, will mesh Operational and 

developmental planning with long term planning. is yet to l)? worked out In v 

detai\A Generally speaking,* annual resource- allocations will be prioritized^ ^ 

by the Planning and Budget Coordinating Group. on the basis of prbgress. of ^ 

■ - '■ ft ' 

a given 'office toward achieving Its objectives as stated In- the five year- * 
plan. Tbe five year plans ^ in turn are annually rev^iewed'io dssess^eir. - 
rfelevarice to Institutional goals. Finally, institutional goals are EiEriOdicalty 
'"reassessed to" determine their continued viability in '|ighl"of chafvginq^ enviroii-. 
mental conditions. Full campus participation in assessment and evaluation.. ; 




Vlgureg s Components of the Planning Pt|6de8s 
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activity will be bu|U into the pi:oc$ss; Figure 2 coutlines v/hat at this 
tiinG appears to be general :coiV^J^'ts. of our strategic planning j)rocess. 

' The siJNY College of Technology is committed to a course of'. 
that wil;l- enable us to aggressively plan for the ^future and to be masters of". 
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our own desttny,. ' The self study process 'has been an extreiiiely useful spring- ^ 
bdard^1%T< constructing a. strategic planning, budgeting, and, evaluation process^ 
' ""ihe activities of the Canjpuswlde Planning and Budgeting Coordination group, 
once J n. place, will provide an annual cycle of documeritatl on that will facili- 
tate future Ml del le States Association and professional curriculum accredita- 
tlon self studies. More Important, It will Involve the total campus In a pror 
cess directed at systematically realizing the Insti^tlonal goals Inheyt In 
our educ^itlonal mission. ^ ' 
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The^ffects" of Information proqess'i n^ On , " " 
Inf ormation, Usage 
Jane Grosset Of f i ce of. Institutional Research \ 

Community College of Philadelphia - / 



INTRODUCTION ' .'. 

Few outcomes associated with an Institutional Resea'l^ch " 

(IR) report are >s disheartenilng to the stucfy origlnatoriasi thp 

- ■ ■ ■ ' • j^h- . . ■ ' ■ . . ' , ' . . 

• ,■ • ... - ^ ^ 

state of inertia that often prevai 1 s after its rel ease/./ / * 
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This type*of institutional paralysis is particular 
troubling to information providers like those of; ufs in 
Institutional Research, since, the fruits of our labors are 

supposed to impact ei ther directly or^indirectly, on the' , 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ • " ■ ■ ' .' , • ■ ^ • • ■ ■ •. ' 

development and eval uation of our institutions. 

Unfortunately, over the year^,, many Of ' u¥ have arrived at the 

same conclusion reached by SJfceVens ^and, Tornatsky that th^ impact. * . 

■ ■ ■ V ' " ■. , ■ / ■ ■ ■ : « , ^ ■ ' ■ ' • '■ 

of our data on the f ormul at ion. and .^liter.ation / of institutional 

policy is barely discbrnable, L *^ ' ' . ' 

Sharing this concern with sever4'l of my col'lrjeagues resulted ' \ 

■ ' Y".\: : < ' ■ ■ • ■ .^^^ .'^^ ' :' ^ •. ... • ■ 

in two suggestions cdncer^ning the refJdrt.ing format :t hat- was* ^ 
currently used for i nstitutional reports. ' Qfle. sug^^st ion, called- 
for a more qual itative approach to i nf ormati on gatherijig .arid 

reporting. The. otfRtfr suggestion cal 1 ed^f 6r « mohV'empBas^i s on 

. ... * ■ - ■ ' ..... ■ .. ' . . » • ' ..^o^ .-. ' ' ' ■ ■ ••■ :.:\ 

explicit recommendaticDns of how report' informcitlon^^could^be put '^-^u ; 



to institutional .u»«- ! ^ ' o 

r^'A qu'ick scan, of' the 1 i terature . i ndicated that these were 
reaaonAtiri^ suggoBtiona in light of' the problem. Leviton and ' • 
HUlghe^ who accumulatBd research' findings of factors that ' . 

encourage the translation of study results into action, cite 
several studies that, demonstrate that, depending Qpon the' 
audience, the choice of qualitative or quantitative information 
can effect the use of inf ormati on . They also cite studfes in 
which explicit recommendations have been found to enhance the 

utilis'atiph of information. 

In adc^ition to 1;hBse two information processing factors they 
have identified severaj other variables tjiat fit into this 
' category: These variables and th'ei^ demonstrated effects on the 
use of i reformat ion follow j • . . v 

- readable report«s are utilized rnore ' 
' -clfeac communication of knowledge strengthens the 

possibility tfpat a report will: be used 

-use 'of technical jargon decreases the likelihood of use 
^the higher- 4e level of faith that can be placed in the 
informatiohj'the greater the lUielihoo^i it will be) put 

to use. ,'■ ■., . • , , ' ' ■ ' ; , ■ ■ : 

-unanticipated inf ormat^n or inf ormati on thatj is 

' .; surprising /in light of iatu or other sourc^ ) 

^ , :. V available J:o the reader i^ less likely to be used as is" 

. 'information, that is perceived tp be of low quality.^ . 

\ • In. an effort t6 .rrtproye readership qf our reports, and in 



- tCkrn ,UBe of the i rrf orm«\t i on contAinod within^,. inA^^ a 
information obtained from a survey of students * whb graduated from 
the College five year's prior to the Ini ti ation ot^thi s study* vias 
/ packaged using several different /fprmc^ts, 

' , One ' vertgibn o* th<9 report was written i n^ the, style used for 
preS/ious IR reports. This format is. best described .a^s 
semi -technical . "(he" information is quantitative i n ^at ure« a 
generous amount of, tables and graphs are used throughout the > 
presentation.^ The methodology cif. the study is detailed, 
including data] dol lection and statistical procedures. . Techni cal- 

jargon, al tho^igh'' ^^ept to -a minirrum, is not completely -el iminated. 

I . * 

% I ■ ■ , , , ■ ■ .' ' t ■ 

Another ver si fan of the report was written with/ a more 



' qualitative pvei^view.. Instead of 
6f student outcomes as ' described 



aggregated, discrete measures' 
in the previous report style, ^ 



. six case studies' were Veported using detai led . d^scrif^^^^^^ 

' / ■ ■■■ ■■ ' ■ 

open-ended narrative and direct ^uotat ions._ This Version of the 

- X ■ . /■ " • ■ ^ , , 

, rteport ' was devqici qf systematic, Standardized statistiqal 

* I • • ' • .-■ , "^^ . 1 ' • " : - ■ / ■ .■ ■ ■ * 

' prpcedurjes. Methodological description was" kept to. a minifTium;,. 
'active verBs.,first person pronouns\and contraction's ;WeK'e\ used 
throughout.' 

Additionally, reports received\by hall the- study participants, 
contained recommenGj.at'ions for usin^d the information' whi.le the* 
remaing hal'f did hot 'have recommehdktlons ' in their rfeport.' In*' 



r summary four ^^rsions of the report \were prepared. 



Ml; 



o 
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1- Quantitative, . semi -technical with 
recommendations 

2- 'lluanti tati vep siomi-techni^^^ 
recommendations ^ ^dSlsitoN 

3- Quallftati ve, non'-technic||])J%^ 
recommendations 



4- Qual i tat ive, non-technical >ii thout 



recommendations,^ 4 




METHODOLOt 

Participants in th"e study were l^ited to 35 Col 1 ege ' ^t=<-f -f 
who ordin-fe^rily receive . Ift reports.. Each participant^ rece^< 
qualitative and. quarifiitat i ve version; o-f the report. '^^ . The 
combination in which they were received varied for elj^J;y 

■ ■ .\ . \ ■ ... ' :J . . . ... ^.^ — 

individual- In additio^, hal-f received reports with speci -fie 
-recommendations included, hal-f recipyed reports without 
reco'mmendations. 



A-fter reviewing ekch version of the repdrt., • th%^ta:fi|.. member 



:' -was requested to complete a questionnaire that^i^'cluc 



■ <^^sessment o-f' the report in /the -f ol lowifig aregig rfel atedHo 

■ infcfrraatio^T processing ; rea^ility, clarity, methodolo'^y^ 
^reliability, relevance, par9U§npny,| and confirmation q-f .-W 



I 





aMpoct«tion«. 'a five po^nt rating/ acare was used -For this 

purjaoB®. In addition, 'kjney were raquested ta detail •apQCific 

. ■ ■ / ■ ' ■ • ' . ' ' 

way9 in which they woul d ua^ 'the /i ipf ormati on . j 

, ■ I ■ ■ . ' >■ 1 , . > 

The obj^Jtlves o-f thi*s study were to determine which of ^ the 
20, inf oroioiitidn proc©5|sin,g (IP) •factors were relivted to use 
report in-f or nvat ion and if potential informati on users perceived 



differences among the -fpur -format styles with'r'egard ^to the TP • 
va;!^i abl esi 

' . AtvtALYSISXDF RESULTS . ' i ^ ' 



In all, 20- staff members .returned usabl e -^questi onnai res that 
provided evaluation Information for both o-f the reports they 
received. ^ Seven additi onal staff members returned-ahe of their 
questionnaires- ' , 

Correlation coefficients were computed in order to* determine 
>^hich of the. IP variables were^ignificantly relate^d to/ 
information use. All questionnaire' data were u^ed inythis phase 

' J ■ * - . • ' u ^ 

; ■ . ' 

of the analysijp whi ch produced the following significant 
relationships: - • 1 * , , 

, - the greaV^r the overall level of interest in the report 
the more likely it will be used. I 

^- • \ - ■ ■ ■ 'l ■ - - ' 

- - the more co^hprehensive the fnformation, the more likely 



it will be used- . "< 

. '• ■ * • - 

- the greater the relevance of the information, the 

•» ' • • '* ■ , • . * • 

more^likely it will be used.*^ v 



' tbcsr IssB axtranaoufl information in tVie report-, the more 
" rikwly it i^ill ba UB«d. ' * ■ 

J^ovoral implication© for r»port|^c)' i n^ti tuti onal information 
can bo in-fferred -frorV) theso results. Tho Volationohip between, 
both level Iqf interest and fclegree' af relevance underscores the 

/ ' : ' \ ' ' \ \ ^ ' ' . ^ 

importanco of qjir acting ap,proRri«to information v to the proper 

audience. Regardless of the overall qualities of the iQformation 
provided to the potenti^^ user, only information that is directly 
relevant will receive much 'consideration by them. ^ 

" The results ai'sq i/ndifcate .that not only should the . . 
information be relevant, it should be comp|rehensi ve. Information 
users need i nf brmatiorjr that is thorough and complete. An issue 
needs to be considered from all possible angles. All'the ^ 
necessary facts are c(^nsidered important when making informed 
decisions. ^ \ ' * 

While information users are' interested in comprehensive 
evaluations bf an issue^ they are* not interested i n unnecessary - 
and tiresome derail. ^If the important data gets lost in the 
middle of ^ip^rfluous in>f ormation, it is unlikely to be found and 
therefore put to use. ^ 

The test for perceived dif f e^rjences among the four different 
•reporting styles was/ set up as^a mixed-model analysis of the 
/repeated me'asures design. ^ Only questionnaires returned by staff 
"who evsyluated both of tHe repoi^ts were used in thi s anal ysi s. 
Subject was treated as a random^ effect, nested under tKe. 
r recommendation varsiable and fully crossed with the \ ' ' 

1 y -\ ■"/■'' ^ 
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quantit^ti v«/qu«l i tatiV© roportincj *:»tyl© varii^^blQ. 

^R©»ult» of 'thiei ayn*\ly»ift l^ndi catad th^it thu pr©a©ncO'Of 
rocommcpndationa in th» rorpprt did not hav« «n aicjnif lc»-^nt a-f fitct 
ort th© reported lovsal of u»<\q» of thm Inform^vtion nor did it 
effect how the report was perceived by readers alonq any of the 
IP dimensions- 

\ 

Sicjnif icant differences in the ratings of several of the IP 
dimensions were associated with quantitative/qualitative 
reporting styles, Th^ qualitative r'eports were rated more highly 
ir^ the area of . clear communication of information;, comprehensive 
coverage of the research issue and accuracy of interpretation of 
'esults. ^ ' • • 

The informatfon associated with quanitative reports, on the 
othbQ hand, was rated as more reliable. 

\klthough significant differences were found along several of 
the IF\ variables, reporting style did not--si gni f i cant 1 y effect 

the use ^of information. This is not sui^prisinq since 

\ ' ^ . ■ ' ^ 

comprehensi veness of i nf ormati on was the only IP variable that 

was significant in both the correlation and rdpeated measures 

analysis. . 

The repeated measures analysis did not re^||[||j||i^ any 

significant interactioh effects.^ 

f , ■ DISCUSSION * ; 

A review of t^av.1 i teratur e suggests that no single factor 

determines a good r^ipiwt. Likewise no single factcr will ensure 

that report i nf orinfet ion will be used. Al though" thri s study did 

^ - ■ ■ • ■■ . 
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not demonatrato that information uaa was directly eff^ctRd by 
reporting .Btyla, it di'd Indicate th«r» wisra ».8var*\l aroaa in 
which qualitative, rRportinQ sjtyls outrated quantitative atyl» 
(inter»3Bt level ,cpmpr»ah»nBivwnB«B.retievifnca) and one ar^a in 
which quantitative ntylo wan judged auporior to^qual i hat I v« 
styl#<reliability> . Research by othrare ha» «hown these areas can 

... ^ 

havtj .nn* tf-ffact an utilixation o-f i n-f ormati on. i 

Based on this in'formati on, future IR report* will have a 
softer hono.' Both quantitative and qualitative mdanuroQ will bo 
included. The format. will bo Ibbb cluttered with unneceesary 
analysJia. It will be more personalized with less of ^ "term^ 
paper" approach. More emphasi s wi 1 1 be placed on [practical;* 
application of the information. Short summaries highlighting 
major 'findings' and, their implications will be circulated to 
general College staff. A more detailed report of the information 
will be shared with staff who have a more -direct interest in the 
information. ^ * 

I have received a lot of posit''ive input from study ✓ 

^ / ' . . ... 

participants and thanks for seeking their opinion. 

* ■ ■ ■ . 
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WE IMPACT OF LEADERSHIP ON THE PUNNIMQ PROCESS 

, Jinyod J« Nipora 

Dirootor of PUnning irtd imatutltloniijl Studies , 
t Unlveralty of M«8BiiohU8ettB, Syatem Offloe 

INTRODUCnOM 

m t ^ . ? 1 

•* ■ ' ■ ' 

Thla study la an In-dtpth antiysif of the impact of laadenshlp and 
lendorahlp atyloo oh tha planning prooeas. It raporta on four oaae atudtea, 
conducted over a period of fifteen years, at two major public unlyeraltlea. 
It la unique because, unlike previous studies which have dealt with the 
planning process in either a technical or superficial manner, it conoep- 
tuallxea planpln^ as a political process. The oases lllustrdfcele variety of 
leadership types, as well as provide Insight Into the nature of leadership at 
a variety of different, polnta In the decision making process. 

|IEW OF THE LITERATURE 

Leadership In the" academld planning process Is a function of the role of 
the planner and the way In which he/she uses his/her power. The literature 
offers several different versions of this role, ranging from a charac- 
terlzatlon of the pl-anner as a rjanlpulator to describing him/her as a resource 
agent or policy analyst. ' . ' 

The case studies, which form the si&a|ance of this research. Illustrate a 
variety of leadership types, and portray4jiadershlp at different points In the 
decision making process. At one tlinet>lt may be the chair of ti)e planning 
committee whose leadership or lack theri^jjf Is crucial, another time. It Is 
the vice-president or the president whose leader Ahlp may make the difference. 

One school of thought portrays the planner as a behind the scenes 
nbnlpulator^formolatlng plan^ with only minimal Inpu^ from, and almost no 
active Involvement with, othjs (Temkln, 1972). This appfoach conceptualizes 
planning ai aHechnlcal task-Vather thar( as an Interactive polltlcA process. 
If this model has any value, -It Is only In possible application In hierar- 
chical and predictable organ Izat/l on s where there Is little need for ■ \ 

a 
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coi^ultatibn and widespread pirt^^^^ Planning' and implementatton are 

accomplished pclmarily throughv i|ie qse of dovmyard cotoniunicatlon fVom m 
information/power center -aocatedj^^^ This model is inappropriate to a 

university^ . settin^j^^ power • ^ 

^^^^ : T^^ planner is that of 

resbiarce agent for ,the debisionmaMr^ (6ioi and L^^^. This version depicts 
the planner as haying no independent' power, and very, little prospect for even 
derivative power from the decisionmaker, Ihis approach assumes an environment 
in which information is freely available, an unlikely assumption irt most 
organizations. Even when the planner is defined as, staff to thct d^ecisfon-* 
maker, he/she must have enough power and status \o deye^ a fairly equal ' 
relationship with the persons he/she needs tb work with oh a continuing basis. 

A unique approslch to the role of the planner is that of the partisan 
policy analyst ^ (Swanson, 197^) • This approach, as defined in the literature, 
encompasses severarl of the initial steps in the planning process. First, to 
assist the partisans in clarifying their own policy preferences, second, to ^ 
seek linkages b^etween alternative poi outcomes which can become the 

basis for persuasion and coalition building*, third, to simplify and pinpoint * 
the issues which must be debated; and; finally, to' clarify points at which 
compromise is necessary. ■ ^ . ' 

The concept of the partisan policy analyst Is useful for thinking abbut 
the role of the planner in the university environment* because it provides a 
mechanism for integrating an explicit recognition of goals and value positions 
into the political process. This recognition is a critical element in 
attempting to bridge the gap between planning and implementation. 

In examining the role of the planner and leadership in ''the planning , 
process, it is useful to consider the nature of the or$ani2ation. Most 
writers on this topic have described the university as ; an organization 
characterized by diffuse power and decentralized decisionmaking. This model 
assumes a general sharing of vSilues and outlook throughout the organization 
and a relatively free flow of information laterally a^ w^il as downward so 
that functions are not precisely defined. Decision making is, in most cases, 
delegated to the lowest point in the organizational hierarchy 'where it is 
stili possible to coordinate and control activities which result from the 
decision. . ; ^ 

This conceptualization of the organization bf the University has been / 



prevalent in'' the litferature for some time. is interesting to note that the^ 
recent trend in organizational theory has .been to describe a ^variety of 
organizations, including private bus^-ness, in terms mof^e closely approximatint 
the university and less in terms of the jpld Bureaucratic and hierarchical 
models. *iese brganizational-mbdels assume high levels of prof essionalisro* a 
highly educated work force, and leadership which^i stinulat^vek. and / JJ^ 

collaborative rather than directive (Mosher, 1971). . ' > 

In these models, work is structured around projects or problems rather 
than hierarchically. The professional in such an' organization is oriented to 
problems and projects rather than the organization. Professional/fetatus and 
the, capacity for problem, solving are as important, or more important, than- 
one's position in a hierarchy .\ However, not every professionapr is capable of 
operating.in such an environflient. Some lack the ability to^rk in situations 
where therfe is uncertainty and ambiguity and on problems forwhich there is no 
correct solution. Also, even among professionals, there xlan still be " 
discouragement of creativity, experimentation, innoyati^h and initiative. 

'l In order to counteract these tendencies and proY|.^e effective leadership 
in su^^h an environment, management must recognize several fundamental changes 

' ''v ■ . ■ . > ■ . / ■ 

(Bennis, 1966).- • ' / ^ 

1. A new concept of man , based on increase;pl knowledge of his complex and 
' shifting needs i which replaces the ov^^-simjp^ innocent 

pushbutton idea of man. * 

2. A new concept of power i based on cbllaboration and reason, which 
replaces a model of power based on coercion and fear. — 

3. Anew concept of organizational values , based on humanistic- 
democratic ideas, which repla(ces the depersonalized^ 
mechanistic value system of^bureaucracy. 

If one does not accept the concepts of "adhocracy*' or a university as a 
collegium, questions surrouh(ling/the nature of leadership still remain. Even 
in a hierarchy, power and authoHty are not always as simple as they might 
seem. This point is well ill/strated by Richard E. Neustadt in his book on 
Presidential Power , (1960). / He describes the "classic problem of the man on 
top in any political system; how to be on top in fact, as well as name". 

Neustadt states that /the search for -^^persohal influence is at the center 
of leadership. In his analysis of the presidency, it is quite clear, that 
despite the formal lowers of the presidency and his roles as "Chief 



Legislator^', or "Chief Administrator" etcv power is not .an automatic' fringe 
benefit of the job, Ihe lessons to be learned ia, this analysis of the 
presidency' are useful in analyzing leadership in a variety bf organizations* ' 

In three cases, Tlruman's rec3ll/of Douglas MacArtHur, IV'uman's seizure of 
%he steel mills and the 1957 Eisenhower order of ^J^^ troops into Littli 
Rock, Neustadt describes situations where, at least superficially , the 
'president usipd his power effectively and produced results* Hpwever;, the 
in-*depth analysis of the three cases illustrates the special' circumstances 
favoring command. ^ 

In all three cases, Neustadt describes five common factors which lay 
behind the ready execution oif these orders, 

1, Ihe president's ihvqlvement was unambiguous, 

2. His words were unambiguous. 
^ 3. His order was widely publicized. , 

4. The people who received it had control * of everything Tieeded 
V. to carry it out. . 

5. Ihey had no apparent doubt of his authority to issue the order.,' 
Regardless of the organizational model to whicli one ascribes, it ^^^^^^ 

that leadership in a university is not as simple as issuing an order and-^^ 

having it carried out. Leadera must have considerable persuasive powers and 

they must be able to function in ^an environment in which specialists, i.e. 

* • .■ '■ .... 

faculty, can make legitimate claims to having superior expertise in some 

areas. Decentralized decision-making puts special burdens on leadership, 
particularly in^he planning' process. ^ ^\ 

DEFINITIONS 

The focus of this study was on comprehensive institutional academic 
' planning . Comprehensive , in the sense ^ examining the way an institution 
.integrates its various subunits. Planning as it occurs in the individual 
sub-units is Bfot without its importance, but, for purpose of this study, was 
dealt with only as it related to dverall planning. Institutional , as opposed 
to state-wide or multicampus approaches, although the interface between the 
institution and the larger entity to which^it belonged could not be totally 
ignored. Academic , in the broad sense of dealing with policy questions and 
resource allocation, but With physical planning only tangentially , as it 

. f : -199- r ' 



impacted upon .ac ad emi'c decisions,* .. 

There are almbs^^s^ many definitions of planning as there are writers /\^ 
addressing- the topic. -Although ther-fe is a great cleal of 

duplication, tvw vievJpoihts on pl^an^^ Emerge. The firsts offered largely, 
thou^ not exclusively ;/by^^ 

wr|ters^^^ <^^ business onlentatipn, isYessentially' prod^^ 

conception of planning focused' on how to arrive at and what t6 do with-* 

"plari": (Driicker, 196»i). - " V • 

Later writers andvthose writing with specific application to higher 
education modified this ccincWpt by focusing on the planning* /jSrocess .(Banghart 
and TV-ull, 1973 and Halstead, 1974). As. practice. indicated that careful 
planning did not necessarily result in implementation, partici^lar' attention 
Was p?^^ to the development of criteria for evaluating planning effe!,ctiveness,^ 

over time (Glenny and Weather sby ,1971) . ' > ° 

This case study is interested in both of these dimensions of planning. / 
The d'evelbpment of a- final plan is important as the end product of^tjie 
-process, and as the mechanism against which to measure progress. However, the 
process itself, including the development and the implementati^ of the plan, ^ 
is integral to the entire process. 

The following are the operational definitions of these two; dimensions of 

planning as used in this study. * ■ 

Dimension I , the product dimension, was primarily concerned with- whether 

a plan was produced and implemented. The criteria which were used in , ^ 

evaluating' a planning effort along this dimension Included: were the goals ^ 

clearly determined, the problems diagnosed, the options thoroughly examined, 

the possible solutions delected , and a plan of action 'determined? .Although 

the focus along this dimension „was priiflarily with the^oduct, th^ mere 

writing of the plan was not sufficient to indicate success. THe plan must 

have been, to some extent, successfully related to the ongoing life of the 

. ■ ■ ■ • ■ - ■ " " 

institution. However, there was no attempt to evaluate the Ispng term outcomes 

. ... ^' • • ■ ^ . ^ 

of .the changes instituted, 

' Dimensionsyll focused on the process. -A planning process was evaluated 
along Dij^l^n^loh ,11 by ascertaining its value to the institution. The criteria 
used inciii^edf Sd the process serve to educate the university community to 
the existing possibilities and constraints? Did it foster an acceptance of 
the concept of planning in general and of this process in particular? 
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• ANALYSIS ; ' V ^ V 

Case I - Shortly after the appqintment^f a neviijpresident'at ..the ^ 



institution under study j a^y Affairs Was recrjjitcyd ; 

with a specific mandate to Drodube ah academ ' • : 

The process undertaken was in thfe fbrm-^^^^ 
the Vice Pr,esident of Academic Affairs* ^It'was soundly re jectjed by 'the ^)eanS, 
who in turn set aboup to develop their own plan* Hpwever> after several 
> drafts, they 4irere unTOle to reach any agrpeement* At this point the ^^abulty 
Senate; frustrated aA being left out of thie piH^ijsat^eca^ 

body laborfed for well over avjjear and produced an official dt^i^nt* However ,^ 
it w^s vague and had no impact on the Univ^sity comdiunity* 
\, . The consensus^.of the interviewees was that^leadership In this case was 



inadequate.^ The Vied President's personal stylers^concept of administrative 
responsibility Ifnd view of the Universi^ty worked against his being able to ' 
function as an effective leader* Responsibility for planning was not clearly 
fixed, and the university culture encouraged virtually everyone to consjWer 
theifiselves primarily responsible for planning; V : 

University made 110 progress along; either the product dimension or the 
process dimension diu'ing this time*' At* the end of this period , the Vice 
President haci gevereiy^'strained relktio6ship:§ with the Deans, the faculty and 
the Preisident, resultirits in his resignation/ The University community vasN,* 

- torn' by differ)ing opinions on the nature of academic planning, the appropriate 
^^--iniles- fora the different cQhstituent groups, and even on what constituted a ^ 

©propei; time^frame* The period ended -not only without producing a: plan, but. 
with significant costs incurred by the breakdown' of the planning process* f \ 
V Case II Despite the disastrous situation described above, the President 
was^determlned to develop a plan* In an effort to avoid the earlier mlf takes, 

"Hhe President decided 'to retain control over this process himself , at least at 
the beginning* v ^ 

Thd mechanism the President selected was. to appoint a '^blue-ribbon^ 

' oirmittee of faculty , .with faculty members as co-chairs* This Committee was 

. appointed by the President, arid was to be advisory to him* The Committee 
undertook^ an ambitidus and extensive study of the University* They .ultimately 

^produded two documents, an interim report, which aroused great controversy ^on 



■ jamp*is, and a final' report,, . ""^ ^ ^ 

^ .This "case was characterized ambivalent-'Presidentfial leadership. 

Initially;; the President emphasized the personal nature of the process—he; 

appoYh ted, the Committee , and it ,Has to r,epor t *d iV^ctaT^tp him Hpwev^er , . 
\4Uring thfe y^ar of deliberations, he jnaintained ^a ^janeful^^d^ 

y^Lih tt^ 

/their, initial repoi-i, he released it -without comment to the University 
ftbmmunity for discussion. Although this- action, was undoubtedly talcen. in order 

" to avoid e^le- criticism of lack of participationVeveled at previous planning- 
efforts", it was inte'ri^reted as lack of confi^nce on the part of the Presiden 

"'toJard the wo^-k of the Committee. "Ihe report was soundly criticized from all 

quarters. ' . ' ■ , ' 

Both the Vrticipants in t^e process and Int'elrested obsel-vers were . 

confused- as tV who had responsibility for- providing* leader sliip in^ifeihe process. 

Although the co-chairs exhibited strong leadershii^^^^|the 'Committee 
' structure, this was jlnsufficient When tije report e^^^i^ie. University arena. 

PFesidential leadership, never clearly defined, -lapsed when the Interim Report 

became contjfoversial on "eampus. \: ' ; ^ < ^ 

: Ai though this^rpcess prwdud^d a plan, there "was vrtdesppead ag^^^^ 

that no recbmmendations ol.^he plan were implemented. On \ihe process . • 

dimension, this planning effort received mixed evaluations. Interviewees ^ 
. pointed^^t that the . process had eduo^fe^^ peoplV^ the reality of limited 

resoilTrces, created a cadre of persons knowiedgeable'^out the University^ and 
' servecf,- as a basis for- future plans. However, the- coStS ,of andther faiftd , ^ 

effort at planning^ in terms of the perceived credibility of ^ture planning. 

efforts w^re high. ; ^ » ^ 

Case ill - ,T?he third planninfl effort at this same institution was 
initiated :Vpop the appointment of a permanen^ice President" for Academic . 
Affairs. Prior "to his appointment, this' Vice Presiden^. like^,his predecessor 
^ 'sgveral yearSi-earlier, was assigned the task.pf developing an aitjademic plan ^ 
ThiSoVice Presicfent however, immediately took .€wo crAioial >teps 'Fir^ 
he established" himself as the focal point of responsibility for planning 
' leadership. His personal involvement„ was 'finamb'igipua . Ip f act ^he ei 




ir^ire 



. planning pro'cess' Was known by iils.name." Secon4V fie made it known ,tWt^th is , 
was to be an open 'process. -He Encouraged a'oademic dep^grtments to develop ' 
initial plans 'and appointed a ^raall nomber of fe^sk forces*\o 'advige hi* in" - 



-N ■ 



Initial draft pi annirtg.> 
3hfe^ opetT 
stqf f, to 



Beleoteli areas'. He also evaluated prej^ous plans • 
documents were widely circulated on campus and' ada^^d, accordlngiy. 
stimulat^^ye^' proems* imi^j^sible for an ^faculty of 

*e linanare of ; wha^ '1.. 

f ; -4 produott willies v. 
stliy alioyito^ ai^pi^oee Himselr thie 

responsibility to make judgementsv He al^o > recognized |and used the expei^^^e 
and interests of othersv^ FutbeniK)re»'^^ ^ plan^ was written in a language, which 

the Vice Resident could edntr of through his budget DOwerU Ther§ was no ^ 

••. ■ ■■■■ ■ , - ' ■ ■ * •. ' .■ ^ ■■ ■ ■•<^^ ' ^ . " 
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ambiguity in t.his >authority - 



r 



' V This effort resulted ^th l&^^product which had fairly wide con^qp^us on 
: campus, arid was; the only plaS "d^^^ difririg thisrtime whf^ le^st 

:t technically caj^ble^of impl^^^^W 'linfortun'ately,^4^ 



terminated when the Vice Ptfj^^Tiaiftt l^t the^ University 'fpr anot 
This occur ancfe emphasizes the costs of bVer-personallzation. 

On the. process id imensioni this episode was jucJgW beneficial^ 



University. The institution had 
injctirring trauma. 




1 completed a major .planning effort, witjibiit^^ '^i^m 



Case IV - The final planning effort to bfe examined took pi ace ^t 
multi--campus institution. This; inajt^itutlotT Wad previously a^empted 



approacheis >to plannin g but had been repeateidly unsuccessful and wa s 
characterized by a high cost of failure. * . . " 



^ ^:j^^p- ' 'I.- 



Early In the iiiiqst recent stage, of ^ht| id.abpirig process, it^s ^^clded 
that most of the "grassroots'" work haij been don^ previous stages. 

What was-'i(ieeded was a unifying theme, to provide -an -over-all sense of 
direcjbi^iP^ which would highlight coordinated plamilng and a sense that each ^ 
campus was embarkirfi^ on parallel futures. 

There fore i a "top down" process was selected. Tne University Presic^^nt 
had his st^ff-write a university-wide section, .outlining major priorities and 
strsitegigs^,— At- the campus level , the Chancellor's and their staffs recast 
existing planning documents to ^parallel the university-section. 

In this case, as it) /Case III, after years of floundering and effort which 
w^a not readily prpductive, it was finally personal leadership which made the 
difference. The President recognized the contributions of t>« various 
constituencies ^rld .encouraged a variety of inputs over severfal years; however;. 



in- the final anal^s he was willing to assume responsibility f^r plarin^gJ 
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.Vlhe forroai existence of a plan approved by the Board of^ Ifeustees, testifies to 

* '* £ ^success *bn the product dimension, ^ > " ' * 

./ V ;£yaluaW^^ be tied blosely to^ 

^f^' • the itnplemeVtation. ^I^ case, it is sttll .too Mrly to-r6|^rt. However, 

V hue to the perspr\al jnature^,'of the/ leac!er$hip, it ' vbbl4 "not be "supr ising^ if 
- ^ implahe^ if tlie Presid^t Is, for V§py- reason, reradVecl from the 

• • ^ - scene* . ,■„. 



\ * ^. .Conclusions, 



' '^*^ The conclusions drawn from- this study are limited by thi^srtall sample 
• tiecessitated By case *study methodology/- Hdwever, t^e following stmnmary of 
. findings may be of ^use to/ institution?' 'designing a l)lanning process* ; . In Case ^ 
; I, 'the ,leader,ship was con%id,efed inadequate, and the university ma^e no 

progne3S along either €he product ^limension or, the process dim^s^on. The*- y 
- ; pferio^lVe^dW^i^^ arplanV btft with significant costs 

incurred by the breakdown of tM Planning prtfceiS^ C^se ^-11 was character tzed ^• 
by ambivaient pfesibential leader^hi vrtfich lapsed when the report became 
controversial. Evaluated along tfie ^pfoduct dimen^orT.N this effort was not , 
successful^ Mth'pugh' a plan Was written, nd' ^comraen<ia^|ons were imple^^^ 

l)dimen;sionV't^^ v^ere mixed ef;^luations--^although* some learning 
I costswo?lin^the^^ failed effort in terms^ the perceived , _ 



On the process 
took place, th 

credibility of l^ture'' plannilig were Hi-gh. 

In Caa6 III-- the leatlel:^ship was unambiguous, stimulative and 

' • . •» r ■■■■■•'•■,■■..*.'* ■ ■ . 
collaborative. This led. to an *evall^qtion of a high level of stfccess on the 
• , * ' .' . ■ '.x ■■ ■ ' - ■ ■ z^'^v ■ ; : 

p^-ocess dimension.- On the t>rodtfct dimension, a plan wds written which was 

technically capable of implementation. However, the effects of the 



Le or 

personalization of tKe prbqess vfere felt wheri^.the VPAA left the university and 

implementation, stglledi v ^ * '4 * ' ' 

In Case IVt,> it was the pure force of onal leadership which produced 

* the plan after extensive previous efforts. The results of the implementation 

■ ^ ■ ■ "■ . ■ 7 : . . © 
. process are not/yet available.' . ^ 

' u In all cas&s, leadership, or lack thereof, was an important contribu^iing. 

factor of suc^^ along both dimensions. However, in the two cases where 



success was'^^ialearly refated tb , personal leaddc^ipV there was a concurrent 
danger to implementation of over personalization. 

4* 1 . ■'■..■■* 
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SUPPORTING INSTITUTIONAL DklSldN MAKING: 
THE ROLE OF INSTITUTIONAl^ RESEARCH 

... \ , ' * 

Richard Pa ttenaude, Elizabeth knapV/eTiril^topher 01"iva, Noni Smith 

Office of Institutional Research 
Stjate University of New York at ^inghamton 

4 

Every institutional research office supports \i'nstitutiondl dejpision 
making in solne way. Some offices view this to be more "^central to their role 
t^ian others. Of course roles are not unilaterally ofefined. An irts'titutional 
researc^i *of f ice's role results from tjoth the office's\ interest and the senior 
administration's style and interests. This paper will\ describe the decision 
support function of the Office of Institutional Research at SUNY-Binghamton'i 

: / SEHING 

SUNY-Binghamton is one of the" four doctoral granting\university centers 
of the SUNY system. It offers the- PhD in ^14 programs and enrolls nearly 
12,000 students in majors off erelj by schools and colleges of Arts and Sciences 
(Harpur Collegis), Engineering, Management, Nursing, and General Studies and 
Professional Education. The institution is highly selective^nd seeks to 
maintain balanced growth and continued quality in a dynamic environment 
dominated by a large and complex bureaucracy. This setting demands informa- 
tion capacities of considerable quality. This environment and organizational 
culture invite an active institutional research, office involved in the highest 
levels of decision making. 

THE OFFICE ' 

Binghamton's Office of Institutional Research includes 3.5 professionals, 
a half-time. secretary (temporary reduction due to state budge-t shortfalls), a 
graduate assistant, and a work-study student. The Office reports to the V.ice 
President for Academic Affairs >jthrough the Associate Vice president. Comput- 
ing resources include a printer-terminal running APL, an IBM 3278 terminal 
dedicated to the student data base, and a general access terminal callable of a 



wide range of applications. The office hopes to obtain a microcomputer' in the 
near future. Though hobbled by the need to prepare over -75 annual reports for 
SUNY-Central , the office has adequate (resources to meet the demands on it. 

# PHILOSOPHY ^ • 

It is easy , in "the SUNY System, for an i^nstitutional research office to 
become a simple data base management and reporting office. This narrow focus 
helps the institution by assuring quality data, readily available and accur- 
'ately reported. We have worked hard to provide good reporting without becom-. 
ing its slave. In moving beyond the reporting mode the Office focuses on 
information with proven usefulness for institutional decisionmakers. This 
has typfically fallen into two broad categories: 



■ '^Tftp 



. HISTORIES -'^apshots and trend data 
. PROJECTIONS - short and long run 

In doing this bas'ic and traditional work, the Office lives by a key .un- 
spoken rule, ANSWER THE QUESTION ASKED . Reports and data which are .not> re- 
quested nor expected typically have little inipact. Recently one office spent 
an entire year on a detailed. retention study. It was interesting but no one 
had requested the data, let alone the study. It disaptieared with hardly a 
comment. ' 

. Whether providing ex()ected/scheduled reports or completing special/ad^oc 
studies, we have also learned it is best to write to the immediate audience. 
For example, we know that two' types of information tend to be ignored: survey 
data and highly complex statistics. We find it a poor investment to report 
these types oiF data even if they are best for analytical purposes. Or worse 
it will ag'gravate senior officials, a situation which, if continued unchecked, 
can cause the institujtional research. office to be labeled unresponsive or. 

irrelevant. ^ ' 

In sum, our Office tries to be pragmatic in its choice of activities, 
.methodologies and data^ The Office would rather work at a more applied level- 
and have an impact than be a basic research unit and be ignored. 
This choice ,* of ^urse, reflects s.the 1 ocal environment.^ 



DECISION SUPPORT . ; 

The Office's decision support effoi^s respond to the philosophy dis- 
cussed above. One a;^tianal cornppnent is beting added, policy analysis, 
wherein the focus moves from a set.of facts to the actions the institution may 
take or not take. One could diagram it as follows: , 





REPORTING 


DECISION 
SUPPORT 


HISTORIES & TRENDS 






PROJECTIONS 






POLICY ANALYSIS 







What is the key difference between reporting and decision support? 
Reporting, although critical, is the mechanical forwarding of information. 
Decision support is the scheduled or requested presentation of information 
relevant to questions currently facing the institution, i.e., answering 
questions which are being asked. That information can be in the f6rm of 
histories, trends, projections, or policy analysis. 

Also, Institutional Research Offices gain little by adding issues to the . 
institution's agenda. Seni<^r officials have enough concerns without a suboV*- 
dinate office busily trying to open new Pandora's boxes.' Agenda loading is a 
good way to get thrown out of the decision making system. (Belhg verbose, 
complex and technical is the best way jfia^ ha^e access to senior officials 
sharply reduced.) It is only the rare and compelling new issue that an office 
can or should introduce. This issue must be backed by absolutely solid tiata. 
In our working environment it is poor strategy to use the senior administra- 
tion as a sounding board for a "potentially interesting new data tidbit that 
just might open the door to a whole new set of problems." Institutional 
researchers have an obligation to be political realists, not narrow-minded 
data crunchers. 

Thus in doing decision support work we adhere to certain working guide- 
lines, which although not ideal from a textbook approach to organizational 
research, constitute a reality which must be respected. These guidelines 
include the following: 

FOCUS ON THE QUESTIONS THAT HAVE BEEN ASKED 

- TAILOR YOUR PRESENTATION TO THE AUDIENCE 

- STAY AWAY. FROM UNPOPULAR STATISTICAL FORMATS 



- KEEP IT BRIEF * . v - 

- USE" CHARTS INSTEA^ OF WORDS WHEN POSSIBLE • ' , . . 

- GET IT DONE ON TIME » ■ . ' ^ 
DON'T INVOLVE SENIOR OFFICIALS IN SPECULATION _ 

^ - LtT THE SENIOR OFFICIALS SET THE POLICY AGENDA. 

. ' ' ' ■ 4^ '■ ■ ■ 

The" sections which follow describe three products exempllfj^lng the 
guidelines, noted above. More than anything else they focus on questions we . 
know are important to the senior administ*at ton and^hey are presented in a 
manner which has proven acceptable.' At the same time these items are so clear 
and understandable that they perform a generic function of supporting other 
decisions involving these focal variableSj, ' . 

^WORKLOAD'AND. ENROLLMENT SIMULATION SYSTEM . 

This projectl.^ model has been used successfully for 'eight years - from a 
total enrol lmen t«^ 9.000 in 1974 to the current enrollment of nearly 12,000. 
It was <lesi,gAe<^K|ro.vide estimates ^of* enrollment headcounts and FTE workload 
fOr.^;he vartVus^l^^ within SUNY-Binghamton. Using a given base (current 
or projected^headCdunt by*school and level), historical xetention rates, and 
headcount-to-FTE conversion factors, enrollmen^t and. workload can be projected 
for each school for various admissions\patterns or policies for fall and/or 
spring semesters. . ' 

The model is run as often a« needed to complete the following short term 
or long-run objectives: 

u i) Establish budgeted admissions, headcount and FTE goals .by school - 
and for the total campus;' , 

2) Assess the impact of new student input goals .for fall and spring 
semesters; < . 

3) Estimate tuition revenues; 

4) Facilities needs and related capital budget requests; 

5) Identify areas for review of faculty resources; 

6) Long range planning. 

In addition, the use of a computerized,, Interactive APL model provlxJes 
fast turn-around to show the impact of a vaHety of "what if" 



questions (e.g. establish a new school , Viinit" inputs of a school to upper 
division transfers, or cohstant inptKl^s over time.) 

Even, though the model generates the final headcount and PTE workload from 
the Ihciividual cells of a 2x2x8x10 cell matric (UG/GR; FT/PT; 8 schools; 10 
levels), it can, by trial and err^or, be used to establish inputs required to ' 

' manage to a pre-established goal . 

Since SUNY-Binghamton serves a wide geographic area and receives more 
than six applications for every undergraduate admissions opening, the model, is 
riot related to the available! pool based on high school gr^uates, 'age or . 
/geographic origin. These elements are factored in through the realistic 
expectations for new students. The process requires that the Institutional . 
Researcher work closely with appropriate knowledgeable administrators on the 
■ ■ campus. ^ ■ , , ' . 

The working committee includes expertise in the following areas: ' 

" ■ / ■ ' ' , '■ . ' " ' ' , 

- Undergraduate admissions / 

: . ; . - Graduate admissions and anticipated total headcount .b^^ graduate 
■ ■ .' ■ school ■ ■ ■ ;'■ , ■ 

- Available or anticipated faculty resources '' 
' . - Student services (e.g.' available dormitory spaces) ^ 

f- ' ■■ ■■• ■■ ■■ " . . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

Individual Deans ha>te the opportunity to review the resulting projectionf for 
•approval of inputs, total headcount and workload for tUe school. President's 
staff approves the final headcount and PTE workload if they are to be used for 
external budgeting or planning. ' . 

^ As in ail modeling^the Institutional Researche^r must critica l ly review 

the results for unusual or unrealistic outcomes and, if necessary, make 
f adjustments in the percent return, number of new students or the average 

Wbrkload'^for a given seg^nt of the population. 
V , ; The model requires an accurate data base of undergrad- ; 

uate/gr^duate, fulTZpart time and school by 10 undergraduate levels (1st 
semester freshmen through 2nd slmester seniors, pi uf lower and upper division 
non-matriculated students) and masters, doctoral and non-matriculated graduate 
.■■.students.;"^ -y' '\ . :'\ ' 

. , ' The model is relatively simple, but very responsive to the inputs. 
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Projected- - — - . 
Headcount ; 

"spring Spring to Fall Fall , Fall ; ' 

the Previous Se^ 

The base is multiplied by a matrix of the same size containing the percent 
return ratios which represen|i;a three' year weig^hted average df retention for 
each cell. The underqgadua^^fe full -tirae is. based on a 'cascade' (e.g. "percent 
of level 1 students in the- spring who return at level 2 in the fall ) while the 
undergraduate part-time and graduate ful 1 and part time are Gal-cul ated at the 
same level fo> the following semester. These ratios are calculated for fall- 
to spring and spring-to-fall and are based on the assumptrion that the same 
percentage of students are going 'from ful 1 to part time and vi ce-versa; the 
same percentage are transferring between schools or are re-admitted; and, the 
sanife percentage of new students are admitted each summer for the spring-to- 

fall calculation. ■ V- •. ''' . , . :^ 

•A matrix of new adjiissidni (also arrayed by school., full or part-time and 
level) is added * resulting in the projected headcount for the following semes- 
ter. This projected headcount can now become the base and the model rerun 
with the appropriate fall or spring return ratios and new students. ' 

To go from prqjected headcount to FTE takes an additional step. A semes- 
ter ' s projected headcount i s mul ti pi i ed by the appropri ate headcount-to-FTE 
ratio (a five dimensional APL matrix with the dimensions of'"8x2x2x4x33). 

2\(Undergraduate/Graduate^5ta*"s) 
2 (Full/Part-[ime Status) 

4 (Levels of Student) ^ ^ 

- 33 (Four levels of instruction within eight schools plus Physical 
Education) • ; 

Thi s produces the anticipated FTE workload by school by level. The Fal 1 FTE 
plus the Spring FTE can ^be added and divided by 2 in the usual manner to 
produce the Annual Average 'FTE workload. 



Previous ■ 
Semester 
Headcblint 



X 





-The outcoine can vary based oh meeting or exceeding admissions goals, 
economic conditions that encourage or discourage returning students, tuition 
changes and other elements that can affect student retention. The model is 
highly reliable, not always within cells, but overall it is accurate dnd 
useful for each of the objectives. . The senior administration has come to rely 

upon it for all enrollment planning and related activities. 

' ' '.. ." ' " ■ ■ ■■ , ■ - ^ I , . 

ANNUALIZED ACADEMIC WORKLOAD/RESQURCE PROFILE (AAWRP) 
The Annualized Academic Workload/Resource Profile, affectionately refer- 
red to by some as "the University according to AAWRP," has been an an'nuial 
publication of the Office of Institutional Research since 1972. It is produc- 
ed after the close of each academic year,iy|nd provides, in a single, quick- 
reference document, frequently requesteoiwisic statistical data. University 
and departmental administrators Tely oh it for budget preparation, trepd 
analysis, departmental evaluation and^ planning, and comparative analyses 
across departments, divisions and schools. Although published for internal ~ 
use^ all the information included'is derived from official reported data, 
therefore, it can be used to prepare documents for outside evaluators and to 
complete internal and external questionnaires. 

The booklet contains a two-page display of five-years of data for each 
department, division and school and for the University. (See included sample 
pages.) While this is indeed the "complex statistical format" which we prefer 
to avoid, in this case the format reflects the Profile's. purpose as a handy, 
centraKreference for frequently requested data and statistical information. 
Also included is a glossary which contains a detailed explanation of each data 
item and identifies the administrative office responsible for the data. The 
--glos^-ary'-heT^ps to avoid user misinterpretation of data and/or desperate phone 
calls. r • 

The original document is computer-produced each year from a file created 
by Institutional Research using its own reports, files-, and material solicited 
from other administrative offices. A Profile computer record now exists for 
each department for each academic year since 1972-1973. Data items for each 
two-page display are separated into seven categories: ' 
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Section A ■ ^tate Resources 

A breakdown of resources according to faculty and support PTE's, salar-. 
ies, instruction and departmental research support and computer support. 

Section B - Other Characteristics - 
Number of tenure commitments, non-tenured faculty, TA and Ga headcount 
and af f 1 ri|Mitiye' AC^ 

Section C r Outside Support > 

Number of faculty with grants, proposals \ubmitted, proposals funded, 
grant e'xpenditmfes-, graduate student outside support funds and number of 
graduate stud^s .supported. ' 

Se^ion D - Degrees/Certificates ■ 

Granted in each of the academic years. 

' . ' ' ■ ' ' '>*■ '■* 

Section E - Student Headcount ; 

A 'breakdown of unciergraduat| majors and beginning and advariced graduate 

majors. 7 ; 

Section F - FTE Students ^ 

A^breakdown according to lower and upper division undergraduate and 
beginning and advanced graduate PTE's. « 

Section G - Workload/Cost Analysis 

A breakdown of number and types of courses and sections and ratios 
derived from data 1n this section and the other sections. \ 

Notes : Data for Sections F and G are displayed in two ways: Figures in 

Part I eire based on all courses given b^^^ the department; figures in 
Part II are ba^sed orv-all courses taught by faculty budgeted to the 
' department. Also, all figures for Sections F and G are annual 
average, that is, fall semester plus spring semester divided by two. 

' ; . / *■ ' . 

Over the- years, both academic and non-academic administrators have come 
to rely on the Profile as an essential, and consistent reference tool . So mUch 
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so, 1^1. fafct, that, any delay 1riy publication brings, more than 
calls io, Institutional Research; Of course, some of the Information can^be 
.obtained' In bits and pieces from' the other contributing offlcfs, but' It all 
comes together only In the Profile where explanations are complete and definl- 
tlons c;dns1stent^ The document has wide* acceptance because definitions are 
agreed upon, data are always accjigrate, and the Information is relevant to the 
dally concerns of'admlnlstrators,; Senior administration views this document 
as an ImpoVtant device for establishing a common data base for all? administra- 
tive offices. ■ ' > , 

FACULTY/TENURE PRO jECtlOJpiODEL" \ 
Thery^,are two primary reasons why facultw tenure planning is Important at 
the^J^LIhiVei^ Center at Binghamton — maintenance of tenure as a symbol of 
achljevemeimVa^^^ assessment of faculty status. Faced with rigid external 
confffol ov^r fjiscal matters In a hIghl-Sf;; unionized environment, tenure is one 
of tne req^inlng ways to reward superior, achievement. The tenure proceedings 
are iVstriimental in comparing perfonpafifee with University expectations. Its • 
award is a vote of confidence which contributes to *the maintenance and enhance- 
ment, of academic quality and freedom. \.Cbhsequently, we are concerned* with 
tenure lev^^nd how it relates to res6ur(^^^ 

s'ecorjplyT~tehure planning flows intib'l^e larger Issue, faculty planning. 
aTlows^^SjBcision makers to more' clearTi|iiinderstand their personnel position 
torica^lly and how It might change In^jthe future. Faculty rank, flow, and 

ioji levels are key cohiponents iri a|4eS:Sing: the. viability of "reallocat- 
pPltionsVfrom low demand to high defhSftd area^, the effects of the current 




policies, and the possible conse<|u6nces of current faculty hiring 
activity. This process can clarify inst^^^^^ requirements and their 

alternatives in view of a longitudinal =^d.^^^^ resource picture. 

. Faculty projections, as with Yesoutce; projections in general, losf two 
qualities as the projection period is lelrig^fiened: accuracy and audience. 
Resource projections lo§e accuracy regardless of the method or content area. 
Projections are made within different environments under which the- projected 
will occur. Accuracy diminishes as environments change. Simultaneously, 
decision makers who are the consumers of projections find the immediacy of 
their need decreasing the farther the projection is extended. At man)( insti- 
tutions decision mal% interest beyond the next budget cycle is limited. 



Consequently, longer projections are evaluated on the merits of their politi- 
cal value rather thaa resource Implications^ In one sense, medium to long 
range projections are done more for the drama of their ImpT-icatlons than for 
their numerical content. Fortunately, Binghamtbn has a' prudently conceived 
five year plan securely linked to budget, cycles. The faculty projection model 
extends ten years-T the limit of reasonable accuracy and audience interest. 

the faculty/tenure planning model first requires determining the current 
perctentage of f acul ty tenured. We find there are at least three ways to cal cul ate 
this percentage: 

1. All full time faculty Including those'on leave, but excluding their 
temporary replacements, 

< 2. HEGIS faculty methodology, Including only those faculty on full time 
appointment, excluding those on leave, or 

3. The FTE pure faculty approach which includes only those tenured 
faculty at their appointed level, e.^. a tenured faculty member on 
half-time leave Is counted as one half an FTE. 

. ■ ■ ; ; , ■■■(: 
We chose the most realistic method of calculating percent tenured, all 
full time faculty Including those on leave, but excluding their temporary 
replacements. This method fits the way the University actually works. The 
university has an obligation to tenured faculty regardless of leave status. 
Other" methods of computing percent tenured could cause tenure levels to 
fluctuate from year to year while no appreciable changes have occurred, or the 
tenure percentage might not realistically Indicate operational flexibility. 
Decision makers need both reliable and operational" information. 

The faculty/tenure planning model is primarily cohort based. .Continuing 
Professors, Associate Professors, and Assistant Professors are projected using 
progression rates (the number continuing in rank divided by the total nujnber 
in the previous year.) The most recent two year average progression rate of 
each cohort Is employed as most representative of the future activity of the 
group. Cohorts for Associate and Assistant Professors are based on the number 
of years since initial appointment. Promotions from Associate. to Full Profes- 
sor are calculated as a two year average ratio of the total size of the ^ 



Associate Professor group to the number promoted to Professor. Associate 
Professors are projected on the basis of tjiree progression rates from hiring 
to tenure In the fourth year. V/isslstant Professors are progressed through 
seven progression rates to arrive jn their eighth year as tenured Associates, 
In other words, fl;jhere are seven cohorts from the first to the eighth year. 
These cohorts are-all used to allow sensitivity to the size of the eighth year 
^gi^oup entering th(^^ tenured associate rank. We assume faculty growth over the 
next ^en years will be primarily at the Assistant Professor level. This 
assumption may naturally, change with shifts In hiring practices' which are 
reviewed annually. In this way, ^ the total number of Assistant Professors are 
kept at realistic levels and the size of the cohort for promotion and tenure 
for each year will be accurately reflected. Assistant Professors returning 
for an eighth y6ar are assumed both promoted to Associate Professor and 
tenured* Associate Professor returning for a fourth year are also assumed 
tenured. 

Ihe faculty planning process has so far Indicated no serious faculty 
resource problems. The following are examples of the quality of Information 
which decision makers may draw from Binghamtop's faculty/tenure planning 
model: f 

1. The promotion and tenure screening process Is rigorous and effec- 
tive. 

2. Current tenure practices allow ample space for future tenure awards. 

3. There are no compelling reasons to restructure existing faculty 
resources. 

4. The five year faculty resource plan remains coherent and a reason- 
able planning base. 

CONCLUSION ' N 

These examples are a sample of the applied focus of the Off iVe of Insti- 
tutional Research at SUNY-Binghamton. This approach has proved to be an 
effective strategy for supporting institutional decision making. 
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A STUDY OP THE EC30N0MIC 
' ' IMPACT CF NEW JERSEY'S ^ 

. OCWMUNITY (T>T.T.FyiKfi 

G. Joremloh R/on t 
Research and Develcspnsnt Office 
^iBxxxMale Ccnmunity College 

Mission and goal statanents of ccninunity colleges have a cambn 
thread in that they invariably state that the jprlmary purpose of cart- 
munity colleges is to provide postsecondary educational opportunities 

» 

to jbhe adult population of the colleges' sponsorship areas. The statar 
maits usually include listings of such valuable outcomes of learning as 
knowledge, creative capabilities, economic productivity and cultural 

enrichment.jj • ^ 

There are other outccmes of camtunity colleges, usually not pre- 
sented in the mission statement, that are more direct and more i mea- 
surable ,r one of the nost significant of which is that .they briiig ' revenue 
to their locality. Ccwnunity colleges serve as sxibstantial producers of 
jobs, as consuirers of goods and services, as owners of property and as 
depositors and investors of cash resources that contribute to an ex- 
panding credit base. 

The people who live in the area in which a college is ibfcated often 
think of the institution in terms of their own personal social inter- , 
actions with its students. Merchants, la:idlords, bankers and other' , 
business persons nay be sensitive to the students ahd college employees 
as sources of additional income for their business venture. However, 



" tft^totai eoononic relationship between the college and the ccrmuhity:>;' 
^ijc^oi^ generally known. . ^ , i';- v; 
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Bducatx)rs and econordsta hav© been measuring the economic inpact 
of colleges for about twenty years. In essence^ thsy have treated col- 
legos as business, enterprises r excluding the long teEunoducational bone- 
fits of their existence and measuring the current direct economic contri- 
bution to the comiunifef. CJoirmynity colleges have been the focus of much 
of this activity, " 

Economic lnpact studies are attestpts to measure the circulation of 
college expenditures in the local eapr>amy. The studies measure ertployment^ 
business volume/ tax revenues/ bank credit, and personal income/ and state 
and federal revenues. They also employ multipliers to more accurately 
measujpe ca^ flow. 

An eoononic impact study enables a community cx)llege to improve 



its position with its fundixig sources. Ccmnunity and colle^ relations 
are documented. ^Political leaders are made aware of the tax burden eased 
and tax revenues generated. Faculty and staff become more aware of their 
contribution to the eoonomy. Taxpayers see that their outlay does not 
just disappear and college, administrators have a useful tool in making - 
decisions about the future direction and priorities of their institutions. 

Economic inpact studies are of substantial value to administrators 
and faculty at cxiimunity colleges because th^^rovide conprehensive 
data for political purposes*. Without them/ endeavors to achieve greater 
local and state appropriations will be handicc^jped by the lack of tangible 
and reliable information on the measurable economic returns to be e^q^ected 
from the dollars invested in cqmtunity colleges. The results of economic 
ojipact studies often are surprising to the public and, indeed/ to the aca- 
demic coniTTunity in terms of the proninent economic status of the Allege as 
an enployer/ consmer of goods and services/ investor and 'property owner. 



An eoonoRuLc litpoot sUtemant aurvoy was dovoloped.^ The elemonta 
of the BUirvey waro dotormlned by a cotpreheneive literatuifQ review and 
consultation with the Project Advisory Oomtnittee. The survey was de- 
veloped for us© by each camwnity eollege and was design^ to h©lp col-* 
leges calculate tlkir direct eoonanic iirpact on thoir oountioa. Oho 
survey was field tested at BrooKdale Oontnunity Ctollege, Soljn Oomiunity 
College, and Passaic County Oarmunity College. 

Following field testing, the survey was revised and distributed 
with guidelines for Inpleinentatioh to all ninetisen New Jersey Oonrounity 
Colleges, impropriate College officials completed the survey and esti- 
mated the economic inpact of their Colleges on their Counti^. the 
Colleges needed to receive the survey in early December 1982 so it oould 
be utilized in defense of College requests for additional County appro- 
priations that began, by statute, on February 1, 1983. The Association 
of Cotiinunity College Presidents of New Jersey requested that appropriate 
college df f icials cooperate and participate in the Project. 

The data generated by the e^jplication of the survey were used to 
estimate the economic iitpact of the community college sector on the 
State of New Jersey. The local data were supplanent^ with appropriate 
statewide iiiformation and eooncmic indicfatots. The statewide econcmic 
inpact statement was reviewed and used by the Project Advisory Ccnpittee. 
The statanent contained information primarily for use in the State Legis- 
lature 's appropriation process and secondarily for other sector-wide % 
public relations purposes. The statewide statement was ocrpleted by late 
. February to be used in the FY1984 appropriations process that started in 
late March 1983. The Legislative Coiniittee of the Council of County Colleges 



of New Jersey used tha auteoient in its taatiirony to the Joii^t J^fjprapcla- 
tions Ocmnitt©© of the E^gialaturia. 

A suitable iub§titub8 for th§ time coniwning task of developing and 
inplcnenting a survey of otaff and atudonto wao an objective of this pxx>- 
ject. A two step pEOCoas wan developod to substitute for the auxrvey of 
"■'etaff'and 8tu3®r»t8*"" 

Firat, cwllego rooorda woro searched for several itema of basic in- 
fomation as follows: 

1. Iho total i\mtox of Oollogo etployooa waa obtained from 
calendar yeay 1981 payroll rocorda. W-2 information or » 
FY 82 budget data would also havo included the informa- 
tion. 

2. The number of college enployeea who live in the County 
waa obtained by reviewing address information an payroll 
or in College directory* If part-time data were not 
readily available, the full-time percentage was.,^usedi 

3. The number of college .enployees who live in New Jersey 
was obtained by reviewing address information on payroll 
or in College directory.. If part-time data were not 
readily available, the full-time percentage was used. 

4. Ttotal disposable inoonn available to College enployees ^ ' 
was available in Oollege Business Records. The figure 

was nxaiey paid directly to staff and did not include 
taxes and retirement • 
. 5. The total mxtiber of full-time students was available 

fron the end of fiscal year audit. Fall 1981* audirtied . 
data were used. 
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6 . The total nu^iber of partrtime students was . available 
BWi: .. • - ■ • from the end of fiscal year, audit. 1981 audited data 

nf:.. f ' . _ . - _ . . i-.is^i 

'^ ■' ■5' ■ vgere xisedJ' ■ , . ' - , 

7.* The avepge annual college-related expaiditures by 

full-time Students were available from the Financial 
Aid office. The figure excluded tuition and fees. 
B. The average annual college-related expenditures by 
part-tiJte students vjere available frcm the Financial 
/ Md office, The figure exc : 
. . Second, after the data available from various College offices were : 
gathered, the nodels called for estiinates of income spent on non-housing 
aiid rental items. - Standard government document s were consulted to provide 
ODuntry averages for each item. ^ 

Tb determine the percentage. of expenditures spent on non-housing. 

" ■ .' " ■ . 'a. - > • 

items, the Jvine 9, iQa^ Wjitinn of New Jersey Econat iic Indicators was 
reviewed.. The' publication included a U.S. Bureau Of Labor Statistics . 
exhibit .titled "What the Average Middle Inccine Family Spends." Tte : 
exhibit projected annual costs for a typical family of four. Costs were 
based on a collection of goods and services that was assumed to be 
-typical in 1981 and not v^t^^ households actually spent in 1981. Tlae 
middle incGTtB figures were used, despite the f 
Jersey counties have upper income average households, in Order to 
understate the variable in the total estimated economic iirpact. . . ^ 

' • The percentage of staff ito re|it and how, much they sjsend on rental 
expenditures was calculated by reviewing two 1980 Census publications. 
The first, entitled "Housing Units, Occupancy Status, Units in Structure, 
' and Year Structure Built" * (U.S. Census) , contained iinpbrtant information 

■ ^-r- ^224-:. 



on the percjeritage of /residents 'of in New Jersey that jlived in 

rental hoxasing- ■, ^ — 

^-The' average monthly irental price by Countg^ was also; found in a 198.0 
# - . . . ^ ^ . ■ f • ■ ' 

Census dbcunentr this one entitl^^^^ Owner; Hoxasing 

Costs.'*' ■ , ' --^ 

The use of the retail gravity rt^^ had been one of the most trouble- 
sane aspects of estimating eoononic inqpact for ccnmunity college of fic^ 
A substitute was developed ^ b^ "two 
soiarces of infomation: 

1. For the pnposes of xmd^ 
- ■ eooncndc iitpact estimate f the^ h^^ V 
percentage to' be ijsed in the proj^irt: was established at 75 
percent. . I . 

' 2. The 1981 estimated total retail sales voliiner as £^esented 
in the July 1982 edition of Sales and Marketing Management 
Magazdjie y v?ais reviewed. The retail sal^s vplume is an In- 

dicator of ' the wealth ^ di^^sity^bf a County's econonic . 

■ • ■ ■ •• ■ . - . . ■ . ■ ' '. - ■ , ... ■ ' t 

■ - ■■ -base. , . - "■ ^- ■ . "■ 

3. In-coijnty e:?>^axti3re"p&c^ . 

to all counties as* per their retail sales volume. Counties 

■ ^ with less than $1 billion in sales w^e assigned 60. percent; 

coimties with $1 billiai to $2 billion in sales were assigned 
65 perdent; counties with $^ billion to $3 billion in sales v 
were assigned 70 percent; and counties with sales over $3 

^ billion; and the State of New Jersey, were assigned, 75 percent. 
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THE RESUI/rS 



.SevehteeilJDf-iN6W::.J^^ participated in- the 



' V : rv^-5*a^ nr»iho r^rm^ iTTttwit (Sf the sector oii the State of ^ :V Sil 



prbjec**^^ 1^ State of 

tfew Jersey is detailed as follows: 

Total New Jersey esj^enditures 
, colleges $ 54,813,718.99 

Total eitployee expenditures i^ 

New Jersey- 51,691,526.00 ^ . ^' 

Ttotal"- student expenditures in 

New Jersey 222,316,699.00 
Total initial econandc iitpact 

of the colleges on the County ^328,821,943.00 
Multiplier recoimended by 

Caffrey and Isaacs ^ 2.5 

Total Estiitated Eooncinic Impact $822,054,857.50 

The State of New Jersey received an estimated economic . irrpact of 
$822 million bp an initial investnvsnt of $52 inillion in Fiscal Year, 19.82. 
' The return of 15 to 1 is similar to the impacts estimated by studies of 
OOTinunity college '^sterns in Virginia, Maryland, Washington, Illinois 
and Michigan. . 

■ - gjNcmsiONS 

This project was significant in that it is one of the few econonic 
iji^ct studied that has included an entire cormunity college sector. 
It is the first time a group of New Jersey colleges has been researched 
in the same economic iirpact study, this pnpducing comparative data. 
Beyond these points of ^ deal with the rarity of this 

kind of research enterprise, there .are seme additional points of statisti- 
cal inpottance: . . ■'■ ■ ■ ■ 
• - ^ -X^ 1. The impact -bt t^^ college ^stan on the ^ 

^ , ■< -..^ f ^ -226- :■,, .- •,,,,/„,:,, 
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state of New jersey is inptessive. The Sector con- 
tributes over $800 itdllick^ s economy 
on an initial investroent $56 million. 
In Fiscal Year 1982 r with uneirploiment in New Jersey 
over'9 percent f the^^oc^^ college sector oontri- 
buted 27,000 -full-ti^ jobs to the state's econoityr 
only 6rO00 of \(*dch v^e fiffi^^ 
The average^ o^f^per jcto calculated by dividing 
the nurttoer of jobs [Created b^ 

State ' s shape' of lie sector * s budget , is less than 

$2,000. . i ': 

Each of i±ie cxninunity colleges in New Jersey has a 
significant eKXjncrdc iit^ on its county, ranging 
frcm\a low of $5.9 ndllion to a high of $71 itallion. 



CXDST-BENEbU-T ANALffilS POR -ACAPEMCC- DEPA 

l.^./_..:.::j:l„„USING.A.-ta 



S . Marie Genevieve 
Institutlanal Researtii aiid Plaining ■ 
Nbmt Saint Majy College 
Nevtoiargfar New York 



As a anrall liberal arts bolide 
canrpeting society ^ Mount Saint Mary^ 
the institution's operating' costs /| 
The acartdnistraticn recognized that' 
resources including declining enrol| 
tuiticn as a ratio of revenue r and 
In order to deal with these changes r.; 



le^^ 



ell/ MiS.: , V 
Educatiaiai^ Aa^^^ 

Studies 
.te Univ^sity \of New York 
trAllj^ . 

loerned abo^fc 1 survival in a 

je' decided to*- take a closer look at 
ppgamz^^c^/^ arid inanaging processes • 
i^rcblejns^iest xxpaoi^ cM^atll limited 
th^^ped^t of 

incr^sasing' operate costs. 
!stxktioh f ccused; x:5>on the cost 



of academic -programs. / 

In 1977 r the Ctollege tised the/1)JQ^^ of 
the New York Stats Institutional 
of this pilot program^ Sist&FIHaiife^ 



Research and Planning ^ atteirpted to .osotMae ^ aniaimu^ xiiFSIig a ;roanual 

approach. Data and ratios r in additidh tP^^^ t^ 



In 




suranary, accurate data were sfou^- 

- Cost of iiistruction by depaj±ri^ 

- Total cost of instruction p^;;r^s^ 

- Faculty ^and department course i^^^^ 

- Student enrolment (PTE) ■ by <3^. 

The data elements were derived f 
faculty course assignments > p^g5T6il records ,dnd 
twenty-one disciplines cuid ei 



.ops ^itigijors 



the pcxcp^^ 



borplete the data* entiy. fabnns ;man\ial^3^^^ 
task that would be substantially^ eased 

In 1982 Colleen- Fghnell, " 
York at jSQbany r , 
tenplate on the^oftj^rairejpr^ 
analysis of data, ^pplyuig oriiy to /a^ 
analysis was tp be catalyst fpr 

VisaCalC r - an- electroiuc spreadsheet; 
becaiise Airaw ;dat|L iteips^' could 






lial.^ r^xsrts . For 
was: possible to 
ratios became a 
ice. 

University, of New 
ceftpu^ by designing a 
ject' was limited to the 
departments. This 
svpport areas, 
determined to be most useful 
then assessed in one section. 
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The raw data was used to generate other sophisticated data resulting fronj 
ocjroputations. A mode "x^) using nythical figures va%^psi^ied. A tWD pagof ocpy 
Of the model is attadied. .(Chart I) . \ / 

COST-OUT BY DISCTPUNES : * ' 

Page 1 (Coliinns: l^through 12) of the itodel contains basic data regarding 
perscnnel salaries, allocations' of costs and various types of load, essentially 
data derived from studCent registration and personnel files. Sane of the basic 
data was derived f ran siitple calculations made prior to data entry into 
» VisiCalc . This ineaudes individual faculty members' totals for student en- 
■ rollments, contact hours and credit hours taught, and administrative allocations. 
The salaries' section consists of four categories of staff: instructional 
faculty, instructicti^ administration inclxiiding program develcproent, project 
leadership or other functions not directly involved with the offering of 
instruction directly to students, clerical assistance, and support staff in- . 
eluding student assistants, lab assistants, aides and the like. ^ ^ 

The botton pcirticin of the page lists e:?)enses^ in several categories -as 
allocated to departments for instructional arid operational purposes. It is 
presumed that all such e^^jenses 'are essentially in direct siqpport of instructional 
inperatives, if not acH:xially a^ 

Column 3 on page 1 is entitled Cost Transfer. This refers to monies that. ■ 
are to be accounted for:elsevdTere. It should be noted that an amoiiit may be 
transferred-in vAiich results .in a positive Value qjr tiransferred-out indicated 
by, a preceding miniK sign . The symbols at the bott&m of the page aie to. be 
associated with the cost transfer concept. < The "*/ indicates .that the money was 
transferred-in (+) to the department under analysis or transferred-out (-) of 
the department. While a code could be devised to indicate vAiat department^ the 
transfer was made to or frcm, it was determined to be unnecess.ary since these ^ 
transfers would be accounted for as appropriate functions and/or departments 
were analyzed. 

An interesting phenanencn occurs at the Mount vMch e:qplains the symbol "#" 
standing for Dual Course. > Sate courses are listed in the sbhedule vinder two 
different nartes by two different departments. Ho«<ever, the schedule time f or . 
the course is the same and it is taught by one teacher. v4io is teaching a . 
mixture of students v^o have signed up for the course according to their own 
program requironentsw So that an accurate cost-out occurs, salary costs for 
these special courses are distributed to- various departments on a student 

■. ■ " ' ■ -232- . ~ • 



enrollinaat ratio and are so designated by the # synibol in each department's 
analysis. 

The syi±)ol a naine or itarl indicates that the anomt listed is only 
part of the total anoim salary for 'thai; -person function because the 
actual salary or cost has been divi^^d between two "or more departments. Uiis 
is different from a transfer as the division of itmey is planned as part of 
the original allocation to each departm^t. 

If there is no syrtiboi by the name item and yet a cost transfer is . 

indicated y it means that the' transfer ha^ taken place vdthin the department. 

• ■ ■ - ' ■ • ■ ■ # I ^ ■ • 

This is erfiibit^ oil Instihictional ^Administration by the titles Ch.Dp* C and 

Prg.Dv. E. \*iich designates dollar allocations to functions served by Instructors 

C and E in that dep^a:tment. The Edv.CliJf Is an allocation for the Division 



Chairperson that is beijig charged^ to 'thi| 

Page 2 (COlunns 13 through 20) of t|ie^ iicx3el. presents computational data 
derived from data on Page 1 to deterinine|iiet costs of salary and/or ej^^ense 
of instruction. • • ■.. - ^ • | • ' - " 

' In the case of this report^ divisioin by ZERD as well as divisions involving 
an, ERROR value vd 11 result in the repartlLng of the value o£ ERROR. Thus^ all 
ERROR notations on this report are mi^el^ program iiidicaidons that no ccnputa- 
tional result is es^jected since qpe <?f|:t|ie phenomena in the set of calculations 
does not have an ejqpected value. Jtof^sjfple of this is seen in Colimn.l3 for 
clerical staff . j 

Slij-total and Departinent IpA^ are not totals for columns but are 

actually averages for the] depaartn^entfwi^ req^^ to the given set of oortputa- 
tions. Columns with.figxires^ therefl)r^,?:|do not result in totals from addition 
or subtraction and ERRDR^ resiilt in Ijuyiate^^ tiiat include ERROR notations. 
Figures in the double line at the bot^bmtlb^ are also averages for the 

department. Department ttotals that do! nit include EXPENSES ar^ caixied down 
to the lower half of the inxxSc 

Oncevthe mock A?) for^ designed^ reqxiired data for each of the 21 . 
acadeiac disciplines wer^^.e^^ columns 4-6 , ' 

and 13-20 being (xnputedjby a forinu]^l.;i^ For exaitple. Net Cost (Column 6) 

is the result of adding miocated Sal&iri^ (Column 4) and Benefits (column. 5) . . 
The I result of dividing NJt 'Costv(Col\inn 6) by Contact Hours (Column 8) are the ; 



It. 



figures found in Column |3i, entitled a $^C1^^^ bost.per contact. hour 



for each instructor caf' 



in 



t. 
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qpon corpletion of this task, 21 different spreadsheets shcii^jig the cost . 
for eadi disciplirte were generated (Chart' I, Pg. 2) . These costs allov/ed for 
cxxiparisons between departnvents and provide data that may be used to generate 
other informational reports for decision making. 

• ; ■ ■ ■ ■ . . . . ■ ^ - ■ ■ y- , ^ . . . , ^ . 

© VRRIJ^ICKS IN COST OF BACHELOR'^ ' 
Figures, from the Discipline cost-out were used to produce the Program by 
Major cost-out (Siart II)/ including Core Coiarse costs and indirect costs for 
each of the programs offered at the institution. It was necessary' to estimate 
the cost of the baccalaureate decree study core for eadi program. This was 
done based on the Core Course and distribution requirements for each major 
field of stiJdy. Using the cost pisr credit hour as developed in the cost- 
analysis and assuming that all disciplines were - to be equally represented 
•in meeting .the general core area requiranents, an average cost per credit 
hour was derived. The derived (M) /Cost is based on the average cost being 
" multiplied by the credit hoili: requirement in' the core and the median cost - 
estimate for that core area was used. , The Derived (H) Cost and the Derived (L) 
Cost are high and low estimates and assume that a student might choose to meet 
core study requirements by. taking courses, at maximum levels within the highest 
cost departnents or lowest cost departments. This would obviously chaage the 
cost of the,. core. The (H) and (L) serve as parameters. A third infonnational 
report' that could be generated is a cost-out Rowing actual costs by stu<^ing 
'transcripts of indi^^dual students in each major. This ha^ not yet been done. 

Indirect costs were derived using a rati^ gross analysis of oth^ costs 
of operation. Mn this instance the specia/sessions , public service, 'catiramity,. 
education and the instructional costs coyeied. in the departmental analyses 
were' subtracted frcm the annual budget and the $2,933,199.00 remaining was 
designated Indirect Cost. " The FTE student number w4 divided into^the Indirect 
cost, resulting in an annual cost of $3,813.31 per student per year, or 
$15,253.24 for four years of study. It is recognized that this method assumes . 
no change across. the four year period of study. Taking this aspect into account, 
a ccnpariscn of Program by Majdr Costs may be- made across the board which not 
only shows the difference .in the cost of program 'majors and tuition indOme - 
generated, but also shows a cotparison of other difference , While' an analysis 
was made for each of the program majors offered al\/ the in$titution/ only two 
majors , English: and Chemistry , are exhibited for the purpose of this paper . 



" While an o^fvious advantage of corpietlng thie above described cost-benefit 
analysis losing VisiCalc is ease of data entry and autotatic calculation of the 
raw data resulting in the ratios for analysis , other advantages include a one 
tme iiwestae^ and effort t^ set ijp a fbrraa^ like the model nbck xxp. 7 

Once it is fontatted; the xtodel or semester 
producing informational r^xarts for analysis and oonpari'sons of each semester 
by entering the new raw data. . Format jjj&difications for design or formulas can 
be easily tried and acccmplished as Iwell as easy data adjiostment and editing. ; 
A special function of VisiCalC y caHkd repHcatingr allows for one-time dntry ' ; 
of a fonmila vrtiich can be copied any ntitiber of tiites viiere desired on the 
spreadsheet. For conducting sxich cost-out analyses ^ this is e^^ecially valuable. 

One of the major advantages of VisiCalc is the ability to conduct future 
scenarios or •'What ifs." VisiCalc allows one to ask ''What: i^ were to 
happen?" r enter the data one wants to examine/ and see its effect cn all the 
previous calculations. / One can look at a limitless ^^^y^ 

within the parameters pf the sgceadsheet. TJiis may indlude a change in salaryr 

""personnel, department stiticturer tuition and load determination methods^'that 

:;«iei^ produce credit hours generated. It is'tius lose of the generated 

cxDSt-rboiefit analysis that has contributed to Mount Saint Mary^s plannihg and. 
' . '* • _ ■ , . ' 

operating processes and other decisions affecting the institution. 

Using the VisiCalc program to conduct infinite ''What ifs" see the effect 
WITEIIN a department, is quite easy aixi beneficial. While a bonparison BETWEEII 
academic departments can be made by cotparing each printed spreadsheet, an • 
easier and more ocnprehensive ccB^>arison can be aicocnplished by using another ; 
software program qalled Profile Ill-f . This is a Data Base Management System^ 
popularly called an electronic file cabinet. This program allowed the manipula- 
tion of data for all 21 departments at the same time. >Pt^ user'3 
odtinands; data. were arranged to produq^ inf ormatiop in varioias r^rt formats. 

The data were transformed fran the VisiCalc spreadsheet to the Profile Ill-f 
format. - However ^ only ther TOOIAIS fran the VisiCalc spreadsheet were used in 
the Profile data base. The use of TOGSVLS was an* arbitrary decision. If \ 
necessary or d^sired^ ^ the data fran tte spreadsheet douM have been in- ( 
clixied in the data base. - 



A first st^ to establishing the data ba^' in th y>rd!^j|ie 111+ management 
systaiyawas to define the fields or dat^i.^iat«|^ and to^^ for the 

arrangonent of the data. Siiidlar^^te -^^iCalc spr6^^eet, the data were 




'line in C3iart III. 



^. divided into two, sections a6;^h^|p^^^^^ 
' The \3pper portion is\ the a»id t^ 

While this lod^ similat «^^^Sf»ceadsheet witld^^irere^ holds data , the 



.on is the ratio data. 



gdvantage is the abiUiywjtpdpulate data througli indexing, searching, select- 
ing, and sortim. Thefeanple shown here' (Oiart IV) , entitled "GOST ANALYSIS 
FOR INSTironGN .CF'aiaiER EEXJCAnON" , diisplays foia: selected data itens : 
department, cost i)er XtohtacA Hour signified^ by $/cr HR, cost per Credit Hour 
Taught designated as '$/CR HH TCH and' cost per Credit Hour Generated designated 
as $/CR HR GEN. Ttfe. report/is sotted in nxanferical order fron low to high on 
the field W data xtem $/CR HE^.GEN which shews the average Q3St per credit 
hour generated for each department. The report fonnat cou^ easily be arranged 
to produce a report showing all 21 departments in alphabetical order or numerical 
order ai cne 6f the other^ fields. It oould also produce a report showing only 

' that have a ' cost' per credit hour generated ($/CR HR GEN) greater 
than d ^ai^^b^doia:^ figiore having a particular decision inplication. For 
example] $30.00 per credit hour generated mi^t' have sudi usefulness. If so, 
it could be used in, se lecting 'and sortLng. 

'oontinuotas i:pdating of data for each semester, and'"VJhat 
ifs" can include the cddition or elimination of programs to determine cost . 
effects on the remainder of the institution's revenues. Another "What if" might 
be the estabUshment c»f desired cperational-cost criteria to see vAiich departaents 

An additional attracticai of this program is its capacity 

* to 'merge vdth other softsiare programs such as VisiCalc and Superscripsit, a 
word processing progrcdn. 



br 



Using VisiCalc 
functionally easier 
cated analysis can be 
answered numericaTly 
that success in using 
ipon a well planned 
and tiie emergent 
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; SUMMARY 

aM Profile III+ makes conducting a cost-benefit analysis 
allowu^ easy data entry and- manipulation. \ More sophisti- 
accessed by asking. "What if" questions tiiat fcan be 
within a matter of monents. One should be captioned, however 

these programs efficiently and productively ik dependent 
approach to the integration of the existing manikl systan • 
eleironic 6ne. Staff members must be prepared to (^1 with 
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the systan and raw data must be accurate in order .to produce useful infontation. 
In addition, the administration must realize that the initial investment of 
tiite and effort is considerable and will jiay ©ff in the long run only if 
attention is paid to accuracy, validity and relevance of data and program v .. 
-fonnsiit.'" rrhe acquisition of these aspects risquire time, patience and perseverance, 
but the pay-off Hi terms of sijiportv for decision making is vjorth the effort. 

Mount Saint Mary College has acxxxtplished cx>st-beiefit analyses and the 
establishmsnt of an initial data base using the VisiCalc software. It has 
alreacfy moved to the more sophisticated data base iranaganent softovarer Profile 1X1± . 
Each has provided infontation to the college with a format vpcn v*uch to cohduct 
an annual lock at the costs of operating academic programs^ thios e nablin g, the 
instituticn*s adrninistraticn, to adjust to changes in amounts ^ sources ^ and 
utilization of its resources. 
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CHART I ' : £':""•''!» 



Oiodil Hock Up) 
COST-AIUUSIS; ; (lEMmH'VH) 

................... ......... ......"^ ''--''r^ ' 

5:1 ll!!!tZ:!l«^^^^^^^ Hmi Contrtlw Cwtlfir AlUilia Mifln HKCoH f.T.f. CtHri CtHnteh CrHnqm St«Enr Mitii/ 

; ■ ■■ ■ ■■■ • ' - ■ / vv-. ■ ' * ' ■ . ' 

lMmet, ianUr«A loto . 0.M LOO IMIO ' 11,00 3M,M 100.00 J.OO 

iaflitrtt I 12000.00 0,M^ 1.00 12.00 12.00 300.00 JOO.OO .00 

• ],tnltr^C liOOO.OO -^OOO.OO 12000.00 16J6.00 |3mylO Q.n 9.00 6.00 /240,00 , W.M .M 

. 4,tnitruD moo 0.00 SOOO.OO. m2.00 102™ /1.00 12.00 12.00 300.00 lOO.OO 4.00 

: ■ 5,lnittuE ' 21000.00 -MOO.OO IJOOO.OO 20?0.00 'l?0?0.00 / O.JI S.OO 9.00 180.00 W.OO . 3.00 

•«.•.<•« 

^.46 S4.00 ' Sl.OO ■ 1320.00 4 60.00 it.OO 



B^^*^^ 



SubTot-lfl. 


660QO.OO ' 


•10000,00 


}$000.00 


B004.00 


66004,00 


I.Ch.Dp. C 




4000,00 


4000.00 


))2.00 ' 4))2,0O 


i.Div.Ch.* 




30{)0.00 


3000.00 


414.00 


3414,00 


3.Pr|.Dv.E 




6000.00 


(000,00 


a]sioo 


. 6828,00 


SubTot-|A 


0.00' 


13000,00 


13000.00 


DQl 00 




l,See 


|]2).00 


0,00 


^ ■ 

137), 00 


1B9JS 

• •#1 1 * 


1)64. 7S 


1 S#r ft 


It/UiVV 


o.oo 


12)0.00 


173 <0 








'««•••«•« 

0.00 

VlWV 


262)«00 


JD(,<} 






. ljuu.uu 


0 no 

WiMV 


1160.00 


' 187,68 


1)47.68 




IJDU.UU 




* iM no 


93.84 


773.84 


).OthiSt(C 


I600.OO 


'0.00 


' 1600,00 


220.80 


1820.80 


SubtofSS 


4320,00 


n^BQ.OO- 


3640,00 


)02.32 


4142.32 


r. TOTALS 


7494i.00 


2320.00 


7720.00 
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MARGINAL COSTS AND FORMUU-BASED 
FUNDING 



Ellen O'Connor 
Staff Assistant 
The Of floe of the President 
University^f Massachusetts 



Marginal cost ts the oost^^^o^^^^ • In higher 

education t one marginal cost would be the cost of educating an additional 



a: 



Student. Formula-based budget determinatii^n for publio higher edubation is. ^Jf;.i:-, 



usually based on average' cost per student, j) This study W margilfal opst^^^ r^^^^^ 

and oompares'it with average cost. j? • 



lAa 



Because marginal costs are believed be lower /'thah a^ 
use of average cost^ in ojalcblating/budge^*^ an issue Iri bl^gher^^^^^^^^^ 

'educfatiop daring the exparjstpnary?7M 
money than neceas<?ry to educate ad 

to imi^rove facilities t^ J^uality. of^^ , 
institutioh experiendei a decl^l^^^^ 9 /byd^ c(C 

average cost will take awajrnior 
marginal cost -or^the true' cSs^^ 

cuts could dcpnage br 1^ - ; 



There are several ; metijodsi;^ f or estiimatlng? »argi^/?c^ Uhj(|g^h^ . 

method . .the flxed-varlable cost-method and the^ regrieSa^ vH^wfe^^ 



jfias its own partlculair set of advantages .arid di 

the ntamber ^pf ^tiadents :bO^ cp^ts .v 
chariges 4p ioXl costaT tjtet afe a dlfec^e 

be^ 



ors; For ex|^|>leV'^l^^ 
factohKvher^eas.., :|increM^^ 



lyinft: 




Efect;'oj^ 
hi^ijhgulU^ 
fntiaiidr^^ 



nmentai 



bargaln^^agr^i^ent Is 



ii strati^*^ d6ciSl<J>i^^ - i » 

theoretically, simple melAodJ^ JLs difficult to tc the interactive 

effects b^ changes itn enrb^lny/nt V^nviVonmerit ain^ 



^ V^^^^ /^^ th^ fixed-variable coat method » iieparates fixed oosts 

\^ with enrollment. In thia inatanoey marginal oosita 

^ ei^^^ variable ooata. For example » plant operationa* inflation 



jrjpiQ|br^ oost inoreaaea due to adminiatrative deoiaiona oould be oonaidered 

other coat a that vciry due to enrollment ohangea oould be 
'f; : d«fiw Thia method hel pa in identifying key coat 

' VvjA^lablea and proteota certain; needed aervicea and facilitiea from funding 
W environmental factora; hpveyer « a political procesa muat 

t\ J^ are fixed and which ar0 not fixed. Furthermore! in the 

V abaci ute long run » all coata are marginial and in the ^abaolHite abort run all 
ooata are fix(^« An appropriate planning period muat be choaen that ia 
conaiatent with the^purpoae of the coat analyaia* 

The third method « the regreaaion method* ia the central focus of thia 
; - paper. It involvea uaing regreaaion analya^a to eatimate the coefficienta, or 

marginal effecta* of varioua indepfenderit (yariablea. Thia method la moat 
, uaeful in determining general coat patterna aa opjpoaed to determining actual 
<^ marginal coata becauai^ reault^ vary with the choice of functional forot linear 
or noh«-liheart of the equation (Allen and Br inkmant 1983)^ , 



\ ' * 'methodology 

Regreasion analysia requirea the apeclfioation of a model. In thia 
inatanoey 6nly two very aimple equationa were developed due to theoretical 
constraihta and data llmitatlona* * 

The regreis^aiona on the equationa below uaed 1982 arid 1983 data from t^he 
Amherat campua on inati^tional coita by general program areaa and program 
area enroflment. Although aeyeral non-linear forma of the equationa were 
eatimated the linear model appeared to be the beat. 

(1) Coat* s a ♦ a " Level a^ Program Area a^ FTE u 
. o 1 2 3 a 

' i(2) Coat s a a Level a Program Area -¥ a^ Headcount > u . 

o ^ 2 3 ^ a 



Co5t a Faouity salaries; 

■ • ^ ■ II ■ **"•■*.■ 

Level a Undergraduate a 1 
tt Graduate s 2 

v •■ ' ' . ', ' \. . ■ ' 
Progran Area » Arts and Soienoe^* 

Business « 2 y 

Engineering » 3 

Allied Health a 4 
Other a 5 



a a ooefficients 
u a disturbanoe term 



FtE a Full Time Equivalent s the number of undefgraduateXcredit 
hours divided by 15 and the number of graduate credit hours divided 

•by ;ia , ' •. :..■;" :■. ->:• , /■ • ,.' >, ;:•'• 

: i Headcount a a count on the number of students In attendance 
» Cost data have been transformed into 1983 dollars 



The dependent variable, faculty salaries, was ch^ , 
liraitatidns. ^wever, it does represent- a large portion of general program ' 
area costs. The first two independent vaj^lables cdntrplled for variation In 
instructional cost due to level of education or gener al progr am ar ea . The 
other two independent variables, headcount and FTC, measured the Influence of 
enrollment changes on instructional costs. * 

Separate regressions were run on these two equations using ordinary least 
squares. The first used as the unit of measurement for enrollment, and 
the second used headcojX This quantified the changes in marginal cost that 
result from using different units of measurement. 



RESULTS 



studies on, marginal costs in hlghar 



The results follow the same aatternj that was found in various other 



on (Btovender, 197^, Verry and 



Daviesv 1976^ Razin and Campbell t i;197^2)iil The model results supported the 
studies* hypothesis thajt marginal post ! was below average cost vindicating the 
existence of economies pf scale* 1 

■ I : |- : • : . • : ■ 

j Regresalbrii Results 

Equati on 1 



Level 



'I: 



Program Area PTE 



agression Coeffioient 
t Statist lo 



2595098 



^41054 
(2.9)» 



1221 
(10.7)»- 



F statistic = 53» R = .86 
n s 20 



Equation 2 



Regression Coefficient 
t statistic 



Level 

2813034 
(5.0)» 



Program Area Headcotint 



-1317467 
(-4.9)» 



1594 ■ 
(11.6)» 



F statistic s.63» R = .88 

• '.0. ■■ .. !?■■.. 

n n 20 "■'"■„■■' 



•significant at .05 and #01 level « 

. for PTE and headcount are the marginal costs 

of instruction for one additlbjnai student. 



.V-,': ' 



Inatruotlona'l C6at 



Amhorst Campus 
1982-1983 



Unit of 
Measurement 



Average Cost Maralnal Cost 



PTE student 
Headcount 



1932 
1791 



1221 
.159M 



The marginal cost per PTE was 63> of the average cost per PTE. Most 
studies agree that the ratio lies between 55 and 65*. On the other hand, the 
ratio of marginal oost over average cost using headcount as the unit of ^ 
measurement was much- higliter at 89%. 

Significantly . the marginal coat of instruction using headcount as a unit 
of measurtsraent was noticeably higher than the marginal cost of educating a 
FTC. This is of interest because average cost per person (headcount) is lower 
than average cost per PTE. Athough it is less costly to educate a student 
body that contains paNL time students, an increase in part time students is 
more costly*than aoliicrease in more students taking full time courseloads. 
This may be duyfJ^tTtSv^ossibility that an increase in the number of students 
wuld be accofepanied by a' larger strain on course requirements and an 
expansion i/ alternative classroom hours as opposed to an increase in 
courseloads for\ existing students. 

CONCLUSION V , . 



Irt essence; formula driven budgets that are based on average cost ignore 
the existence of °eJ^ni)mies of scale. Marginal cost is a more accurate cost to 
use when measuring increases or decreases. 

In addition, formula driven budgets that are- based on PTE enhollment do 

' ■ ■ . ■' ■•■ . ■ ■■■■■■ ■■■ : ■ ' ' ■ ' Vv, 



not take into aooount that it is mora expanaiva to aduoata an inoraaaa in part 

time atudanta that might' raiaar haadoount but hold FTE growth oonatant or at a 

• ... ' 0- ■ ■■ ■ , ' 

fllowar rata of inoraaaa • 

liha oorobination of avaragaiooat and striot adharanoa to one unit of 
measuremant In datarmining budgets result in'' inequitable allooations. The use 
of marginal oosts and growing awareness about the. relationship between full ' 
time equivalent and headcount aa unit for enrollment pfovide a 

more balanoed method of budget deteVmination* 
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I A MODEL FOR ESTIMATING NET PRICES ^ 
FACING POSTSECONOARY STUDENTS IN NEW YORK STATE 
{ ■ ■ • ■ ■ 

' « Nancy A. W1 111 e 

tenter for Educational Research and Policy Studies ' 
State University of ^New York at Albany 

In troduction 

This papei| describes the first stage in the development of a model that 
simulates net prices facing students In New York State enrolled In 
degree-granting postsecondary Institutions. From the public policy and 
Institutional presepectlve, net prices are Important among the factors which 
determine aggregate enr^ollment demand and enrollment shares among types of 
Institutions (Tier ney, 1982, 1980; McPher son, 1978; Jfckson afeid Weathersby, 
1975). Net price differences between the public and independent sectors are a 
continuing policy concern. From the student persepective, r«t prices are 
among thelFactors which determine access and choice. ' ; 

In the perfect world of theory, net price i? defined as the marginal price 
paid by a resource unit, whether a stu<<ent or a' family f after subsidies have 
been deducted from the stated price of postsecondary education. SubMdies 
include non-returnable grant aid but not the "self-help" portion of work and 
loan aid. In the practical world of model bui Iding from 'exising data sources, 
the resource unit is commonly defined as the family and net price as the 
student expense budget mi nifs grant aid from all sources. 

Net prices are determined for ind"1vi dual students^as student aid from 
federal, state, institutional/and other private sources are deducted from 
stated prices. Among regulated student aid programs, such as Pell Grants^ 
recipient characteristics and award size are defined by law. Among ; > . 
discretionary student aid programs that are administered at the campus level, 
student characteristics which are associated with the receipt of aid are less 



vielV known (Portir and MqColloch, 1982; Barnes and Ntufald, 1980; Muff, 
1975). For any given student, deductions to price based on assessed need, 
merit or other criteria are contained In a "student aid package." 

The result of student aid practices is a highly differentiated pricing 
structure In which the Impact of alternative tuition pricing arid student aid 

it- 

policy choices Is difficult to "estimate (Carnegie Council. 1979). Methods for 
estimating the net price of attendance facing different types /of Students at 
different types of Institutions have Involved the collection of survey data 
from students and from financial aid records (Ollnsky. 1983; Stampen. 1983; 
Hodgklnson and Thrift; 1982; Hills and VanOusen. 1982; Maryland State Board,' 
for Higher Education. 1982; Indiana Commission for Higher Education. 1979). 
"sWvey^ffiethods jtove several disadvantages, however. First, they require large 
outlays of resources. Second, delays between problem specification, data 
collection, data analysis and report production can be larger Lastly, and most 
importantly, unless survey data are used to develop generallzable models of 

■ 4 

the relationships that exist within the pricing system, they do not permit 
planners to examine the consequences" of alternative conditions and policies, 
the proverbial "what If" questions. 

The Student Support Sources model uses readily available data sources to 
simulate the processes by which family and student resources and financial, aid 
are allocated to (different types of students enrolled at different types of 
institutions In New York State in order to meet student expense budgets. It 
is not a mathematical, model. Rather, It Is an analog model which attempts to 
replicate the aid allocation process on a student by student basis. By 
nature, a simulation Is a simplification of the actual process and may produce 
results that are Insufficiently related to reality for the purposes of' 
•decision making. Validation studies In which model results can be compared to" 

actual data must occur before the modeTcan be used to Inforfn policy 



discussion. Otsplte thcso cavaats, the r«Ut1y«1y 1ow<ost of using a 
simulation model and a model's potential for 'exploring %hat If" questions 
have provided sufficient incentive for thd Initial effort described here. 

The Model 

. Student Support Sources is written In BASIC for a Radio Shack Model III 
mlcrocomputei^ system with a NEHOOS/SO Version 2*0 disk operating ly stem. The 
program Is menu-driven and designed to be' used by non-technical staff. It 
simulates resource allocation to categorical types of postsecondairy students 
from the major support sources In New York State and calculates alternatively 
defined values for net prices facing these student types. The model conslstV 
of three major functional parts: 

# 

(1) The Student/Institution Type Selector; 

(2) Price and Resource Constraint. Data Files; and * 
.(3) The Packaging Calculator. 

To calculate the dollar amount available to each type of student from each of 
seven sources of support, the model locates user defined price and resource _ 
allocation constraints and thert adjusts the located dollar values to form a 
"package" of aid. . ^ 

^ A diagram of the structure of the program Is shown In Figure I. The Main 
Menu branches to the four main functions of the program. Option 1 oh the Main 
Menu begins a run of the simulation.' During the run, histograms representing 
each simulated package of aid are displayed on the screen. The packaging 
algorithm is based on several simplifying assumptions: (1) All Institutions 
add types of aid to a package In the same sequence until the student expense 
budget Is met or untiUald sources are depleted. (2) The sequence/of aid 
packaging shifts the costs of attendance as much as possible to publicly 
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funded student aid programs and to s tudents and thei r f ami lies. (3) 
. Olstlnctions among types of a1^ loans or employment) are 

^: ihconsequenti al f or ins tltutions who do the p ack agl ng . These assumptions can 
■ ^ ~^be: accepted only va^ the output whidh; r^sull^^fron^ 

them.' , .-^ : 

Option. 2 on the Main Menu leads to a printing routine. Hard copy output 
consists of a table in which information on seven support sources, is presented 
lor every student type included in the run. For; each source of support, 

^.-'output is shown as a dollar amount and as a percent. of student expense 
,■'..*-■ • ' ■ • 

'budget. Sources of support include Expected Family Contributions, Pell 

Grants,' TAP (Tuition Assistance; Program) Awards which , are state entitlements, 

. Federal Campus-based Aid, Federally subsized Loans, InstitutijJnal Aid, and 

, others. Finally, two versions of net price are printed for each student ^ 

type. Net Price 1 refers only to the Expected Family Contribution. Net Price 

2 refers to Net Price 1 prlus the value of loan indebtedness for the academic 

/ year. These two definitions of net price, chosen for their simplicity, refer 

\'. ' ■ . - ■ ■' i ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

respectively 'to short-term and lon^f^-term prices, with short-term defined as 

the year of enrollment. For the 1980-81 datti, the net price calculation 

- excludes earnings and loans from the ^.Federal Campus-rbased' programs and from 

'^Institutional programs. Each of the t^o net price estimates is printed as a 

■ h-^ollar value, as a percent^ of student expense budget and as a percent of 

'|nconfe... - • , ' . ■ . . . ■ • /. ' ~ • ' 

•^"f^^^ft rpp« on the Main Menu permits' the user'to set switches that select up 

' |o nin^|iX"^^^;^tu for each run. The^e student types represent the 

f-v ;Yoi«-^im4ii|^(m formed by' four sectors' (SUNYi CUNY, Independent and . 

r f 1^ <quartiles),. two dwelling groups (resident, 

; ^ ;#ind1jcqr^ categories (dependent, independent , 

: ^, without dependents and independent with. dependents). 

: .' ■ . . '' ' • . ' . , • i- . . . 



Option 4 on the Main Menu allows the user to Inspect, enter, change or- ^ 
reconfigure the data files which contain cost and resource constraints that 
apply to each student's package. Most files: represen^tables In which prr„1ce, .. 
or aid constraint data, is stored along, two student; dimenslo^^ selecting ;-, 

one of these filfis from the menu, the user can easily inspect and modlfj^ the . 
'^contents of the file, modify the headings associated with the file, or 
.reconfigure the ,eJ5ti re file. Changes to the cost and resource constraint 
fllfes are easy to make so that the.user can readily simulate actual or 
proposed policy programs. 

Data Reiquirements of the Model > ^^^_^^.^r-{^ 

The data requirements of Student Support Sources are relatively modest. .A 
brief description of the major cost and resource constraint files is presented 
below, wi^h data sources that were used.for the 1980-81 academic year , 
simulation run. For 1980-81, sector cost constraints were the mean values of . 
"tuition and six student expense budgets for all institutions in each sector. • 
However, values for price constraints can be calculated at any level of 
aggregati on wi thi n sectors, 1 ncludi ng indi vi dual ' 1 ns'ti'tuti ons , so that sector 
breakdowns of-pol icy interest can be obtained. — ' — — 

For each run of the model, four Income points a;-e stored for dependent 
students and four are stored for independent students. For 1980-81, 'income 
points representing midpoints of income quartiles were obtained from the 
College '^rhnlarshia Service. Institutional Summary Data; New Yo rk Stlate 
Report . The major drawbacks of thi s data source are that 1 1 represents ai d 
applicants rather than enrolled students and that it excludes CUNY's aid > 
applicants, because CUNY conducts itfs own; need. analysis. No existinq^ data 
source is ideal, however, and multiple runs of the model for any given year 

■ % .2B3 



permit the use of /an unlimited numb^^^^ of Income points. 

Tuition values are stored IK^ tuition yalue" 

'per sector. ^.^^W^ York State 

Idiicatfd^ 

' iStuderit expen^^^^^ array in which six student 

types per sector are represented. The student types include both resident and 
commuter students for each of the three emancipation ci^gories. Student 
expense budget data were^tained from th^ records of the Bureau of Higher 
Education Opportunity Programs of the New York State Education Department. 
This data ""source represents a sizable sample of all CUNY, SUNY -and independent 
institutiorfs and contains reliable' data on budgets for all six types of 

students. For the proprietary sector student expense budget data, the College 

V - • - ■ y V- ...^^ - 

Scholarship Service College Cost Book was used. This data source ww less 

detailed. v 

Expected Family Contribution data ^aken from the College Scholarship / 
Service's New York State Report are contained in a table of twenty-six income 
c^tegories^by two emancipation categories. These data represent aid 
applicants rather than enrolled students and excludes CUNY students. 

Pell Grant maxima, minima and flat reductions are stored as single 
variables. Student income. is converted into a Student Eligibility Index (SEI) 
through a table that replicates the percentage frequency table published by 
the Department of Education in Pell Grants; £nd-of -Year Report . By using the 
summary table,* thfe likely outcome of We Federal need analysis is estimated 
for each student type and the model does hot have to replicate the entire need 
analysis process. 

TAP Award maxima are stored as single variables. Reductions to the annual 
award ceiling are stored 1n ^a table that replicates the "TAP Award Reduction - 

Schedules" published annually. by the New York State Higher Education Services 



Corporati Qn' (NYSHESC) . ; In order to ,jise .the ;TAP Mducti on le , ^Kbweyer,^^^ , ' 

Student Income (Federal ; adjus\fed gross J ncome) 1 S' cohyerted, into. New Yorlc 4?, 
"state taxabl^ -balance ;by includesfWiflfts^ 

family size; . ^ ^ '•'y ' : " -r^:'-- ' V i A ' ^/l ; 

■ -"^^-'-^The' av^rage^- da^^ 

programs (SEOG^CWS'%nd NDSL) is emancipation-categories perl . 

sector. The average is calculated from the annual FISAP Reports available "on 
HEOS. Analysis of data on income and award size from the 1980-81 FiSAP 
Reports for New York State campus-based aid recipients revealed that income 
had an 'insignificant effect on award size among campus-based aid recipients 
when the three programs were considered together. Therefore, the model does 
not use student income as a determinant of award size. However, since only a 
small percentage of student receive any form of campus-based aid, separate 
runs must be conducted for recipients and non-recipients. 

Values for loan maxima are stored as single variables. These maxima are^ 
published annually by NYSHESC. 

Rates at which to allocate institutional aid to student types are stored 

.■■"'„".■■■.■■■'■ fr- ■ ' - . ■ 

for each sector. These rates, which are calculated from summary tables of 

. ■ - ■ ■ . • , f ' ■ . ' ' . ' 

financial aid expenditures published annually by theNYSED Office of Research 
and TnfonnatTotrSyste^^ 

characjsristics of recipients of institutional aid are unavailable on a 
reguiar basi s." 



Limitations of the Model \> 



All model development efforts involve tradeoffs between^ accuracy, 
. Jj^^AWcy, feasibility and in terpretability. Limitations are unavoidable and 
• /.lust be^^m^^ to users. There are several obvious limitations to the 

' ■■■ Current version of Student Support Sources. First, the model permits student 
.■ :r . \ : , -256- ■ 



types to be defined only in categories which pertain* to regulated neec/*based 



programs. In practice, a variety of student characteristics, such as measured^ 
: abi 11 ty, raci al/ethnic background , -major field of study , and Ve ter an • s s't a tus, 

m^^y also; beVd^^ of the le^^^ 

' and jinstijtutional sources. Second, some forms of support, such as Regents '^^^^^ 
' Scholarships^ Higher Education Opportuntiy Program awards,. Veteran's Benefits, 
and Social Security benefits are excl>ided entirely from.the model , except to 
the extent that they are incorporatedxintp the^need analysis for Expected 
Family Contribution. Third, the reisource allocation algorithm for Expected 
Family Contribution, Pell Grants, Campus-based Aid and Institutional Aid uses'" 
aggregate data to allocate dollars -to individual student types ^n a 
^ deterministic rather than probabilistic fashion. Fourth, the simplifying 
assumptions upon which the packaging algorithm is based may violate common 
practice. A survey study of packaging practices In New York State revealed no, 
clear patterns of practice that could /guide the development of alternative 
packaging routines, however (Singh and Winter, 1981). Fifth, the model uses - 
deffinitions of n^t price which are 'simplistic. Students may make enrollment 
decl M ons based on more subtle cjilcul^ For example, the subsi dy ' pbrti on 

of student loans and the defa^u It option may be considered reductions to net ^ 
price^r^^^^ comparison between the model's estlmat|s of typical student 

packages and actual been made. The existence of a reliable data 

source based on student questionnaires and financial aid records for the 
1981-82 academic year makes a validationj study feasible (01 insky, 1983). 
Expert review of the model is also a possible source of validation. 

Illustrativie* Resul ts 

Table 1 illustrates one' kind of information the Student Support -iSour^res 

model can generate for one academic/year. It compares dependent ' . v 



(jrjdergraduates who are campus-based aid recipients ,1n the SUNY and Independent . 
sectors. N6t price 1 is thfe same for students at each income point because^ 
Ne^t Pr1c§ J Is the assessed Family Co^ ts: from a^^^^^^^^^^ ^ ; 

:>i|ntli^d 

dlffeW markedly for toe Wii^ector sector, neither loans nor 

6ther forms, of support are netected beyond the Expected Fami ly Contribution. 
According to this table, in tHe Independent sector* even for the lowest income 
point, the student expense budget Vis not met by the combination of expected 
Expected Family Contributior^piJS public need-based, and institutional aid. 
Borrowing is necessary for all students in the Independent sector. The low 
income student in the Independent sector would need to borrow an amount equal 
to almost half his or her family' s-^nhual. adjusted gross income. ; In practice, 
institutional aid may function differently that it does in the model. From 
other data sources, we know that low income students do not commonly borrow 
maximum Guaranteed sfraden Loans. Nonetheless, it is clear f rom tne table 
that regulated need-based programs do not shift resources to extremely needy 
stijdents sufficijent amounts to make the Independent sector competitive with 
comparable public sector institutions. 

The Student Support Sources model can also provi d e trend data; jgilgjigL^ 
the methodology remains constant over several years, changes In net : 
pricesistlmated by the model will reveal the. impact of changes in price and 
resource constraints. Finally, information on "what iP questions can be 
generited^easily by entering a variety of changes to price ^nd resource 
constraint files for any academic year. . 



Table 1 ." Nei Price Estimates 
for Ful 1-Time Dependent Undergraduate 
/Campus-based Ai d Recipi^^ i 
in the SUNY and Indepefi^lent Sectors 
. .in New York State, Yl 980-81 

NPl total Exp(8Cted Fam1/y; C^^ 
NP2 » NP1+ Guaranteed Siidient 
SEB • Total Studertt Expeljse Budget 



■ •1! 

Income V 

(Quartire^i 

(Midpolntr 


• 

NPl 


SUNY Sector 
(SEB » $4064) 
XIncome NP2 


XIncome 


^ NPl 


Independent Sector 
(SEB » ^$7364) 
XIncome NP2 Silncome 


$ 6000 


702 


12 752 


12 


\ 702 


. .12 2726 


45 


$16500 ' V 


1333 


8 1333 




1333 


8 3833 


• 23 


$25500 


2346 


9 * 2347, 


9 


2347 


9 . 4847 


19 


$37500 


4064 


10 4064 


10 


4354 


12 6026 


16 



Cone 1 us i oil . 

The Student Support Sources model Represents a first step in .the 

: developmerrt.of'a simulation method for providing "policy makers with 

information] about net prices facing postsecondary students in New York State. 
Limitati ons to the existing model are num erous and vali d a ti o n has not yet 
occvrredi Further work is required before the model can be used to inform ^ 
policy decisions at any level. However, the present stage of model 
development looks promising. An efficient tool for estimating the effects of 

• alterrtative policy proposalSAfor the various decision points in the student 
financial aid system is 'Mj^^^^^^ • 



Note: 



Grateful acknowleagements are extended to Mi chaePfosenthal of SUNY-Albany for 



creative pro^^ramming, and to the staff of -the New York State Education ^ . 
DepartnlentVs -Office df Postsecondary PI anni.^ and Policy Analysis and Bureau, 
of Higher Education Opportunity .Programs. 
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: > . ? ABSTRACT 

Private fund-raising results for thirty-four selective independent 
colleges and univrersities are reviewed for the decade from 1972 to 1982, 
using measures of the relative importance of fund-raising to institutional 

operations as well as measures of total proceeds/ Institutions are ranked on . 

* ■ ■ 

both achievement and improvement. V 

. ^ ' ■ . : ■ • 

*». " / '--^^''".^ ' A ' 

' ' . ' . ■, r-" • ■ ■\ ■ . ■ 

^ METHODOLOGY . 

o . . - . _ ■ ■ ■ ■ . . • 

A group of thirty-four independent selective colleges and universities 
was. selected as the base" for the study, as listed in Table 1. To provide 
diversity in the mix ^ small colleges-were selected as well as large universi- 
ties, and institutions with outstanding fund-raising records as well as those 
with less impressive achievements. Both coed and single-sex colleges were 
included . 

•• •■■ ■ \ ■ ^ 

The data source' was the tape record of all data supplied by those insti- 

• /■ ■ . ■ . < • " ' ■ , 

tutions to- the Council for Financial Aid to Education (CFAE) for its annual 
publication, Voluntary Support of Education , from, 1971-72 through '1981-82. 
No independent efforts were made to check thes?^ institutionally supplied data 
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against other public or private souroea. Definitions of 'institutional 
budgets, enrollments and other variables established by CFAE for these 
reports |were accepted; caution should be used in reviewing the findings 
inasmuch as the authors made no efforts to check oanparabllity of interpret- 
ation <>f these defih , 

T^^ measure of fund-raising perfonnance used was "total 

private support," the sum of all i^ivate funds received for both capital and 
current purposes. To derive indices on which large institutions could be' 

compared with smaller ones, several additional measures were computed/ from 

■ ■ ■ ' . •• 

the data supplied in the tape: 

"private support leverage" 

total private support divided by total educational and general expense 
"average alumni gift" I 

total dollars from alumrti divided by total alumni of ^ 

"alumni participation" * 
alumni donors to annual fund divided by total alumni of record T 

Since this study is concerned with overall fund-raising perfonnance, the 

distinction betweerl gifts for capital or current operating purposes was 

ignored. Similarlyt* the presence or absence of capital campaigns was 

ingored. It should be^ noted that^ CFAE reports show cash receipts only, with 

the result that campaign pledges C which can accumulate impressively during a 



drive) are smoothed by being Teportedl-only when paid. 

Trends in fund-raising perfonnance were determined with a time-series 
regression analysis for each institution for the eleven years from 1972 to 
1982% Regressions were calculated only for variables reported at least six 
times during' that period. For each variable , the "regression provided a slope 
and intercept. The intercept terra is not very informativeV~but the slope 
from each regression equation is equivalent to an estimated annual increase 
in the value of the variable. The slope thus gives a measure of the gross' 
rate of increase. To measure the relative magnitude of that increase, the 
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slope value was divided by the 1972 starting absolute value. 

This procedure produced eight rankings of aohiieveraent : the 1972 and 
1982 rankings on total private support , private support leverage , average 
alumni gifts, and aXtrani annual fund participation. Eight railings of 
improvement were also produced: the absolute and the relative improvements 
during the period on each of those four measures. To provide summary gauges 
of fund-raising achievement and improvement, li3ts were compiled of*^ the. 
number of times each institution appeared among the top ten on the eight 
achievement and the eight improvement rankings, 

• The authors acknowledge with gratitude the work of M, Sherif Lotfi in 
computer manipulation of the data. 

/ DISCUSSION 

The four indices could, with some oversimplification, be characterized 
as follows: total private support is a measure of overall absolute achieve- 
ment; private support^ leverage is a measure of the importance of private 
support to an institution; alumni participation is a measure of alumni 
loyalty; and average alumni gift is a mixed measure of alumni loyalty and 
alumni wealth, y 

The major research universities tend to dominate the' rankings for total 
private support at both the beginning and end of the period (Table 2.) Given 
the magnitude'^ of the dollars involved, their year-to-year absolute improve- 
ments are also dominant. A number of smaller institutions registered larger 
percentage gains, however. 

The colleges, which in the absence of professional schools and large 
research rely on private support for a large share of their budget, tend to 
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in^^l^Atu^^oik' might expeot that fund- 



dominate the rankings for r private support leverage (Table 3 Dartmouth is 
t^e only institution appear*lng in the top ten ort both achievement indicators* 
Brandela* figure for 1972 re fleet a an institution atUl in atart-up but which 
reodlved extraordinary pnt^^^^^^t^^^^ 

Given the doXiar gM^is^ 
raising ooyered 'aa large a share of institutional budgets in 1982 as it did^ 
in 19T2, Suoh is plearly not the oase for the majority of institutions in 
this saasple; the 1982 leverage figures are in most cases lower than they were 

in 1972, ^ ' . 

Large and small institutWa-are mixed together ^^e average alunni 
ft index (Table 4.) Colleges dominate the top of t he ^^ini annual fund 
partloipation index (Table 5), ^exoept for Dartmouth and Iflnceton, whioh 
appear in the top ten, 

Prinoeton. Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Williams, Bryn Mawr , Smith, and- Yale are 
institutiohs t/hloh are listed in the top ten in five or more ^ the eight 
indices of private support achievement (Table 6,) The institutions listed 
five or more times on the Ind'ices of .improvement are Swarthmore, Tufts, 
Boston College, Hamilton, Washington University, and Union, t 



NEXT STEPS. 



There are several directions in which this research should proceed. 

First, the performance analysis should be com\)leted by obtaining the 
missing 'dataVelements from participating institutions, so all Inst itut ions 
can be viewed in all years. 

Second, Since institutional performance oan^vary idramatioally within 
shorter periods, performance Improvement trends might- be sought over five- 



iati f^duotion 



data -points may reduoe derived ' 



Thiipd , oorreiatlphii ooiil^ aohievement for 



feaoh ihafcitilt ion J)^^ iidifrlttitlonal dhar aoterlat 

fi^ oon^^dj oh^raot©!^^ , ratio of nufflber 6f 

aluthni ta enrollni^jjtt ancj' Slunihi pS^^^^^ In an unpublished study of, a 

/.smdller humber of institut ionsr^: >Durin5tajay..V^ found t h&t total private 

support was sighiifitbantly oorreiated alumni and average gift 

, > '^size. l^iyate supi^rt' ifever^seei;^^^ correlated with 




V jthe H^roent of, 



'Were .limited 



iargeir group of .in3tttutiohs 



• ; . two yeaniS regrtesMoh anai^Mls^rf^^ t 
; ftor more .years ^plpuld :VieW.to^^ • 



FinaXly*^ reses^igdMfi^ CFAE data to look for rela- 

iQoation, overall 

^^ budgQt/^^aliimtti;^ oampaignsV methoids of soiioita- 



- 'tl6n^ips^fw|^ ^fee t 

I: •■^■■'»^'''»«Qt/^al"Un^ rts»«r«iVc/n5«. mof 
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■ '■ \ ''i* . ■ ■■ ■ •■ " '"^ : ■;, • 

Urilveraltlea 

.. !( ,U III I I .. .. ■ ' I . i'l •.. .'. . 

Boston College 
;Boiston IJniV i " 
Brovm 
Goluinbla 
Cornell ; 
Dartmouth / 
Duke 
Emory ' 
Georgetown 



TABLE 1: C0LLEGE3' AND UNIVERSITIES INCLUDED 
• / ; . : IN THE SAMPLE ' 



Unlyeraltles 

••Harv'ijrd-' ■ . ' '-'V'- 
Johns Hopkins 

Princeton 

Stanford 

T\ifts 

Washington Univ. 



Wornen-ls. Colleges 

Br yn Mawr 
Mills- 
Mount Hoi yoke 
Smith 
Welle^sley 



Coed Cbllegfes ': ; 

Amherst ' : 

Bowdoin'^;v^|^;.. 
■ Colby - ••7; 

Gritapell 'v: 
Hamilton 
Hayer;ford ; , 
Swart hraore/y ; 
lyinl/ty 

• ■ : ■• -M: 

Union • ... ■•^r^l/. 

Vtesleyan:. -iilif:.,^;"^^ 

Williams > ' i^it 
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TABLE 2: GRAND TOTAL PRIVATE SUPPORT 
(Amounts; in millions of dollars) 



Achievement 



Rank 
2 



6' 
7 
8 
9 

10 

1 1 
12 
13 

m 

is 



1972 
Name Am't 



^ 

Name 



Yale. 

Stanford . 

^randeis 

Cornell 

IfPrinoeton 
V(ashJl^ngton 
Dartmouth 
Emory 
Hopkins 

Smith 

Georgetown 

Williams. 
-Bowdoin 



1^ " Br yn Mawr 

17 We;]|iesley 

'I S -mm " 

is BU 

20 Haverford" 



21 Mt, Hoi yoke 

22 Swart hmore 
"23 Union; ^ 

24 -EC 

25 Grinneli " 

> 

26 Colby 



50^9 Harvard 
35.2^ Vale 
29.i& Stknford » 
27.(8 >fjishington 
21.4 Cornell 

'18.3 Coi^bia 
16.8 Princeton 
15.2 MIT 

13.2 vHopkins 
.12.5 Duk6 

6.9 > Dartmouth 

6.8 Brown 

5. 8 Georgetovm 

4. 1 ' Briandelfe 
3.8 . Staith - 

3.5. Emoihy;. « 

3.2 Tufts; 

2.5 BU 

2.3 Anherst 

2.0 Wellesley 

1.6 ,i' Williams 
1. 3'£s Bryn Mawr 
1.3 Wesleyan 
1.2 Mt. Holyoke 

1.1 a BC • " • 



Am't 

.181.0 
82.2 
77.0 
5.7.2 
50.9 




1.1 
0.9 



33 
3« 



Union 
Bowdoiifi 
HaVerford 
Hamilton 
Swart hmore 



7.8 
7.6 
5.7 
5.6 

5.4' 

5.-1 
4.8 
4.4 
4.4 

4;3 



Grinneli ; Ui3,6'; 
^vColby V ^ , 3.3 



Trinity 
/Mills 



2,9 
2.2 



Improvement 
Est. Ann. Inor, 



'72- '82 



Name 

Harvard 
Stanford 
Yale 
MIT 

'Hopkins . 



Am't 



Name 



8.,.T 
if* 3 
4.1 
3.4 
2.9 



Tufts 40 

Hamilton 40 

BC . 37 

Swart hqjoipe 32 

BU 30 



50.6 


Cornell 


2.9 . 


Mt Holyoke 


30 


47.4 


Dartmouth < 


2.6 


Union 


28 


46.6 


Columbia 


2.6 


Hopkins 


■ 23 


36.7 


Princeton 


2.6 


Wellesley 


22 


33 . 2 


Washd/hgtob 


2.3 


Georgetown 


21 


30.4 


Duke 


2.0 


Dartmouth . 


17 


19.1 


Georgetown 


1.2 


Grinneli 


'17 


16.5 


Brown 


1.1 


Brown , 


.17 


14.6 


. Tufts ' ' '-i. 


no 


Hafvaftl 


16 


14.0 


Smith f: 


0.8 


Stanford 


■15 



13.2 Wellesley 

13.0 . BU - 

12.2 Wesleyan 

9.2 : Mt Holyoke 

8. 9 Biryn Mawr 



0.7- Washington 14 

0.7^ Princeton 14 

0.6 Colby 14;?;" 

0.5 Cornell 13'^ 



Swai^ hmore 
Union- 
Hamilton 
Williams 

Grirlnell 
Haver ford 
Colby ' 
Trinity 



-■jBowloin ■ ■;. 

'fihory ■ 
Brahdei 3 



0.5 

0.4 
0.4 
0.4 
0.3 

... Oy3 

0.2 
0.2 
0.1 

:#'0.1 



,Bryn Mawr ^ 1 3 

Shiith 
Yale. 

f er foT 
Williaiiis 
Brand eis 




Emcfry 



-2 




1. The first "linprovefteht»^^,c^^ plots this, slope ^f the regression for the 
11 years from 1972 to 1982, foip all institutions reTjortihg in ^^^^ ^'^^ 
years. The second column* approximates' anv annual percentage change* by dimd:^ng 
the slope by the 1972 absolute value . . W\ '\ 



; TABLfi 3 

(TotgJ private aupport 



Ranfcl'Name 



Aohlevement ■ 



1982 
Name 




E3t» Atin. :ln6r»V '72-*82 



jBrand'piss;^ 

■^'%-3^:r Smith" ■ " 
4 Dartmouth 



5:-;r.^iiiema^ 

J' H^verford 
'■"'■l- ' Bryn Mawr, 



169 

.73 
6,3 
62 
59 

58 



Swartliniore 26 




Amherat 
Prlnoetonii 
Haver ford 
Bryh Mawr 
Stjith 

Wllllaroa 
Dartmouth 
Brgndeia 
Weliealey 
' ^owdoin 



38 
37 
37 
33 

'33 
?,33 
;31 
30 

29 



Hai^ilton 
Union 
Colby 
Stanford 
Mills 

Duke 
Trinity 
Wealteysin 



25 
25 
-24' 
19 
18 

18 
18 
17 



; 15 
>5' <;^'«H6pkins 14 



Name 

WealeYBn 
^Swarthraore 
Princeton 

i Tuft:a. 
i Mt Hoi yo ke 

' BC 

Urilbn 
' Hamilton 

Brown 

Hopkins 

Georgetown 

Cornell , 
Duke; 

'Yale 
' Colby 
- Dartmouth 

Washington 
. Stanfor(J . 

MIT ' 
Wellesley 
^yn Mawr 
*inity 
f^innell 



1.2 
'0.6 
0.5 
0.4 

• 0. 3 
0. 1 
0.0 

d.o 

-0..1 
-0.2 

r-0.2 

-0,2 
-0.2 
-0.2 



Tufts ; .'C 

•BC ' 

Sw^thmore 
Princeton ^ 
Mt Hoi yoke 



0. 

4.8 
2.0 

n4 



Union 0. 6 

Hamilton 0,0. 
Brown j ' , O.p 
Hopkins -0.6- 
Dartmouth -0,8 



Georgetown -1.0 

Yalfe' -1.1 

Cornelil -1.2 

Wellesley -1.8 

Colby -1.8 



^ ' Cb-itonbia 



Smith 
Haveipford 
Emory 





H i . -Ptandfeis 



-0.7 
-0..8 ' 

-1. 1 

-1.1^ 

-1.2 

il.8 
-2.0 
-2.2 
-2.7 
-3.6 

^4. If 

-84^ 



Bryn Mawr ^-a.O 
Washington -2.J 
Stanforjd -2.7 
-2.9 

Haverfolpd -3. 4 

■ - " ■ ■ 
Grinnell 
Williams 



;^0.4 
^0.4 

-6:5 

-0.6^ Smith- y 
-0.6 



BU 

Brandeis 
BoWdoin 

^ Emory 



-4.4 
-4.6 
'^5.0 

-5.6 
—8. 8 



il;V,'Th^ "cojlumn -plota 'thfr alope of the re|reasion ;for tire 

11 ••y&ara:';¥,^ 1 97^ bo 1 982 , for all ii^atitut ions reporting in at leaat aix 
yearis..:: t^^^^^ approximatea an annual percentage ' change by dividing 

t^e 3lo^ ij^ihe 1972r,abaolTite va > - , y^r 
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y 
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^78 



Rahjc> . s Natne - 




Vl^artmouth^ 354 

• 2 (Haverford 33M 

.^y.'^' IBryn.MawTv 293 

. % 'PrlhoetQri 263 
' 5. Xale 241 

- 6 Williams 206 

7^ Smith 166 

8 , Bowdoin 135' 

-9 / Harvard 121- 

!'::iO Brown -97 



'ABLE 4: AVERAGE ,AlUMNI' GIFt . 
ara 'from alumni / total alumni of record ) 



1^82 
' Nam6 . ' 

• Waahlngton >6i1 

Yal'e- 504 

Prinoeton 478- 

Harv^d 477 

Amherst . 393 

Dartmouth 386 

Bryn Mavfr 333 

;*Smith 285 

Willi dnfti 276 

Bowdoin 273 



Improvement / 
Est. Ann. InorJ, ''[2~'82 / 



Name 



Dartmouth- 38 

Washington 27 

Swart hmore 23 

Prinoeton 22. 

Yale 19 



Hamilton 

Wellesley 

Mills 

anith' 

Wesleyan 



19 
15 
12 
14 
12 



Name ^ 

Washington 48 

Gninnell 48 

Swailthmore' 32 

HamiLlton 27 

BU 25 



Colby 

Mt Hoi yoke 

Hopkins 

Wellesley 

Tufts 



24 
22 
19 
18 
17 



n- 
12 

13 

14 
1.5 



16 
17 
18' 
19 
20 



Wellesley . 
Cornell 
Stanford 
Swarthraore 
Hamilton . 

^jrfashlngton 
r^eVrgetown 

Union - 

Mt Holyoke 

Hopkins 



^Jufts 
jEmony 
iGrirtnell 



25"'^«fBC 



26 
27 
28 
2^ 
3Q 

31 
32 
33 
34 



aid 




"if 



Swart hmore 230 
WeilesLpy 205 
Haver foird ;190, 
.Brown '^183' 
Mt Hdlyoke|l77' 

■'«153 
r|l39' 
1123 
.1123, 
^112 



am 11 ton' 
Wesleyan 
Stanford.:: 
Hopklfts 
MIT ■ • 



'Cornell 
Grinnell 
Colby 
Union 
Trinity 



■105 
lOSsA- 
•1 

97 

88, 



Hilla ■ 
^uftM, • 

CollteMM- 
Duke; V^^X 
Georg'etoUi. 

Btnory 
^Brandeis^ 
bBC 
BU 



86 
85 




inity« 



Mt Holyo ke M *1 
Gr:innell^ ill 

Brown '9 
Hopkins 7 



Colby . 7^ 

Union 7 

Slrarifbrd 6 

Columbia 6 

Tufts '5 

Brand^ls 3. 

Corbel l" 3 

BC ■ V . 2 

#Duke ^2 

Georgetown 1 



Emory 1, 
BU ■ ■ ;1 

Williams 
MIT •. j!^ 
Bryn Ma 



Hav er ford 




BC . ' 

Union 

Dartmouth 

Brown 

Prinogton 

Smy:h 
PoWdoin 
Stanford 
Yale 

Corhell . 
Efib^y v 

Wii?^^ 
Bryn* Ma wr 
Haveffor^ 



13 
13 
11 

9 

8 

S 
8 
8 

;8 
'4.' 




1. 

11 



The -l^triSt 
yearatl^r^oro 



"improvement" columlL jplots tb"e slope of tffe regressioii for the 
1972^ to 1982, for jpll institutions reporting in at ie'etst sisi 
ye^rs.i. The second column approximates an' annual percentage change by dividing 
•the slope^by the; 1^ yalue^ ' ' ; 



y,, . ;* TABLi: ?! alumni ANtlUAL^yHD PART'ICIPAXfoN 

, • , ( Aiumni dijnorai to annual f U|f>^ vjf 



,^^|otal alumnt of reooird ) 



Achievement 
1972 . 1982 

Rank Name:.,,' . % , Name 



* Improvement - 
Est. Ann. Inor.. '72-82 
Name £ Name 



1 'Dartmouth 58 

2 WillifjiO 5^,, 

3 . Mt Hoi yoke 52: 
M. •Hamiifeon V ;;52 
5 • Prinoei'on 50^ 



, 6 
" 7 
8 

10 

11 
12 
13 
•IM 
15 

'■ 16 
17 
18 
19 



Bowdoin : ^6 
Haver ford 4 7 
Smith 44 
Bryn Mavff .42 
Swarthmore 41 



Williams (■ 
Dar;tmouth 
Amherst 
Bowdoin 
Union I, 

Swarthmore 
Wesleyan 
Wellesley 
Princeton 
Mt Hoi yoke 



Yale 

Uni6n, 

Hopkins 

Coll^y 

Brown 



Tufts 
Harvard 
Emory 

/Cornells: J 20 
'Georgetown 20' 



39 ^ Haver ford 
. 37 v;/ ,^i Smith 
' 30 ligHamilton . 
29'?'vf%le ■ 



26 



^63 

59 

53 

51 
. 51 

48 . 
46 
46 
44 

m 

40 
39" 
38 

37' 
.35 



Washington 
Tufts '' ' 
Union . 
Williams 



We 



an, 



21 





.<5 



Tolby 
Emory • 
Georgetown 
Stanford 
Col limb la 



•26 
26 
25 

;25 



Grinhell 

Georgetown 

BC 

BU 

Stanford; 

Swarthmore 
MIT 

Yale . 

Emory 

Dartmouth 

Brown . 
Bowdoin 
.Trinity 
Br andels 
Colby ; : 

;ii;^iiis.v;', ' . 

'i^gijrnell' 



,1.4 

^l;2 

1.2'' 

1.1 

' 1«0 

0.9 
0.8. 
0.8 
0.'8 

.0.7- 

0.6 
0.5 
0.4 
0.4 
0. 4 

,0.'4, 

0.3 
0.2 

sO.O- 
0.0 



ha shing to tf 
iGfinnell 
.'Br(ahdsj.s 

DuW^^^ 
-*iC6rne.ll' 



Hopkins. 
BC " 
BU 

Hai^Wi 



24 
23. 
.23 
22 
20 

20 

19' 

16 

14 



Well'est 
Haipklhs 



V Harvard 
Princeton 
Duke ^ ' 
' Mt Hoi yoke 
>. Bryn Mawr 



8.9 

8.9 : 
7.8 
6.0 

'^4.;6| 

4.0 

3.9 
3.2 
2.0 
1.9 

1.5 
1.5 

i.o 

0.^7 
' 0.7 

Cornj^il/. ■(■V; '-fP^ 9 

")^m9: 

;-1.2 
-1.ts 

-2.1; 

'|:-2V5 
,42.7 



BC 

BU . 

Washington 

Grinnell 

Tufts 

Georgetown 
Stanford 
Union 
Williams • 
Emory, 

Swarthmore 
Brown 
Yale* 
Dartmouth 
Bowdoin' ' 



Colby 



, Prince ton . 
Mt Hoi yoke 




_-0|J^ Hopkins 
-0.1 v-Bryri *Mawr 
-0.4- "iiarvard 
-0.3 Haverford 
>-0i5 - Hamilton^ 

-0.6" 

-0.'6 ■ « ■■ 
-0.7 ' 
.-0.8 . 

-1.2, - ■ . ' 



1 . The f ir.st " lmi»'ovement\ column plots the. slope of ' the regression for the 
..1.1 'years 'fr»o» 19<P2 to 1982, for all inseltutions reporting in at least six; 
years. The second column approximates an annual percentage chan^ by dividing; 
?f?:;b^fe ,.3l^pe by; the. 197 i , ' ^ " 
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TaMM 6: LEAOERS IN AC^IE VEMEMT AND IN IM PROVEMENT 



'Mi 



AohieVement-' 



Name > 
Prinoeton 
Dartmojith 
Bowdoln 

Williaros ; . ^ 

Bryn Mawr ^ ^ ^ 
Smith 
Yale 

Harvil^d ^ . 
Haver ford''^ ^ 

' .-15; ' . 

Brandels > 
Cornfell \ ^ • 

>^ Washl^jg[ton Unif 



1 



^6 
f(5 



5 
5 
5 



' . ■■ , • • '■ ■ : /■ ■ 

' Improveweht 

Name 

Swarthmofe 
Tufta 

Boston College 
Hamilton 
iSiion ' , 

Washtlngton University 



7. 



5 
5 
5 
5 



1 



Johns Ho pklils 
Moiiht Hoi yoke ilfS 



Prinoeton 



Dartmouth 



Mount Hoi yoke 

Stanford 

Swarthmore 




'^'r 3 t - '^'vGeorgeto wn ' 
■ 3 .V ■■■ * ■ Griiijjj?ll 
3 .v^, ■ Starif'grd 



3' ' ' - 



,.3^.. 

i . .' ■ ' 

2 • 



.Wellesley 
Wesleyan 

Boston Iftiiversity 
Brown © 

Williams 
Yale^ 



■ "'J ■ 

'3 ; 



3 • ■ •■. f 
3 ■ ' 



Brovfii . ^ 
Columbia 
Duke 
Bnory 
Hamilton 

Uhion 
.Wesleyan 



Columbia ^ 



.4- V, 



2^$ 

2' 

1 " 

1 
1 

^1^ ■ ■ •• 
■1 



4- 



4 



, i • ■ 'X/,.' • • . ^, - ^ -- ... ..... 

U Ni^i^ tfibes the institution^ is listed anbhg thie: top ten^^^^^ 

eighiidLndtcators of perfomance or in the eight indicators bf ljnprove!n€|ii^i^^^ 
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.THE IMPACT OF MARKET #C^^^ IN^TUTIONAL/ DECISION ^ 

MAKING^^N A TIME OF/TURBULENCE FOR HIGHER , EDUCATION * 

:■■'.'/■/■■■■ ■ ■■ . • .s' /■ ■■. 

/Donald G. Hester 

.^■1 ■^-^'V-.;-''-;i^ ';v'\^ .. ■■: ■ ' . . ' . , ' ... 

INTRODUCTION v \ ^^i;. . ^ A 

Academy a is often^percelved'W tradltknal and cautious. 

■ ■■ : r-v-.;-^- - : ' ; - ••■ ^- ; 'j. - •. 

A study of degree granting patterns over the past twenty -years an^ their . 

^ ■'■ ' ' - . ■■• . 

concomitant erirol,lnient patterns woujd quickly dispel the accuracy Q| 

such perceptiont'%rtWfpJir!nt a somewhat different .picture (Hestel-, 1982). 
Institutions are caught^^^u and are adapting in some 

'ways ve'^y quickly'to the turbul^t environment. My thesis is that / ' % 
colleges are reacting very energetically to market forces at the level 
of program provision. There is an enormous scramble to prbvid?b^^iness 
courses and computer courses, as well as other courses in high demand. .^ 
The problem with this situation is that education may be reduced to 
responding ifb tiopul ar demand, and lose to uch wi th itr historic mission 
to pass on values and the essence of our 



* 



-V 



VALUES IN DECISION MAKING v; V ■ . \ 

Z ' s ' " ^ ' . ^ ■ ■ . ' 

I believ^that values are central to the mission of higher education,. 

yet val ues cart never be constant in a changi ng worl d . ' There i s .^therefore i 
a rfesulting challenge to leadership. Indeed the task of leadership is - 
to peframe values in t)i€ pwserit and gfve^Values contSji|orary meaning , 
in the process of deci si on Wing. Thus; I argue, decision making must- 
go beyond interpreting data,.^ U^^^^^^^ reinterpret an institution's present 
mission, and this task must take account of educational values. In a 
turbuUnt env-iPonmeht-th4s^4s-h6^easy-unde^t^^^ ; 



0 
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' respect Values rqfes an InstltiJtlon Its character a|id will surely set 
In motion a prociis of Institutional decay. ; | ' 

^ In the past twenty, years things have changed a Jreat deal oa -^he 
campus. From being concerned with. the burning social que$t1p of the 
diyi or dhe|; Of; perso^al^an1ng» ■ - : 

job and how rtiuch can be^^Vrned. An Instructive exaniiple of change on the. 
campus is~^to review, the boO(|cs holding the number one best-seller position 
(Chronicle of Higher Education, 1983). Presently the pos-^tion Is 
occupied by In.Search of Excellence , a study of what can be 1 darnerf f rom 
the best run American companies... The authors link exce|||p^e and.y|lues. 
Leadership is critical , and |t is essential to respect people. Tho[nas . 
J. Peters and Robert H; Wajterman-(1982) summarize arid simplify Iheir • • 
findings into the "McK1nsey 7-S Framework" of severv|lnteracting variables 

■ (see figure 1). They contrast this witfe^he- iheffe||lve "New^pl^duct 'i^.. 

i Sign-off" model for a new company that buries Itself in cdnigexily (see 
figure 2). Leadership and organizaiional effectfvehess are ^^1^^^^ V 

^'according to Peters ^d Watepian, of strategy', strue^^ure, systems, skij Is, 
style, staff and. It the core, shared values. They go fur^'er and suggest; 

The role of the chief executive is to manage the values Qf 
■■■'■^ the organization what values ought to be shaped and 
S managed; and thajb^^we^ will then hay,e helped to iqlve the- 1 ead- 
ership dilemma aftiif all .(p.26) ^^^v^^^^ ^^^r^^ ; - ^ is 

It is reasonable to suggest that higher education institution's will 

, similarly Oxhibit' the saftie qualities, and that we as researchers;,:cannot • 

avoid the issue ol; values ^ for y^lues are central to effective leadership. 

Patrick Terenz1hi |l980)^^^^^^^^ ' ; . ' 



■ 4 



. Institutional research has reached the stage of development 

\ ' where it Is necessary' t6 move beyond |l^fi^fiy ,. . .? 

ques ti qns to ones not so easi ly^ answeieffifflffi||||lgt are^ of a 
V higher order. These questions 4re ftb«nH||^ value ,^ 
" "'benefit and quality of thf program, ;S^|HHmMm 
C00Sidere<t.(p.81)V/ . 




FIGURE 1 




. MCKINSEY 7-S FRAMEWORK: MODEL OF INTERACTJWG 
. ' VARIABLES IN EFFECTIVE MANAGEMENT J 



I 



r' ■ • 



... .^ 



■ ft ..■./.V'V#*^*'-f:*J'*?'^''"' 



FIGURE 2 




NFW .PRODUCT SIGN-OFF' MODEL^FOR 

^W#RODUCT DEVELtfPMENT ! 

SOURCE: Peters, Thomas J. and Waterman Or. , Robert H.. in Search of 
^ExceUtahce >. New. York : ^ H'arper and Row, Publishers^, lytJii. 
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But, as EdWard Hinls.(ld80tp.l05)- noted, 1t 1s eas^ for us to get trapped 
Into thinkinig that merit 1s a unitary concept, or for us to •overlook the 
distinctions that Y.S. Lincoln and E.G. Guba (1980) make of ji^alue in 



context. Higher education adapts ^erV^ rapidly toi changes, m.program » 
demfnd; however, values and. tradliloM teriti' to de^t^^ 
I wish to suggest that part of the^twi^pbse of education Is, and Should 
be, construed In terms 6f Value formation. It may" not, however, bei- 

(•'.w'^r ........... ■ • ' ' ■ ''^ ■ - ' ■ ' > ■ 

clearly understood how value development Is affected by the play of 



market^orces upon the system. These \two dimensions are not 1ndependei| 
of onie another. Ttiere Is, I suggest, em ongoing Interaction between ' 
values and market Influences, and, thei/efore, modiPlcatlon or development 
of values over time. Values antecede the present context, but are 
reinforced, modified, developed and adapted^, and ,1n times of transition 
{even chared by actions In the present. Higher education values are 
;Context conditioned. a'nd take shape In an extended process spanning many 
generations. ' ^ 

On what basis do we construct dfiiH' perspective as researchers? How 
well should we understand Jbhei driving forces which, shape higher e^ducation? 
The study of these forcHKM eventually raise questions of contrasting 
value: ^ th6?^ liberal education of the mind ver^^s a narrow vocational Ism. 
The flexibillity of higher educatlonjiT instit^it^OAS^cj^^ seej|| 
In the rapid development of business education by well known liberal arts 
colleges, where-4n some cases suchcourses now constitute forty percent 
of the contact time. 

THE DE VELOPMENT OF'^ERICANr HlGiHER EDUCATION . 



Hugh Hawkins (1980) in to our, 19 



" 1980 conference 

/ 



contended -^that: 




The. central purpose (of higher education) has been continuous, 
and 1 name It once more: The Increase of knowledge and the 
decrease of Ignorance. (p. 17) 



In pursuit of this wpbw he further Insisted: • . 

The greatest strength of our coll eges ar\d universities 'has ' 
•been their flexibility. And th^lr greatest weakness has bee^i 

. -ithe samiB;-::th1hg^.(p.2),'. /■^:.\>v-'' ^ -.v. 

As a historian he was well qualified tO provlBe the conference with a 
graphic overview of the history of 1^er ela tion. ' h 
jPiltffough American higher education has Its roots In Europe, 1t has 
developed very differently from those? early Influences (Ben-david, 1972). 
In Europe, until. .very recently, there has* been a remarkable stability In 
the structure and respective sizes of the component parts . - Program areas 
have remained proportlpnally constant. oyer..t1me: , In/ the United Statesi . 
however, there has been almost continuous change. Jn the United States 
; higher education Is^a decentralized system, with colleges and unlvefiiHtfes 
enjoying cons1derabirauton%. Ben-David (1982) juggests the system 
works on the basis of enterprise, competition and ioiSperation. I have ., ' 
suggested that these fundamental mechanisms are cor!^t5ten|:, with and 

derived from the environment (Hester j 1983). I further suggested ' 

that such an analysis is consistent with" Open-System. Theory. The , .3 

researcher should, therefore, take account- of "^he whole development 

_ process • ■ .;,':.'./;• , ' ■ " ' .» 

'• It^ important to have a sense of the historical perspective, and , 

^4pt>5=t^derstand how values w^re brought to the new world from Europe. , ' „ 

'^"Wi^llrilso'irnpor^^^ values have been modified 

W?^irifcd with other values that reflect the unlqiiely indivldyallstic . . 

w^x^: .1, \ - ■ ■ . , - ■ 

culture of America. f 

l^rledrich Rudolph (1962) has provided us with a comprehensive history 
of the American college. Ben-David ■(1972> draws a sociological /hi^^^^^^^ 



/ procMi I flnjl very htlpful to the re" ' 

.siKSe?><iib Is constructing f reference.^, Hawkins* suinnary (1980) , 

however.ils * good stanln^A^^ 

v«n-'1clw-jbf .what to avoid, or as^#statesr^;;?\ ; • 

In 'Short/ I see' universities as often t^^^ between a • 
self satisfied, harrow Intel lecturl sin and a surrender to ; I 
external powers.! p." 3) ' • 

Hawkins (1980) Identifies four key actors, two major pieces of 

• legislation, a coup'le of controversies, the greal depression, and two 

world wars as major Influences In ^hfe' shap1n|^8^ higher education. 

Ben-Dav1^'s (1977) account Is remarkably s1mlfll|p; 1s an exc1t1ng\story. 

In the space of little over one hundred ■yee^^tJB^k^^^^ 

from thre,e hundred small colleges serving Teii^haif one hundred thousand 

, students, and only teaching mathematics *a|^^^^1cs, to the\^gh1y J 

diverse, decentralfzed Organization we krtlciW today. It now serves tw|ive 

million people from every conce1vab\e background. In settings from small . 

campuses to what Clark Kerr calls the multiversity; . in New Yor^T state 0, 

• alone there are over fifteen thousand programs ^n two hundred and four ty 

nine Institutions. 

It is important to ask. the question why Ezra Cornell wasVable to 

■ _ • , • . . ' .' . . 

Create a univers:jty" which offered "instruction in anything" or why Charles/ 
■ ■ ■ ■ 

-r W. Elliott, the«jf||st non-clergy president at Harvard, could refonn a 

traditional schoolywith hfs elective. systiOT land v^ j 

professional schools; or DanieVjCpit Gilman, at John Hopkins, could l^ad 

. the 'way to graduate education as we now know it. While all this^wii?; 

golj^ on Milliam Rainey Harper* established the reputation of the University 

"^Vi^^^lcago with its emphasis "on currlcular Incluslveness , advanced study, 

. >ese%ch oriented faculty, professional schools, faculty ranking system," • 

and an administrative structure to hold- it all together. : The key is^ 

■ .• . • , . • • ■ ■ . ■ . - 



»urcly In what Hawklni Idtntlflid as fHxIblU^i. Whtct) In turn Is the ^ 
product of the new burgeoning society which I have' characterized 4 rii tbe ^ ' ^S*^ 
• "Mayflower Vector Theory", with its associated market mechaalsirt to! a^Ccount -i; 
for the dynamic quality of our educational system (Hester, 198|)vvl • : iir.*i,, 
Hawkins suggested that the Civ^l ^ar released a spjrlt of nationaVl^^^y^^^^^^ 
and liberalism, a birth aided by the resouixes created by the newiy 1' V.'; 
einerglhg industrial society. Ejra Cbrnell ><as not alone. He and o|hers ^^^^ .^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
like him weti!Weffe3'by ihl provision of the Morrii Land Grant act 6f ,ip§2> , v 
History was to 'repeat Itself nearly one hundred years later In the posti- 
war G.I- Bill: a bill which has had a lasting effect In establishing op'^n : , 
apciss to higher education, and with It the rise of ^the community^ college*;; , 
system. It Is a story of entrepreneur-ship, adventure, dynamic actlvt^v..';> - 
philanthropy, and public contribution. It has* created in the l5pace^0l^e:';>i^^ 
century a system which is uniquely American and unlike anything ahyy^l^eije *■ 
else in the world, although It still bears the mer^ of Its roots. 
Ben-David (1972) distinguished It from others Hjj^ts size, co^^^ 
diversif Icati on . d1 f ferenti atl.dn , standard! zatlon end 1ntegra|tion . . , , ' 
American higher education derives and Is Itself an expression ftt ^hei ' 
vitality of American culture, a culture which. blends corapetHion. cooper- 
ation, and high Ideals'; a country of enormous pragrtiatism arid billowing ' 
dreams. America is an enormously actfve market place, a land of, opportunity.) 
a count^here there are always new frontiers;; 'Our colleges have been ' 
shaped in this dynamic environment. ' / /. ^ ' ^ 




MARKET FORCES HAVE'SHAPED HIGHER EDUCA'H 

Higher education is much^^jnore influenced by^arket forces tha,ri;jrmany 
people suppose. System-wide approaches to; planning ..if they, are not to be. 
but of place with the environment, must tlarifys how seemingly independent^^ 



Institutions. In fa^ct ane.^art 6f a whole. By combining op^en system analysis 
with the mar'lket inechanlsm ^ind the^^^" Vector Theory", which I 

descr'tbe elsewhere (1983 the way Is open to a| more adequate understanding 

\ :- ' ;.■ ■ ■ . r. /■'■^. ^ 

of hdW- higher education* functions In America. It IS suggested that theories 
of organic Mructure are much more appropriate and dfescrlptlve than 
bureaucratic ones. . > * / I . 



Ben-David (1972)' considered that American higher education was found- 
ed upon the acceptance of enterprise, competition and cooperjatlon^s 
foundations of ^ocjety. I have suggested tfiat/ higher education can, 
theil^fore,' best 56 understood as functioning/as a market system where the . 
Students are buying a product - a degree -/in order to gain access to 
fnore desirable employment. Ky study has^shown that, in New York State,' 
students exhibit markedly different purchasing patterns ov^ time. Ben - 
David (iWz) also expressed the opinicm that the system of higher education 
•is able to function because of diffe^'entiation, standardization, diversi- 
fication and integfation. By thl^ he meant the dear recogr^ition of 
degree levels, variety of prograi^ offerings, /transferability, and upward 
mobility in the system. It seems that th^ purchaser exhibits a great deal 
of flexibil ity in choice, of piroduct, and has exercised it .dramatically 
since 1960/ Degree structures, however, have remained differentiated and 
program areas opened to accomodate pew heeds. TheVsimple, clearly^^^^^^^^^^^^:; 
differentiated degree structure may have aided the rapid "growth and changes 
that tiave taken place/ This structur^e^ have provided the framework by ; 
whicli acceptable Sudanis aro^^^^^ . ^^^^^^ > 

"■ 'il The Carnegie /Report Three Thousand Futures (1980) , argufed that each 
institution was /likely to find an individual path througJ^the years ahead, 
as response 1s^ made to the challenges that are developing and so it 

J. . ' / r^r' . '^ .■ ' ":r.y . ~ ■ : ■ . . . ' » 

'^becomes apptjopri ate to consider planning in thr educational' context. 
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Higher educatidh sellsip procluct, a degree.' which varies considerably In 
price, and colleges compete wItSVne another In the market place. 



V ALUESf GOALS ANiy CULTURE ' • • . 

The 1860' s was a time , of major transition. The old pious Ideals, 
centered around the notion of the pious, righteous, educa-ted gentleman, 
gave way to the new secularism (Ben-Dav^ J^!^.^ ' J 

secularism has been born along on the Industrial er^t with its attendant 
' commercialism. My argbment Is that values Influence the change process, 
for example they affect demand* but values themselves change because of 
the dynamic aature of the Interaction. 

" Abraham Maslow (1964) developed the cohc^tual^^atjon of a h^ 

; of moti vati on . and that hi gher* order expectati ons of the self depend on ' 

lower or more basic levels of need beinp satlsfieKi first. I believe this- 

concept j:an be applied, to groups. Wf>en a group or society satisfies its; . 

basic needs to a functional level . U is free to develop notions of g^^^^^^^ 

actual izati on . Out of the process of |sat1 sfying . val ues are formed which • 

help build the culture and thereby create a means of continuity. The j 

continuity gives purpose to life./ Symbolic express^ 

and values reinforce the continuity. -. 

A much earlier idea than Maslow' s was that of Simeon N. Patten 

(1899) who suggested the id ^'^Qure 3). .,A thought 

pattern takes an extended peHpd;o^^^ 

arguesv iVmade up of economic, aesthetic, iro^^ 

^ach curw:^rows from 'its ov^^ 

past takes place ohce the^ new economic franie^^ rfd. In this 



way a pendulum4ffect may at times be detected. ^New ideas, very rarely 
take:hold in their entirety, Therdominant cultur^ thought wave both V/V 
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FIGURE 3 ' 
THOUGHT CURVE DEVELOPMENT 
OVER TIME 



Source: Patten, Simeon N. . The DeveVoptnent of English Thought , 1899 



modlfiei/and is modified with the passage of time, this is especially so 



when economic conditions change. America with its Individualism, frontier- 
Ism and work ethic, has a set of values vastly different from a culture 
such as vthat of China or Russia. Similarly an educational institution, 
if it is to survive, needs and will develop a set of values. In order for 
the Institution to survive its particular set of values must reflect those 
t)f society^ 0 a niche within society. Decision making, I therefore hold, 
Should never be conftned to rationalistic or objective criteria. Trie 
. task of leadership is complex, and it is not value-free. Decisions that ' 
are Successful in implementation respect, old values>T»hne they add a : 



dimension essential to v\e future. 



VALUES IN AnTIME OF TURBULENCE 

V The work of Forrester (1971) and 2eenian'(1980) can be utilized to 

.■ r : . ^ ;■ \ ■ ,/ ■ , \ \ 

develop a model for Integrating the role of vajaes in decision making in 

a time of rapid' change. If change' between variables becomes discontinuou 
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then collapse becomes possible, J Similarly, If the economic struc|;ure 
changes very quick!/ then the a^e^^^^^^ and religious order' is 

undermined. Since education is the vehicle for conveying much of these 

■■. ■■ ■ . .. si'ir:.' ■ ^ V ' , M , ' V .■ 

Ideas from one generation to ; the next , 1 1 fol lows that institutions- pn 

be thrown Into the turbulence that ensues. Figure 4 presents the coriflict 

of values i'n the '^Zeeman Catastrophe theory" -context. The task 




: FIGURt 4-; - V- - 
APPLICATION Of ZEEMAN'S, CATASTROPHE THEORY: 
A MODEU OF ttADERSHIP. ECONOMIC CHANGE, 
AND VALUES INTERACTION . 



<;niirrpr 7PPman.E.C. . Meetfnq' the Challenges of the Eighties* 
of leadership is. if possible, to avoid the "cusp" iituation vj^ success- 
ful adaptation.. Th^ means managing changing values in relation to ' 
economic thang^" and' decis^ Much of the jcri sis In classroom < ; 

teaching would have been/avoided if the value of education had been more 
respected during the past deeadei Our society f^ces an economic upheaval > 
on a 1 eyel as great as the change. that occured one hundred years ago , as 
sopiety moved from an agr'l cultural to an industrial society. We are 
moving rapidly to the' infoinnation society with' all its advanced technology 
ahd attendant' social change*"' ' - _ . ; . 



our 



CONCLUSION ; ; : 

* Higher education does have the responsIM of transmitting 
culture ?ind' Its values to the next generation. It Is highly responsive . 
to programatlc demands on the part-of Its young students. A strong rtuslc, 
language, or educational department takes decades to build, and It is all 
to easy' to wipe *'out such programs because of a budget emergency and low 
demand". Currlcular Issues, personnel policy, human services and plant , 
decisions can all raise, and I thIM should raise, questions of ^ v^^ 
and, idea,ls. Our predecessors were conscious of the future, we need tO; 
be too. We are living ,1n. a time when there Is uncertainty over 'values, 
a time when they are easily sacrificed. Vision Is necessary to discover 
new directions. 
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, A COMMON. CRITICAI, FACTOR \ 
While any one of several crucial aspecCfl. of higher education could.be 
studied, all public post-secondary education eventually converges at one 
common pdint:, funding and the external agoncie's which recopmend. award, . . 
administpr and audit these monies. If all. resqurcds available to the §tato 
University of /New York (SUNY) and its students were conside|rcd.' the number 
of fiscally-related «*temal agencies would indeed bo large. They would 
include not only New York State (NYS) but the federal government, foifnda-. 
tions. 'corporations, businesseji, individuals, etc. Although' public colleges 
are now being encouraged to more extensively study and cultivate all sources 
of 'sJpport^Uhe scope if this projp'ct has been limited, to/, one aspect of 
current>L^vestigations into possible c"hange toLthe formd].a budget for ^ 
higher education used by the NYS Division of, the Budget (DOB) . 

It is Important to recognize 'that, the major source of operating funds 
for SUNY Is still the State budget process^- Since DOB Is .staff to the 
governor in the preparation of thd Executive Budget and later' executes the 
budget as adopted by the Legislature, the Un;lVersity is very much affected 
by Budget's operating practices, procedures iv:fonimlas and foci. Several 
issues concerning possible revisions to funding prb^dures and formulas haye 
beeny^e subject of discussion ^between SUNY and ^OB, fb^ some time now. 
'While somewhat oversimplified, the University h^si pr6po^^>retuming to a 
student "credit hour basfed measure of instructional woriload. that wofuld be a 
chief component In wDOB's fonimla budgiet and. facult^^^U^ ^ _^ 

A review of the literature indicattes that auph a development Is n6t 
unusual as inany states have' Experienced periods^ of re^^tamlnationx revision 
and modification of the methods used to budget funds to higher education. 
The need 'for evolution is influenced by several things including perceived 
problems with. the existing method, crises in higher education, recommenda- . 
tions of state-wide commissions, legislative studies afid/or developments in 



othar BtaceB. Much motarlal an4 '«ftverftl case «CUdlf8 were researched and 
shed ebme iight on the cauaal factors hfhlnd higher educatlombudget, 
modlfleatlonV in^the'^tyj^Bfl of Calif 6rnia> Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Michigan, Virginia, Waahlngton and Wiaconaln. Ae noted by a former chief 
tudget examiner, a algnif leant' factor behind the . present Inveatlgatlona of 
8uW and DOB lnti> a reviaed approach has been problema with the' current aa 
well as previous approachooi 

... OurXalm was to devise a methodology for budgeting 
purposes ti^at would most /accurately reflect faculty 
teaching load, avoiding the aspects of tha>fomar FTE - . 
roetl^odology 'fchat caused us to change to the current 
E.8. methodology and eliminating aspects of the K.S. 
methodology that siay in other ways distort faculty . 
workload. ' (VeUlette, 1981, p. 1) 
Iliasmlich as SUNY la ^e largest system of public higher education in 
the United States, modifications or changes to DOB's budget formula and 
model may be of interest to \ wi^e audience. Potentially, such change or 
redirection may influence not ^only SUNY but other institutions of public 
higher education. This potential Is based upon the 'fact that over time 
states- borrow or incorporate frdm one another budget techniques, formulas, 
models and approaches. . The literatufe attests to this. Revised budget ^ 
practices and procedures employed \)y DOB become part of thtf public donmin 
through publication of the Executivit Budget , tlelivery and publication of 
^professional papers, copespcindence and (^onversatlons between budget 
analysts. Thus, possible change in New York's higher education budget 
formula hypotheticallymay have far. reaching consequences. As support staff 
to executive £lagement, we have had the\ppportunlty to contribute to and 
influence an investigative process that could have important ramif icati^ons. 

What .may be of most interest to institutional research staff is the 
approag^v. utjllized by .SUNY Central Administration in conducting research and 
accumulating information to respond to various tjuestions and requests of 
DOB. The University had to mapshal new resources and draw upon the 
research', analytic and data collection talents of its Central Office of 
Institutional Research. As wlji be seen by the following pages, in * 
utilizing a well established, system-wide data b*as^\ together with SPSS, we 
contributed to a more informed and aware environment gabled us to 
produce interim management Yeporta and complete prelsMj^ analyses of a 
proposed new approach for measuring faculty instru^tl^l workload. . 

■ . ■■• ..V- ; ' ■ . . 



'evolution OF THE FUNDING FORMULA f 
Through iUcal 1976-77, Exocutlvi Bddgttt raconuttandatlona for SUtJY drfw 
f^on a formula that incorpori^tad county of full-tin* inulvalant (FTB) 
aeudentfl. Theflo PTE** wore In. turn ba^od upon th« number of student credit 
Tioura (SCRH) for which atudonta wera reglatorad. , For acme tine now, Budget 
haa been raising the leeuo of how 6tat* University inacltutionB award course 
credit houra. Coro»<mclng with the Executive Budget Cor 1977-76. tlie ^ 
governor' s office through DOB developed and implotaanted a new workload , 
methodology to uae in the formula.l^op allocating operating funds and faculty 
lines to. SUNY. Hhereai budgeted full-tim6 equivalent (FTE) students for 
1977-78 amounted'tb 165,506, thp new'equated student (E8) methodology 
produced a count of only I 5 A, 397— a decrease of 7 percent* in the formula' 

workload base. ' • »; 

In instituting tj(e ES methodology, Budget gave equal weight to every 
full-time student re/ardloas of actual student credit hour load. They also 
attet§ted to estabUsh a specific relationship between ^he inititution's 
full-time student/and thpir part-timev students. Consider the consequences 
of the following Sample of SCRH loada of full and part-time students at a 
sample college and the resulting FTEs versus ES counts: 

Average Total ' fTE Equated Student (E3) 

Status v Headcount SCRH Load SCRH Workload Factor Workload Count- 

Full-time 2,229 17.59 39,208 2,614 1.00 2.229 

Part-time _219 A.16 _9U 6^^ .2369 Sg., 

Total X448 40,119 2,675 « 2,281 

The ES factor for part-time students was calculated from, the relationship of 
average SCRH for part-time students to those of full-time students (4.16 
divided by 17^.59 produces a quotient of .2369). When applied to their 
• respective headcounts, the ES approach yields approximately 15 percent less 
than the 2,675 count that would have been generated through an FTE approach. 

Although the ES formula used by DOB has increased SUNY 'a administrative 
workload and has cost some institutions faculty lines, past practice will 
^not be scrutinised in this paper. The thtust of the present inquiry is on 
the use of SPSS in analyzing the alternative workload approach being 
explored between budget and the University. Many discussions a^d meetinga 
have taken place since work on this issue began in March 1981. While the 
faculty workload proposal consists of several elements, the one most 
relevant to this inquiry is that^ concerning SCRH and faculty contact hours. 
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Budaet wAnhai to nxaminft oyedlt'-to^contiict heuir raUtlgnnhipa fr om t^oth 

fttudcnt and fftculty pttir§|^ctlvc. THiy" wlih to ixpiaVe « method whereby 

Btudont crodlta aw«rd0d In excess of fsculty^ contact hours might t># 

ttdjustsd, Thia Is a new development for higher' educ*rtloh,jln We* York 8t*U^«s. 

In addition » this constitutes a policy issue which has not been specif Icslly 

addressed, by external authoritative edutfatlonal bodies whose rules, 

regulations end recommendations seem %o be direct/ad to Just required student 

contact houro. DOB io f lrm 4)n thidi iesue» however, and hae* stated^ 

We cannot accept student credit ^houra as a basis for 
wor^oad mfeaaurement^ without this f^^ature • . . although 
the credits awarded* in excess of faculty ieoncact hours 
may be academically sodnd end fully ffi compliance with 
the University* s guidelines, they are nevertheless a 
1 measure of student effort and achievement not neces- 

earlly of faculty workload, ^since they are not coin- 
cident with faculty contact periods, (Fnwcett, n982, p»2) 

!lt has been well documented how student credit hours are used In > 

ijjeaeuring progress towards a degree or oth^^r formal award and are nationally 

recognized wlxhin higher education* Along with other authorities, Sidney 

Suslow hos noted the use of SCRH ae a surrogate for faculty workload and for 

budgeting funde to colleges. Promotion of a- student credit hour based 

methodology by SUNT* thus appear^ to havis a sound basis and historical 

precedent. Jhe stiideht portion of Budget's investigation into the 

relationship between SCRH and contact hours also appears to havo^ a sound 

basis and historical precedent. The New York State Education Department has 

promulgated rules and regulations which appear to relate specifically to the 

relationship between contact hour* and student ^redit hours/ Parts 50 and 

52 of the Commissionef* 8 regulations bear special relevance to the study: ^ 

/ (o) Semester hour means a credit, point, or other unl't 

^ . granted for the satisfactory completion of a course which 
requires at least 15 hours (of 50 minutes each) of 
instruction and at least 30 hours of aupplemeatary assign- . 
ments • . . This basic measure shall/ be adjusted proportion- 
ately to translate the value of other academic calendar? • • 
(October 1980, p. 42) ^ 

J[4) A semester hour of credit may be granted by an 
institution for fewer hours of instruction and study . . • 
(1) when approved by the commissioner as part of a 

^ registered curriculum; or 
(11) whin the commissioner has granted prior approval for 
^the institution to maintain a statement of academic ^ 
standards that defines the considerations which 
establish equivalency of instruction and study . . . v^^^ 
t (April 1980,^ 47) /v! 1 
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Inanoiueh as ill ftccive academic prpgrsBi it.SUMY institutlone have been 
approvad end raglitirad by BED, this tppeara to cenetltuta da laeto aceep- 
tanca of fcha inBtwctlonal pattema «»p1loyed by our colXagea. Aa can ba 
iiaen by the foregoing quotation fro« the budget examiner' a letter, the laaue 
of acceptance by euthorltatlva educational bodiea and concept of academic 
eoundneaa haye been Judged Irrelevant by DOB to the present inveatlgatlona 
Into a ravi:A«sd faculty inattuctional workload approach. 

It muBt be Btreeaed that thla focua by DOB on credit houra en4 faculty 
contact houra la atlll being reviewed by SUlrt'e Office oi the Provoat and • 
the Doctoral Coynollt Since the UniverBity haa not xet <^|ficlall^^^^^^ 
to Budget oftithat.aapect of the propoaed workload methodology, Incorporation 
of a pOBltlon atatemant In thla paper vould not now be appropriate. Many 
activltiea particular to the practice of institutional roaearch h^ve 
tranaplred. howavor, and theee are deBcribod in the following flectlona. 

IJKIVERSXTY INXTUTIVES AND RESEARCH " / 

Riicbinialng thi i^nportance of the credit-to-eontact hour laBue to the 
funding formula and faculty lines model, the Aasociate Vice Chancellor for 
Institutional' Research and Planning aasigned his staff the project of 
researching, projecting, and producing detailed pltia bu«i^> reports showing 
-what degree of compliance would exist for. each lnstlt;»tloMf contact hW 
criteria- wore applied to faculty. For the past six y^ara. campuses have | 
rdutinely received exception reports (CASA-89 by department and CASA-WSCOH 
by discipline group) showing courses which did not appear to meet the • 
criteria from^ student contact hour perspective. Wever before had the need 
existed to overlay on faculty contact hours the rules and regulations of SED 
and SUlrt which had been implemented to address required atudent el^ft. - 

Computer resources were secured and a new series of reports devlloped 
which examined "faculty course .contact hours versus faculty course ;credit 
hours". The first stage of this multiphase projecfwas completed |n *bout 
eight weeks— a relatively short time for projects analyzed and programmed 
from a coBol approach. Part of the project required calculating faculty 
. course credits by Icv^l of instruction, responsible ac^emlc unit and! ^ 
' instruction type. This was necessary to apply all reljiant portions of the 
SUNY policy which has different contact hour requirements depending on the 
type of instruction. It was also needed to facilitate 'detjermlnation of 
responsibility and to determine which. components (specific courses, 
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particular levels of instlnictioi^Si^ir certain instruction type*^' etg^ini|ht be. 
contributing to any prbislems^^^t^^ Complex algdrj^tlm^^^ 

reqiiii^d IX) deal^^^^w^ 

ent credit - hour yklii^ courses sij^ed reaource^^qt^ *etc* 

' Upon analyzing the infomation'^cohtained ffi^ riew'repV|^/jfe ^ 
dis6overe? th^^^ the^ for internal review arid^ilization , 

the repiorts ^ould not be usedjln « to POB. The major it^m which ; 

skewed the data for budget ^purposes was tutorial^ study ^ 

coursework. A6 noted before , the reports required the calculation of total 
faculty course credits^ For lectures, discussior^, seminars and; Xa^ 
generarfy amounted to summing the credit value of each section. Asstme for 
example that six sectionis of Biology 101 were taught, and that, of' these s^x^ 
sections three were lectures cari^ring three credit hours each and three were 
labs carrying-one credit hour each. The faculty would have six separate 
teaching assignmen^ts and would generate a total faculty course credit count 
of 12. Where ^th^se types of straightforward courses and instructional modes^ 
are concemedj actual student l;^eadcount is not a criteria in determining\ 
"faculty course credit value". • ' 

In contrast, every student In tutorial /independent! -study courses is 
considered a separate section as faculty and student meet individually o< a 
one-to-one basis. '?%ach^^^ study student is considered somewhat of 

a separate teaching assignment; Unlike the credits attached to lectures, 
discussions, seminars and labs, the magnitude of faculty course criedits 
accumulated, for independent study^ courses are a furiction of student 
headcount. Their impact was disproportionate and paralleled their headcount 
volume. This resulted in significant shortfalls for some colleges that have 
large independent study offerings i 

When reviewing the results of these preliminary reports, w^ had to keep 
in mind that the seven official crnlversity instruction types could be used 
to pecord data frfr many different types of 

independent study instruction type is used for tutorials, intemships, 
practicums, thesis, dissertation, etc. courses;' Broadly speaking, this 
instruction type Is recorded for any instrucj:ional activity where the 
faculty ^I^F students meet; individually, on a pne-t6-c(tie hasis. ^ A one^^ 
Institutidn, two social welfare courses in cbmmunity service generated a 
shortfall ^f 1,500 faculty contact hours. In these courses, the students 
were participating in a field-based practical experiience junder tK^" direction 



of on-site agency vpersonnel.„ *By and latge. this type of sup6ryi ^t 
recprded;in the Uniyersity's official instructional worklbad file (C ASA) as, 
it is not instructional workload of SUNY fadulty. In such practicums where 
SUNY studettts redti professional agency persoim|l}i there i 

are pro^kljly sufficient; hours of supervision to fulfill faculty contact hour 
requlremeni:s--*again assuming that - the sane contact hour, requirements as now; 
exist fbx students Would "These hours are, not, 

howevei, contact hours of SUNYrfunded Instructors and are thus not recorded 
in CAsL Recording them in the file would significantly increase adminis-^ - 
trati^e workload and inlght distort the concept of an instructional, workload 
file for University faculty. If the. contact hour criteria must be applied 
-to fdculty, review procfedures cbuid be developed wh^.ch id^entify and,make 
special allowance s for such courses 96 that their SCRH are not discounted . 

I As stated earlier, the cobolrepbrts did not take section enrollment 
into account except for tutarial/independent study instruction types. 
Somehow, our prdj ect had £0 be restructured to properly address all 
compoiients of ins ti^#tipnal workload: lectures, discussions, seminars and 
labL-as-well-as-tutorials. In pursuing this, contact hours and credits must 
be Uiculated to reflect total wprklokd and enrollments ov^r all instruction 
typLs and sections. The Assistant Vice Chancellor for Institutional , 
ResLarch suggested tlmt faculty contact, hours be mu student / 

registrations knd then adjusted by instruction type before being compared/to 
todal student credit ^lours. T^is approach has the advantage of using all 
registered students and their generated student credit hours as a criterion 
—one that plays a vital role in the dynamic faculty lines model which takes 
acttiai workload for a'changing three-year period into account. Faculty 
course contact hour s were tlnis multiplied by student registrations to 
maintain. a consistent. approach. If student credit hours are a/functlon of 
course credit times, registrations, then the accomp^hying faa/lty course 
hours liay also be a function of registrations ; i.e. , faculty ;<iont act hour? 
..times number of ' students in the course. 




. . . . THE RpLE OF SPSS, : 

When the computer center was asked to implement -these changes, they 
•notified the office that it would take about a month /or more, i^e didn't ' 
have that much, time to spare, especially in ligh^t of the fact that the 
reports were intended as a preliminary -information-gathering device .., In aill 



/ likelihood, >they would-Eieveal additional issues or aspects of the proposal 
that would reiiuixe irivestigation and follov-up. Like many offices, our 
computerized information systei^s evolv.ed over time. They were , most often 
programmed in languages wfti^^^^ 

^ ■ 1^ 

instltiitional research -^aff^^l^ used APL' (A ProgrflMng L 

their^past use of othe^^ 19B2 was not 

as intensive. Given^the'ljact that the instructional workload file (CAS A) 

, hjid to be analyjsed in a novel fashion and -within a short period bf time, it 
was decided to employ develpiping staff expej^Cisejand experience in SPSS *7 

More than 200' variablesi are contained in every CASA record.. While, this 
Course and Section Analysis file has existed since the eariy 1970's, most 
applications have been {programmed in cobol,; f ortran or Mark IV. Luckily, 
pur first task of defining an SPSS file was facilit^^^^^^ independent 

' vork of one of the staff 'who had completed this phase of the pi;oject in ' . 

early fall 1982. In addition, ^various edits and a?tatistical prgceciures were 
. accomplished during that development stage and we. knew that the SPSS program 
as well as the data Ijase were in good condition and ready -to be used. ; 

. SPSS was used as a vehicle for data captur^ and Analysis while SPSS 
report writer was used to program new interim management reports. Report 
writer is a powerful instrument. It can easily handle thouSaijds of- 
V"iables and produce polished results. This is not to say: that 'working; 
with report w;ritet^ is without its frustrations. While the manual may be 
written somewhat better than most technical^documentation^ the instructions 
* are' not as complete and descriptive as desired for tfiose unfamilikr an^ 
Inexperienced with this package. Report and column headings, breaks, 
strings , footnotes and report /statistics were learned with patience and many 
attempts. Because the product was intended" for University-wide consumption, 
its appearance and format alotig with its data had to fbe polished. 
quently, ad hoc internal applications need not carry tKeisame requirements 
for appearance and format. Not only did \fl» face intense pressure to produce 
-a document containing information to assist rln the initiaf analysis of a 
radical proposal, but the report had to have a quality appearance becausd of 

its distinguished and wide audience. ^ ; 

As" institutibnai researchers, we turned to a user-oriented computer aid 
generally available to all constituencies. Through SPSS and about three 
weeks of pooled intensive effort* we were able to provide the SUNY.comiaunity 
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inf<mnation necessary tQ^aielp eyaluate theUmpact.of faculty course c^^^ 
• .contact hour relationships. The proposed ^faculty workload;approa<ih has far, 
'SShing consequences , and the colleges VLete anx4oiisly await ing.»Vli^t^ve^.^.^ _ 
assistance we could provide.. , Ojie-SjPSS rejports were f orwarded to - the ^ 

V account for any substantial yariajfciois, A s^ple pa|ge of the prejLiminary, .^ ^ 

in-hbuse dociment clrciiia^Ct'o^|l^^^^ ' " 

^ . A follo^fep State-wide meeting wa ' . 

.attendance was excellent, /of 66 SUNY colleges, 36 receive the^ulk^of their 
opera|:ing funds from the State,: Twenty-nine of ttt&se 3,6 .State 
funded colleges are ^includefd; in the cubtent forimla approach for budgeting 
faculty lines. The otlier seven cainpuses consist of health-related colleges V 
or specialized institutions for which .other particular factor's must be/ 
considered. Most of the 29 instijtitiona included; |n the. formula app 
provided written coiraaents, obseipratioris aiid suggestions on the new pro- 
posal. As a result of our use of SPSS, as a preliminary management informa- 
,T:ion tool and tfie "subsequent analysis of an SPSS product by SUNY colleges, 
four important items dlrectj-y related tb the proposed workload approach 
emerged or became^more pronounced. These are described in t^e next sectidn. 



, ' ■- ITMS UNCOVERED FROM ANALYSIS OF SPSS REPORTS : 

^ While numerous items were raised by the colleges from their analyses of ■ 
the SPSS reports, many were campus particular. Our review of these comments * 
•produced four consolidated Items. Further investigatlpn into these areas . 
produced the follipwing results: ' 

1. POLICY ISSUES: As indicated earlier,, at least one major policy 
issue evolved during the study. While not a result of using SPSS, this itenj ^ ^ 
Is par^ount and was included in the. responses of the "colleges. Specifi- 
^cally, should the contact' hour criteria' be applied to faculty? Ina©Jiiuch as. 
the University has n6t yet of ficially responded to Budget , the only Item 
that will now be underscored is V the importance of continuing the discussions 
with DOB on an alternative approach to take the place of the current ES . \. 

methodology. According to comments made Jjf^ the Associate Vice Chancellor at 
a recent Conference of the SUNY Asso^i^^ic^ Research and 

Planning Officers (AIRPO) , these discussions are likely _to resume in the 
near future. The process and pressures of finalizing a budget request for » 
fiscal 1984-8^ are winding down, and the University must oQce again start to 
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. Forwarded ;to Collets to: Coi\flrm?;l)pu^^ and identify Areas Requiring Furrt^^ 



turn- its ^ttentitfh at d resources td this vimportaht issue, • 

Separate ^roin ,ttte deliberations of ^author^itatiye SUOT educational 
bodies is the pr ivatej research ihd^littkken for '"'Sh^^^ present atipn. Th^ 
•Lit^rat^^ reveki)B M T®^^^^^?^ v 

FTEs are used aiid recoomendetj as to: 
/ higheir ^duca^ 

7^ tynhatve^^^i^^ with such utilizatipnV howevfe*^ hay . 

/ come cautions ag^nst a rigid quantifiable approach that>i|nbres^quality^ 

1^8\»es. Casey atid Harris reinforced the need tq^ avoi^ ISf^&iab^e demands ^ 

for' ap<^Qll^^ data that ^m^ consider- ^ 

atton^. Comments of 4>th^r authorjLties 
OSCRH may be appropriate as one element iln *the funding fofmulay examdnatibn 

of faculty contact hours by external agepcies; should be^^^ * * 

, Carnegie Gouncil on Policy Studies fn Higher Edixcatioi^h^^ * / 

» ' Statejs should continue to rely on private ^a^ • J- • 

. . (and) pxrepare' financing formulaic t^^^ - 

- diversity i&d new initiatives v:^^0 ; it^ 

One could wbfider hoW diversity aiid Initiative are to be encpuqraged if 



rsitv^c 
ca<fi^ty c 



detailed fornmla-related fa^W-ty cpntact hour criteria are implemented^ * ' 

- A second policy issuers identified throtxgh analysis pf the SPSS * 
♦reports. Most instittxtions in our preliminary stady generatp^yf acuity • 
contact hours , in excess of those' that^ would be required^under a propoiaed 
facujlty^.contact hour policy.* All colleges, however, experienced si^^J 
shortfalls for so called "required'l faWlty'ho^^ in the lndepenc$ri^$tud^^^^^ 
tutoria^ category. Acci3rding ; to SiniY policy on student' contact hours ^ind 
SCRH, every credit awarded thrpjagh. "independent study must be accompanied^ by 
one contact hour. Student e^fart^ the fi^ld or a laVoratory facility 
usually satisfy this criterion. When the sam> requirement is applied to ■> 

- faculty*, there is a shortfail. Faculty are not in comrininity agencies with^ 

• . ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ " - ■ ■ ■" - ■ ' ■ i - . ■ • 

stu4ents, nor in the laboratory the entire time students complete their 

indepencieht (Bxperimentjs, etc. ^ That is trie nature of independent study. 

nGiven t'he structure of ^ this educational experience, it appears the same 

cri'teri^ as exists^for^studentsycannot be applied to faculty for 

iii^ependent study. The campuses have written that if faculty contact hour 

otlterla aire Implemented^ some other pol&y would be needed for these 

"\ iristruetional experiences ais well 6is certg^in others tliat possess unique 

attribute^. " , ^ ^ • 

■ ■ ■ ■ r . . ■ ■ ^ ' ■ 1 . ■■ ■ r ^ .■ *■ 

■ , J,'. ■ ■, • . . ■ •• ' ' 



/ ^ 2L COURSE TYPES: Tim^4tid 4gairi» the rieed^^f^ an .accurate, tiinely, 
c6iiprehen8iye;aiid yersatiC^^ strfessed for meeting the ; 

infprnmtion needs of m^n^feeinent, tn coiiriienting upon-^^ in^ouse^SPSS 



report?, many ixiBtitn^^M^ • 



attribut^^^^ ^ / 

coll*^^ to reC0^ the prima^^^^ iMtructi<>nal dell^diTV ^As already • 

noted ,^^h7 j^^ types of courses are taugltt dn a one-to-one basik v \- ' 

- • Sbme^ hel^ is i\^eded ^o identify and isolate 

3ose slgnif icaxit ^j^mlnistratiye or: other^^ timi^ r^qoirementsv 
this 'asisist'festitut ions In^^n^ activity le^el^ in . 

Jiririg sigi^xifljltant v^^^ out the process could also - * ; 

i^utomatic aie^aration 6£ special courses^rom sta^ conpafct * . 
! Th^^ f^r courses where special/. 

^^,^_3t±ficatibn >Xlst and.wjhiere^^^ faculty • 

V^^SS^Qur shQrtf allsl,^ tlxfe ot^Sr • 

^demands the courses impose ' / ^ ' v^^ • ^ . ^ r*- -'^ ' ^ 

i*^^ Given the {Structure of the CASA^ f 11^^ it'^^fs-not' now poss^T)le to 'easily- . 
-identify and separate special coursfe of f erings- on a- system-^ikde bas4^ . Many 
things preclude this, including different course ntitiiberin^ldentif ica^lpn 




practices among tiie campuses and phangei in 



;h every >a3 



[ited ^campus, a' 



one semester to another. After discussion 

proposal was made to the Central Administrat^n Tnsfei^ttitii^al 
Office to implement a new use for an exls^in^da^a f ield^^ Thie , 

single position "sub-campus field" could constitute a. mechanlsmlwh^reby 
^specific types of instructional activity coMd lie ^^a^^ . 
identifiers^ on a system-wide basis. Together with the 'powerful SPSlS "Select 
If" capability, this could provide Stdte Univer^L^ a mechanism for 



differential analysis, -the instTOCtionftl activ^Jtites and fcbeir' suggested 



codes are as follows: 



Instructional Activity 
Dissertation Courses 
Master's Thesis' Courses * 
Student Teaching Coursei^ • . 
Studjr Abroad! (Overse^ag Study) 
Intemships/|ractictniis/Capi3tone fiT 

Activttiel Required for jD?gre,fe Vf 
Remedial/Developmental Courses ^ \ 
Exc'eptibn "Courses With Special I • ^ 
. . Requirement's ■ : ^ 



Code 

'D 
T 
S 

iC ' 



R 
E 



■ r 
9 



*1 » 



Anqfher benefit af utilizing this approach would be the preservation of 
campus autonomy a,nd. individuQlity in course identifiektion and? numbering 
practices^ The specif ics of this prbposal are now being review'ed. Campuses 



sr^otild receive :*Bome corresipondence in the near f,utur^ . 

3. HETkopOLOGY^I^ There are numerous calculatedi and ' 

generated fields in CASA which contain edited or summary data. Since the 
course data submitted by the /campuses sometimes contain inconsistencies or 
e^roijs/ generated CASA fields are utiUze^^^^^^^ producing the bulk of our 
inf onnatipn reports and were also jtbcessedl^or the SPSS, study. 1^ comparing 
• gCSH to faculty contact hours, contact tours -by instruction type had ^ be 
adjusted in accordance with offitial SED and SUNT policy .^These adjusted 
contact hours swere contained at the record leVel only and not the section or 
> course level. In * comparing- ad|||^sted cqntact hpurs with their share of 
course SdRH, certain mathematical combinations produced slight overages- 
because of. the vciry fine level of detail with which we were Vprking. This 
constituted an area demanding furthfer investigation and Work. It was 
determined th^t a new ^ield (variable) at' the higher course level of detail 
was needed to eliminate isuch mathematical overages and focus attention at. a 
' more appropriate ievel. The programming necessary to calculate and add this 
field to the file was completed last month. and should contribute to the 
accuracy and completeness - of future analyses and SPSS reports. 

^4. DATA PROBLEMS: The SPSS reports and subsequent analyses revealed 
• some courses where data w^re not properly recorded and could adversely 
.lanpact funding decisions if these data are used for that br other decision 

processes. Appropriate remedial sttepe have been put in place by the 
\^ampuses which should promols^^ more accurate isind timely d 

While several policy issues' remaitx outstanding,, SPSS has contributed to 
the investigative process. Its use as a preliminary management tool can 
provide substantial assistance during the conduct of large-sciale, complex 
studie^. We^ recommend its consideration as an administyrative as well as f' 
research tool. . * ' ' 
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INSimmONAL RESEARCH 
ANDPLAltaMG * 
IN THE NEXT DECADE 



CHOICE AND CHANGE 




Tenth Annual Conference 
of the ' 
Northeast Association 
Of Institutional Research 



October 16-18. 1983 



NORTHSAST ASSOCIATION OF 
INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
TENTH ANNUAL ^GSETING 



SUNDAY, OCTOBER 16ch 

Pr-econference Brunch lliOl^am - 12:30 po 
Of fleers V- Steering Coxmnlctee and 
Workstto^^'Presenters 

Workshop Session: 1:00 pm* 4:30 pm 

•Cocoa 2/3 - "Survey Research and 
Design/' by Patrick Terenzlnl, SUNY 
ac Albany , 

/ Cocoa 4 - "Computer Graphics," by 
Leah Hutten, Tufts University , 

Cocoa 5 * "Beginner's Guide to Using 
Statistical Packages," by Frank 
Williams, The College Board & Beverly 
, Joyce, Suffolk College 

Social Hour: 5:00 pm - 6:00 pm (Outside 
Aztec Room) 

Session 1: 6:00 pm - 8:30 pm (Aztec Room) 

Dimmer & Keynote Address: 

"Will Higher Education Reemerge as a 
High .Priority?" T :E . Hollander , 
Chancellor /New Jersey Board of 
Higher Education 



Social Hour: 9:00 pm - 10:00 pm (Suite G) 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 17th 



MONDAY, OCTOBER 17th, Continued 



Session 2: 8:30 am - 10;00 am 

f ■ - . ' 

- Cocoa II y Marketing 



"Developing an Inquiry Tracking W\ 
Systam tiiilMat 

by bretetieh Boris Coimnuttity 
College of Philadelphia 

*'A Statewide Survey, of High School 
Guidance Counselors," by Jill 
Campbell & Louis Spiro, SUNY at 
Brockport 

"Predicting the Likelihood of 
Matriculation for College Appli- 
cants," by . Ronald Perry k David 
Rumpf, Northeastern University 

Cocoa 4 - IR & Administration 

"The Effect of Several Information 
Processing Approaches on the Use 
of IR Reports," by Jane Grosset, 
Community College of Phiiadelohia 

"An. Evaluation of Boundary Spanning 
for Examining the Role of IR Offices," 
. by Michael Middaugh, SUNY at Utica 
& Gorden Purrington, SUNY at Albany 

"The Impact. of Leadership on the 
Planning Proces^*" by Janyce^Napora, 
University of Massachusetts System 
Office 

Cocoa 5 Comp.uter Literacy 

"Enabling Administrators to Use 
Micro-Computers," by^ Ernest Anderson, 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 

• . "The Changing Concept of Computer 

Literacy: Faculty Training Paradigms ^ 
for the Future," by Leah Hutten, 
Tufts University ^ 



I 

"Private Furid-Raising: A 
L Comparative Study with Larger 
& Smaller Institutions," by , 
John Dunn & Leah Hutton, Tufts 
Univeraity 

"The Impact of Market Forces on 
Institutional Decision-Making 
in a Time of Turbulence for Higher 
Education," Donald Hester, SUNY 
at Albany 

Cocba 4 - PANEL: "Institutional 

Analysis & Organizational Decision- 
Making," Richard iattenaude, SUNY 
at Binghamtom, Robert Grose, . 
Amherst College, Marvin Cook, 
Boston University 

Cocoa 5 - Retention/Attrition' 

"College Student Retention: Measure- 
ment of the Relative Importance 
of Causal Factors," Norman Aitken, 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 

"Types of Data Helpful in Mounting 
a Campus-wide Retention Effort," 
by James Ye^s, Massa^oit Community 
College 

"A Study' of Attrition in the Regents 
External Degree Program," by 
' Elizabeth Taylor, New York Regents 
External Degree Program 



Session 1: 10:30 am -'12 Noon 

Cocoa 2/3 - External Factors 

"The Use of SPSS to Identify Budget 
Issues & Their Magnitude,"' by 
Kathleen Kopf, SUNY Central Office 



Sessiofv-4: 12 Noon - 1:15 pm 

Buffet Lunch (Aztec Room) 

"NEAIR's First Decade," remarks 
by Robert Grose, Amherst College 

Session. 5: 1^30 pm - 3:00 pm 

Cocoa 2l 3 - Mdttitorihg S tudent's 
"Student Patterns in Completing 
General Edd&ation Requirements," 
by I^nda Suckle & Mark Eckstein, 
' SUNY at Oswego 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER I7th, Continued 



MONDAY, OCTOBER 17ch, Continued 



-_-__JlAcftdefflic. Advising, ar^^^^^ the Non-_ 

traditional Student": CoUecting» 
Planning. Management 6i Marketing 
Inf onnatioii from Student Intake 

i „ Forms," by Edward Roke» Mar ilynn 

Draxlt &' David Karlson. University 
of Maryland 

"Registration: A System £oi 
Monitoring Course Enrollments," 
by Daniel Rosenthal & Charles 
Tantillo, Stockton State College 

Cocoa 4 - Potpourri 

•'Majority - Minority Differences in 
SAT Scores," by Julie Wakstein & 
Robert Lay, Boston College 

"The Campus Newspaper as in IR 
DisftiSmination Mode," by Lawrence 
K^laku* SUNY at Buffalo 

"Determinants of Academic Promotion 
in Undergraduate Departments," 
by Gloria Dyer, Fairleigh Dickenson 
University 

Cocoa 5 - PANEL: "2+2-4: Issues, 
Implications, and Analysis for 
transfer Articulation", Pauline 
Lichtenstein, Hofstra University, 
Marjorie Raab, Nassau Community 
College, Faith Ripps, Nassau Community 
College, Carol Wurster, SUNY at 
Old Westbury 

Session 6: 3:30 pm - 5:00 pm 

Cocoa 2/3 - Departmental Studies 
"Applying Strategic Planning in 
Academic Departments: Implications 
for IR," by Sidney Micek. Syracuse 
University 

"Cost Benefit Analysis for Academic 
Programs Using a Micro-computer," 
by Marie Genevieve Love, Mount 
Saint Mary College & Colleen Fennell, 
SUNY at Albany . 



"Predictors of Departmental 
- " Viability In Periods of Decline k1. . _ 
by Jane Robertson, Cornell University 

Cocoa 4 - Market Research 

"Research in Marketing,'*^ by Susan 
Juba, Brookdale Community College 

"An Econometric Model for Packaging . 
Financial Aid," by Robert Lay & 
Paul Combe, Boston College 

"Characteristics of High School 
Seniors in New York State," by 
Glenwood ilQwse, New York State 
Education Department 

Business Meeting: 5:15 pm - 6:00 pm 
(Cocoa 2/3) 

Session 7: 7:30 pm - 9:00 pm 

Micro-computer UsSrs Sharing Session 
(Cocoa 5) 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 18th 

Breakfast Meeting: 7: 15 am 8: 15 am 
(Hearth Restaurant) Old and new ' 
* officers and steering coimn4.ttee members 

Session 8: 8:30 am * 10:00 am ^ - 

Cocoa^/3 PAI^ 

Suppd^rted^Data- Sharing: New 
Developments" John DunrirTufta J 
■ University,, Daniel Undergrove, 
^ £DUCOM» Robert Grose, Amherst College, 

Thomas Axtell, Wesleyan University 

Cocoa 4 - Economic Impact/Outcomes 
"A Study of the Economic Impact o^f 
the Community Colleges on the State 
of New Jersey," by Jerry Ryan, Council 
of County Colleges 6f New Jersey 

"A Comprehensive Approach to Outcomes 
Studies," by Bayard Basil's, The 
Kings College 

"Strategies for Assisting Academic 
Departments in Student-'Outcomes- 
Assessment," by Sidney Micek, - . 
^ Syracuse University & Darryl Bullock >^ 

^ ' Mercy College 

Session 9: 10;30 am - 12:00 Noon 

Cocoa 2/3 * Micro-computer Applications 
"A Financial Analysii Model," by 
Janyce Napora & Ellen O'Connor , 
University of Massachusetts System " 
Office 

"Statistical Analysis by Micro- 
computer," b^ Ernest Anderson, 
University oif Massachusetts, Amherst 

"Estimating ^Net Prices* for Post- 
secondary Students In New York 
State: Student Support Sources 
Model,", by Nancy WUlle, SUNY at Albany 

Cocoa 4 - Potpourri 

"New Jersey Cooperative Follow-up 
Study," by Martin Schwartz, Camden 
Community College, Anne Halnsworth, , 
Gloucester Community College a 
Holly Staatse, Mercer Community College 



TUESDAY, OCTOBER I8th, Continued 

\ "A Study of ^Second Baccalaureates," 

by Diane Lampe, Edward Roke, h 

Marllynn Draxl, University of 
Maryland ^ 

"Institutional Accredttatibn as a 
Vehicle for Establishing a Systematic 
Long-Range Planning, Budgeting, and 
Evaluation Process: A Case Study," 
by Peter Cyan & Michael Middaugh, 
SUNY College of Technology at Utica 
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